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‘“‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


ALL the night long, all the long night, 
Exiled from sunshine and from sight, 
Darkness crowdivg on my brain, 
Eyes that ache to see again, 
And search the depths of dark in vain ; 
Haunting sounds of dread and woe, 
Pulses beating loud and slow, 
Voices calling low to me, 
Sobbing lips I cannot see. 
On the sudden gusts of rain 
That tap soft fingers on the pane ; 
On those fierce gales that flee, 
From the drear Northern Sea, 
Mad with the terror of their lonely flight, 
Whirling on mighty wings across the night, 
Till roof and rafter shake with fear ; 
Their distant rise and stress I hear 
Rushiog nearer and more near, 
Till they dash with frantic roar 
Furious on the outer door, 
Spirits, howling and in pain, 
To enter into flesh again. 
On my guick and frighted sense, 
Wrought to consciousness intense, 
Knows each careful step that steals 
Up and down the creaking stair, 
Though no mortal foot be there, 
And in a sort of vague despair 
The empty silence feels. 
Then in the wall a rustling stir 
Suddenly hushes ; and the air, 
Still as ether’s hight serene, 
Thrills with presences unseen, 
Till my choked breath hardly dare 
Sob its gasping utterance, 
Lest I break the awful trance 
To horrid sight and dire mischance. 
While without the ponderous fir, 
With clash and hiss of icy boughs, 
Thoroed with dripping spears of frost, 
By the sullen storm is tossed 
Against the overhanging eaves ; 
Or the weary south wind grieves, 
And all the old, sad days arouse, 
To mock me in my helplessness, 
And the dismaying dead awake with my distress ! 
I hear their voices, cold and far, 
As faint as fading echoes are ; 
I see their faces turned from me, 
As one their new eyes cannot see : 
I can but dumbly ache. 
Oh! when shall I awake ? 
When will the horrors of the darkness flee ? 


Look! On its gloom a stealing, tender ray, 
A dream of dawn, a shadow soft and gray, ; 
Drifting through the dusky pane, 

Wakes me into life again. 

Warm and warmer still it grows, 

All the low horizon glows 

With purple pale and misty rose, 

And wide my sldmberous eyes unclose. 
Behold! the enow has come by night, 

A spotlesé, trackless stretch of white : 

The blue bright heaven above it bends : 
And the great sun, dawning slow, 

Tints the drifts with morning’s glow. 


The long night ends ! 
The light has come—the light and life and 
breath ! 
© God! Thou art the Light! Darkness is 
death ! 





UNDER THE WHEELS. 


BY PROFESSOR DAVID SWING, 





Mr. Ruskin first scolded at the railway, 
because it was such a destroyer of land- 
scape. He lamented over its cruelty 
toward the hills and valleys and woods. 
The delicate blue thread of smoke which 
all the poets and lovers bad seen reaching 
out of a farmhouse chimney, to marshal 
itself over the wood and field, the railway 
had destroyed, by sending against it the 
cloud and dirt from its carnal and volcanic 
locomotives. All spirituality of haze was 
thus taken away. In this Ruskinian phi- 
losopby an old hill, with its rocks as the 
floods left them and with the wild or even 
the tame goat on those rocks, was many 
times to be desired beyond that same scene 
when once the shovel has marred its slopes 
acd when once the smoking train has 
dashed around its hights. 

This complaint is tender and beautiful, 
rather than well-founded. lt is very be- 
coming in us to lament the mutations 
which civilization brings; but, at the same 
time, we must accept of the new and try to 
lay new foundations of pleasure. In the 
same breath which says ‘‘The king is 
dead!” we must say ‘‘ Long live the king!” 
Nature and civilization both, always, when 
they dethrone a king, will be found to have 


just in the background some new candidate 
for the crown. 


Whether any one has complained at the 
ruin the railroad has brought upon travel 
Iam unable to say; but really some first- 
class scold—one of infinite resources, like 
Wendell Phillips or John Ruskin—should 
hasten to remind the civilized world that 
the rail-car is utterly destroying the pleas- 
ure and the profit called ‘‘ travel.” It car- 
ries much human nature and removes it 
over long spaces; but it sacrifices quality 
to quantity. It is well to style the railroad 
a “common carrier,” for it is the common- 
est kind of a carrier, and seems to have 
been designed for the transfer of grain and 
cattle. Only meditate a moment, and per- 
ceive what good times these lightning 
trains have utterly abolished. When that 
Bible youth set out to go to the home of a 
certain girl whom he knew, he was not 
whirled along toward her at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, to jump out of a 
sleeping-car at last, poisoned by bad air 
and half blind with headache, and tius 
to meet her whom his heart had loved be- 
fore it had been so badly shaken up; but, 
on the beautifully opposite, that Old Testa- 
ment soul journeyed along at perfect 
leisure on foot, and had glorious visions on 
the way of palm-trees and of colored birds, 
and had full communion all along with the 
gentle spirit that was dwelling at the other 
end of the route. He carried no time- 
table in his pocket. There was no red 
check in his hat. No one came to his beat- 
ing heart each half-hour to propose to him 
the purchase of an old magazine, or some 
peanuts, or some wonder in vegetable ivory. 
Indeed, all Nature favored his medita- 
tions and his wanderings. When at last 
he found the girl, just*coming out to a 
great well in the open fields, and went joy- 
fully toward the beauty, and, as the Bible 
says, kissed her, and then wept for perfect 


delight, he composed a picture of happy 


travel which no Erie or MancheSter Rail- 
way canever equal. No cultivated lover, 
after reading that sacred story, could of 
free choice make a locomotive his compan- 
ion and could kiss his Rachel at a depot. 





All through the classic ages, what good 
times had all those who made their little 
visits and tours on horse or on foot! They 
never were in the fuss of a hurry. They 
chatted by the way; and when night came 
the company becume chatters and story- 
tellers, and after awhile sound sleepers in 
good beds. Their train did not leave at 
4A. M. 


Much in literatyge has come to us from 
the old modes of travel. From Homer to 
Hawthorne, the beloved books have been 
full of the wonders and romances and 
speculations born out of the old modes of 
roaming. The wanderings of Ulysses and 
of A@neas, the Canterbury Tales, Don 
Quixote, the novels of Scott, Gil Blas, 
Froissart are some of the names which 
will recall the fact that the old literature 
was deeply affected by the old modes of 
going and halting. The Wilhelm Meister 
assures us that when the world made 
short journeys each day and had no sleep- 
ing-car at night, but unpacked and unbent 
at a wayside inv, the heart found as much 
happiness and the intellect as much food 
as those two hungry passions can find even 
on a train which has a hotel-car attach- 
ment. It would often have been well for 
Wilhelm Meister if be could have been 
placed in even a freightcar, and been 
whirled away rapidly from,his traveling 
theater and the pretty faces; but, after 
making a few of these special exceptions, 
it must be confessed that the old mode of 
travel had its immense merit and its pro- 
digious fun. 


In the olden times, when scholars, phi- 
losophers, lords, ladies, and even kings and 
queens moved around on horse or foot, 
each farmhouse was open for guests at 
nightfall or in case’ of a storm, for there 
was no danger that the guests would be a 
tramp or a band of tramps; but an absolute 
certainty existed that they would be a party 
that could play-and dance and sing and per- 
haps eat and drink well. All German and 
French students set apart for travel the 
year or two after graduation. This travel 
implies a wandering over Europe on foot. 
Health, happiness, and information came 
by it. This large class of the better sort 
the railway now whirls about from one 
hotel to another, and leaves us to suppose 
that the man in the highway is a vagabond 
or a criminal. Nobody stops now at the 
farmhouse except the tramp or the light- 
ning-rod agent. 

Thus might some one bring action 
against the railway system for damage 
done to old forms of human happiness and 
to old forms of literature. We can have 
no more “ Tales” of the traveler. Al! that 
meeting of students and doctors and harp- 
ists and ladies and lovers at wayside inns, 
in the Old World andin our New World, 
is overthrown by the train. The literature 
of that old era is under the wheels of our 
locomotive and our sleeping car. I do not 
propose personally to do any scolding or 
weeping, for Nature always has new buds 
to advance before she commands the old 
leaves to fall. It is some new harvest to 
come that impels autumn to nip witb frost 
the old foliage. Why weep over the “‘ last 
rose of summer,” when that fading is only 
Nature’s method of making room for a 
coming June? The human progress which 
is making railways is also making some 
new forms of literature. If the fireside 
tales are to be disturbed, some good will 
take their place, and what seems lost to 





romance and adventure and laughter will 
perhaps be gained to higher forms of senti- 
ment and philosophy. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE SCOTTISH UNITED PRESBYTE- 
RIAN SYNOD OF 1878. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR TOLERATION. 





BY THE REV. DAVID MACRAE, 


Tue Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland has terminated its an- 
nual sittings, and we are able now to look 
at its work as a whole and form some esti- 
mate of its importance. Two causes 
monopolized its interest for the Church 
and for the country; both of them the out- 
come of the movement for theological lib- 
erty. These were (1st) the report of the 
Committee appointed last year to revise 
the Westminster Standards and (2d) the 
trial of Fergus Ferguson for heresy, In 
both cases victories have been scored for 
toleration and for the Church’s advance 
toward a more catholic and more Christian 
faith. 

The triumph of the Reform movement 
to so large an extent already is the more 
surprising in view of its history. It is only 
a year and a half since the war against the 
Westminster Standards in the United Pres- 
byterian Church began. When the stand- 
ard of revolt was unfurled in the Paisley 
and Greenock Presbytery, in January, 1877, 
the hope of success seemed desperate. 
The Church had become habituated to its 
bondage. Honest men had drugged their 
consciences with casuistical explanations. 
The United Presbyterian Church was 
afraid to move, for fear of offending the 
Free Church. The Free Church was afraid 
of moving, for fexr of strengthening the 
Established Church. The Established 
Church was afraid of moving, for fear of 
its state connection. The people were 
afraid of moviog, for fear of offending their 
ministers and disturbing the Old System, 
and perhaps clearing the way for the Pope 
of Rome, by dethroning the Pope of Cal- 
vinism. 

Meantime, religion was suffering from 
its association with dogmas dishonoring 
God; some of them at variance with ascer- 
tained facts, some of them revolting to the 
moril sense that God himself had planted 
in the breasts of men. The Church was 
also suffering. She was adding to her 
natural difficulties the injustice to herself 
of professing adherence to standards which 
belied her actual and more scriptural faith. 
Men who did not know that her practice 
was better than her profession were turned 
away from her membership and from her 
ministry. Some churches could scarcely 
get Christian men to accept the eldership, 
because they had first to swallow the Con- 
fession of Faith. The time had come 
when a blow must be struck for liberty. 

No sooner had the question been clearly 
raised in the United Presbyterian Presbytery 
of Paisley and Greenock than the Church 
and country were stirred. The history of 
the United Presbyterian Church, and her 
action in the same direction before, made 
her the natural leader in such a movement, 
and other presbyteries began at once to 
move. In the Glasgow Presbytery, the 
largest in the denomination, Mr. Ferguson 
tabled a motion. Though defeated, another 
motion, by Dr. Joseph Brown, looking more 
mildly in the same direction, was carried, 
and this, with the Overture from Gourock 
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brought the whole’ question last year before 
the Supreme Court. Most of the leading men 
of the Church took part in that important 
discussion, and, though the Synod thought 
it proper to declare steadfast adherence to 
the Westminster Standards, it appointed a 
large Committee practically to ascertain 
how far these Standards needed still to be 
adhered to. The declaration of adherence 
was a masterpiece of equivocation. It de- 
clared adherence ‘‘to the Westminuster 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms a 
containing the system of docrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures.” It was, therefore, 
possible for out-and-out Calvinists to think 
this meant adherence to everything in the 
Confession, for moderate Calvinists to 
understand by it adherence only to the 
general system, and far anti-Calyinists to 
understand by it adherence only to such 
portions either of the Confession or its sys- 
tem as are ‘‘ taught in the Holy Scriptures.” 
It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that, 
with two exceptions, the entire Synod voted 
together. When the Committee met the 
battle began. The conservative members 
made a desperate attempt, with the aid of 
the declaration of adherence, to prevent 
the discussion of any doctrinal point; but 
the party of progress triumphed and the 
whole question of Church’s creed was 
opened up. 

Meantime, in the Glasgow Presbytery, 
Mr. Ferguson’s attack on the Standards in 
support of his defeated Overture had be- 
come the subject of judicial inquiry, the 
upshot being that early this year he was 
libeled for heresy. This secured an even 
wider opening up of the whole subject be- 
fore the Church. Mr. Ferguson’s alleged 
errors included direct assaults on some of 
the vital points in the Westminster theolo- 
gy—such as the commercial view of the 
Atonement, the doctrine of total depravity 
and inability, and the dogma of everlasting 
torment. 

This case in Glasgow and the kindred 
work of the Revision Committee in Edin- 
burgh went on simultaneously; and both 
came up the other week before the Supreme 
Court of the Church. And now, the Synod 
being over, we are in a position to see the 
extent to which (through both) the Reform 
movement has advanced. 

The Revision Committee has, first of all, 
admitted practically that the attempt to 
alter the Westminster Confession so as to 
express the Church’s actual faith is a hope- 
less attempt. This is what some of us 
maintained from the first. Had there been 
only a few gray hairs to snip out (as some 
contended), the work would have been 
quick and easy. But the changes needed 
were much more radical. To enable the 
Confession to represent truly the character 
and ways of God as now understood by 
the Chureb, it would have had to be born 
again. It would have had to become a 
new creature. 

The Committee, therefore, recommended 
not the putting of the new wine into the 
old bottle; but the adoption of a Declara- 
tory Act altering the Church’s relation to 
the eld Standards, so as practically to 
make the Church independent of them. 
For instance, all questions that the Con. 

~ fession closed are to be open questions 
when they do not enter into ‘‘the sub- 
stance of the faith’; and what the sub- 
stance of the faith is, what dogmas belong 
to it, and, therefore, are to be held, and 
what dogmas do not belong to it, and, 
therefore, may be set aside—all this is left 
unsettled. Every man must judge for 
himself, being only responsible to the 
Church, which will judge him not by the 
Confession, but by her living faith. The 
Westminster dogma of election is to be 
held; but held now along with the Bible 
doctrine ‘‘that God will have all men to 
be saved.” In other words, the dogma that 
God has determined the death of all but 
the elect, and has made no provision for 
the sa!vation of any one else, is now to be 
held only in so far as it is in harmony with 
the truth that God desires the death of 
none and has made provision for the sal- 
vation of all. It used to be thought that 
no man could serve two masters; but 


“ They didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 
The change, however, is a gain to Chris- 


tian liberty. The way into the Church is 
still the confession of faith; but the De- 
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claratory Act now announces that the back 
wall is knocked down,so that the licen- 
tiate, though he has to pass within the 
Westminster portal, is free to walk out at 
the other side into theopen air of the Bible. 
This will remove the difficulty from many 
minds; but the sense of inconsistency will 
remain, The world, as a rule, knows noth- 
ing of backdoor explanations, and a high 
sense of Ohristign honor will not long be 
satisfied with a formula that on the face of 
it involves afiction. The Declaratory Act, 
while endorsed by the Synod, fias now to 
be discussed by the presbyteries and 
sessions throughout Scotland, and sent 
back next May with suggestions. And 
it is not improbable that the Synod 
may be asked to put an end to 
this new anomaly by substituting for 
the Declaratory Act and Confession of 
Faith a brief and independent creed, con- 
taining only those points which it regards 
as essential to Christian faith. Dr. Gutbrie 
used to say that all a Christian Church 
needed to believe might be written on a 
sheet of note-paper. 

Turning now to Mr. Ferguson’s case, 
which belongs, as we have seen, to the 
same movement, we see in the Synod’s 
finding additional proof of the extent to 
which the United Presbyterian Church has 
shaken off the trammels of an antiquated 
theology, and is discriminating between 
what is essential and non-essential in her 


actual faith. 
Mr. Ferguson, though condemned by the 


Glasgow Presbytery for everything except 
his denial of total depravity, has been ac- 
quitted by the Synod’ The explanations 
he made to the Committee appointed to 
confer with him were made the most of; 
but only to prove that he was in essential 
harmony (as he always declared he was) 
with ‘‘the doctrine of the Church”—that 
is, with ite actual faith on fundamental 
points. No attempt was made to show 
that he was in harmony with the Westmin- 
ster Standards. Indeed, the dogma of the 
Confession of Faith in regard to everlast- 


ing torment (which he bad explicitly de-. 


nied) was never so much as named when 
the count of the libel bearing on future 
punishment was before the court. This 
question, theyefore, and the others which 
the Confession had closed in a manner at 
variance with reason and Scripture, have 
now, by Mr. Ferguson’s acquittal, been 
practically pronounced open questions, 
and the formal emancipation of the United 
Presbyterian Church from the premature 
dogmatic conclusions of the seventeenth 
century has been to that extent accom 
plished. Those who expected more and 
those who wanted less are trying to deprive 
Mr. Ferguson’s case of this significance. 
But four facts remain: (1st.) Dr. Calder- 
wood’s motion, which restered Mr. Fer- 
guson to his position, did not even mention 
the Westminster Standards, which Mr, 
Ferguson had contradicted; but spoke only 
of ‘‘ the fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tain faith,” which Mr. Ferguson had always 
declared adherence to and for the very 
vindication of which be had found it neces- 
sary to attack the Westminster Confession. 
(2d.) This motion did not require Mr. 
Ferguson, as a condition of restoration, to 
abandon any of his positions. It only ex- 
pressed regret at his maintaining them. 
(3d.) The Calvinistic leaders, who fought 
against his restoration, declared his posi- 
tion to be radically at variance with the 
Standards. Dr. Marshall declared that, 
after hearing all the explanations, he found 
nothing in them to alter this conviction. 
He s»id something more was “ imperiously 
demanded.” Yet the Synod never de- 
manded it. Dr. Andrew Thompson said it 
was impossible that Mr. Ferguson’s views 
could be tolerated. He would “rather 
cease to be a minister of this Church” than 
suffer it. Yet Mr. Ferguson and his views 
are tolerated, and Dr. Andrew Thompson 
remains. (4th.) Mr. Ferguson, in acknowl- 
edging the Synod’s deliverance the day 
after, declared himself to stand just where 
he stood before; and only expressed his 
gratification at the Synod recognizing his 
position to be in harmony with its funda- 
mental doctrines. This letter was read 
before the Court and was engrossed in the 
minutes, without challenge and without 
any action being taken uponit. In view 
of these facts, the victory for Christian 





toleration won over Mr. Ferguson’s case is 
very manifest. 

If the Declaratory Act registers on the 
creed the progress made by the whole 
Chureh, the finding in the Ferguson case 
shows that the way for further progress is 
open; that independent thought, though 
cautioned, is not forbidden; and that the 
free and fresh study of God’s Word and 
works, in the ever-increasing light, with 
the results that this may bring, are neither 
to be precluded nor circumscribed by the 
views of the Westminster divines. 

The U. P. Church has thus made an on- 
ward stride and probably cleared the way 
for other churches to follow. 

GOUROCK, SCOTLAND. 





THE INCREASE OF CRIME AMONG 
THE YOUNG. 


BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 








CLosE observation of the spirit of both 
the secular and rejiigious press, as well as 
of the spoken and reported utterances of 
the most thoughtful representatives of the 
pulpit, the bar, and the platform justifies 
the conviction that the belief that crime is 
increasing among the young is general. 

And this general impression confirms 
the opinion of the present writer, who has 
for some time reluctantly believed that 
for several years the strength of criminal 
tendencies in the young and the number 
and turpitude of crimes committed by 
them have steadily increased. We sbould, 
however, discount general impressions; for 
when favorable they are very often too 
favorable, and when adverse are as fre- 
quently too disparaging. ‘ 

There is at the present time greater facil- 
ity in the collection and distribution of 
news than ever before. Twenty-five years 
ago, if a crime were committed in the in- 
terior of Maine or Michigan, unless extra- 
ordinary in its methods or victims or per- 
petrators, it would not be known outside 
of the state; or, if known, so long a time 
would have elapsed that its publication 
would excite no general interest. Now we 
read every morning and evening of the 
most insignificant crimes committed, not 
only in the remotest counties of our own 
state, but of every other. Also thereisa 
great difference in the number and density 
of the population. 

If the population, for example, of New 
York and vicinity is four times as great as 
it was thirty years ago,and there should 
be no more than four times as many 
crimes aq there were then, there would be 
no relative increase. And if a change in 
the distribution of the population makes 
crimes easy which were formerly difficult, 
and causes of crime active which were 
formerly dormant, this fact should be duly 
weighed. We should also consider our 
enlarging experience of the world, and 
that we judge from the sum of our im- 
pressions, and are thus often led to form 
disproportionate estimates. It is in this 
way that honest men sometimes make great 
errors in statistical statements. They hear 
on Monday that two or three persons ina 
certuin ward or village have fever and 
ague, on Tuesday or Wednesday of two or 
three more, and in a few days they declare, 
under the influence of a cumulative im- 
pression, that the place is not fit to live in, 
that nine-tenths of the population are 
down with malaria, when probably not one 
in fifty have the glightest symptom of it. 

But, while, on account of guarding 
against these causes of exaggeration in our 
estimates, I take a less gloomy view than 
some maintain, I am convinced that, after 
due allowance has been made, it is pain- 
fully apparent that there has been a great 
increase of youthful crime within a few 
years, and that such increase has been 
marked by important features, that deserve 
to be studied very closely. 

Crimes among the young are not con- 
fined to the rough or so-called lower classes. 
Formerly, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, they were committed by illiterate 
boys and young men and women who were 
on the edges of civilization; and when a 
young man of good family and education 
did an act that put bim in danger of im- 
prisonment, or on account of which he was 
actually tried and imprisoned, sermons 
were preached and books written about it 
and all agreed that it was amazing. But 
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now, if we should hear at any time that a 

scion of one of the best families had been 

guilty of some heinous offense, unless we 

chanced to know him, it wotild excite but 

momentary surprise. Formerly the tradi- 

tional type of criminals, old and young, 

seemed to favor phrenology—heetling eye- 

brows, retreating foreheads, and immense 

projections in the region of destructiveness 

and combativeness, But now we are as 

likely to have inthe criminal a full ana 

high forehead, a genial countenance, 

soft and winning voice, and no unusual 

thickness of the back of the neck. More. 

over, many youthful criminals have been 

Sabbath-school scholars. When the sta- 

tisticians were in their glory, on Sab. 

bath-school anniversaries they used to tel} 

us that ‘‘ careful investigation showed that 
of all criminals not more than one per 
cent, had been in the Sabbath-school.” |, 
was true then; butit isnot true now, [| 
have given much attention to the question, 
visiting institutions, conversing with men 
devoted to mission work, and noting in. 
stances that have been brought to my 
knowledge, and aflirm nothing beyond the 
truth in saying that a large minority of 
criminals under thirty and even under 
forty years of age have been in the Sab- 
bath-school for a longer or shorter period, 
The Sabbath-school is a modern institution, 
Seventy years ago not one child in three 
hundred was in the Sabbath-school; fifty 
years ago not more than one in a hundred; 
and thirty years ago it was very small, rel- 
atively to the Church and the world, com- 
pared with what it has since become and now 
is. Of course, then, fifty years ago not one 
per cent. of the criminals had ever been in 
the Sabbath-school, because not one per 
cent. of the population had ever been there 
at all; and thirty years ago not more than 
fifteen per cent. of the whole population 
had ever been scholars. Per cent. state. 
ments need to be scrutinized before being 
accepted. There is a Western church that 
reports an increase of 400 per cent. under 
its present pastor. The whole number in 
communion now is ten. They had two 
when he went there. 

During the past thirty years missions 
have been established in the worst parts of 
all our large cities. Every inducement has 
been offered to children to attend. Many 
have come only for what they could get; 
many have staid but a little while; and 
many have inherited tendencies that no in- 
struction could eradicate. If one in ten 
such were saved, it would bea surprising 
result and an ample reward. They should 
he credited to profit and loss; while all that 
are lost should not be charged, for they 
were dead stock to begin with. Yel, 
whether they have been in the schoolsa day 
or a year, after they sink back and become 
criminals they can truly answer, when 
asked if they have ever been Sabbath- 
school scholars: ‘‘I have.” Thus the pro- 
portion would be increased, while the Sab- 
bath-school would be doing the best work 
imaginable. But we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact that the Sabbath-school has not 
the guiding and restraining power that it 
should have. If formerly dry, the disci- 
pline was better. There were more seri: 
ousness, more reverence for the Lord’s 
Day, more public and private exhortations 
on personal piety ; and the personal religious 
power of teachers as a whole was greater. 
We are not blind to former defects; but 
now in many schools there is a lack of 
reverence, the social element predominates, 
and the principle of pleasing the children 
is the test of adaptation. If a school unei- 
durable to children will do them little good; 
it is certain that one conducted wholly to 
please them will do them not only little 
good, but much harm. Competition be 
tween schools often increases attendance 
and diminishes moral power at the same 
time. Gifts, bribes, and constant appeals 
to the glory of ‘beating other schools 
bring in a class of scholars that never 
would go voluntarily to. well-instructed, 
disciplined, religious schools. At the 
same time, these things tend to debilitate 
the moral fiber of the schools; to lessen its 
restraining and guiding influence. A cer 
tain amount of display and appeals to 
natural feelings is right and necessary; but 
it may be assured, as ‘a law, that whenever 
the pageant and reward and picnic spirit 0 
Sabbath-school management gets the #* 
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cendency, while the attendance of wild chil- 
dren increases, the power to mold them 
diminishes. Hence, the proportion of 
steady characters produced by such schools 
will not be as great and the proportion of 
the unsteady will be greater than would be 
the case if the religious and moral elements 
maintained at all times not indeed the ex- 
elusive control, but their just supremacy. 
Another feature of crime in our time is the 
number of crimes of premeditation and in- 
genuity perpetrated by persons under or 
just past what is called legal age. That il- 
legal acts springing from sudden impulse 
should be done occasionally by young per- 
sons is not surprising. It has always been 
so. Hence, the care of young children is 
given by the state to the parents; and, 
unless the parents show theirincompetency, 
either by cruelty or neglect, to protect or 
restrain their children, the state does not 
interfere. 


But we hear continually of crimes of 
deliberation, involving much knowledge of 
law and the exercise of a sharp intellect. 
To this may be added another fact, which 
the one just mentioned explains—the cool- 
ness and effrontery of the young villains 
when apprehended, A youth of seventeen 
in New York had a difficulty with a man, 
rushed out, got a knife, returned, and 
plunged it into his breast. When asked 
why he did it, he declined to talk until, as he 
said, ‘‘I have seen mylawyer.” It is quite 
common now to see the statement made of 
mere boys: ‘“‘The accused, when brought 
into court, seemed the most unconcerned 
person in the room.” Nothing but long 
previous familiarity with the crime or with 
criminal thoughts and reflection on the 
possibility of detection and arrest can 
account for such coolness and effrontery. 
Those who commit a crime in a sudden 
excess of fage or when drunk are ustially 
confused and distressed beyond measure 
when they realize the position in which 
they are placed. 


Nor can we forget that many cases never 
get into the papers or reach the courts; 
but are hushed up, privately settled, and 
never known béyond a narrow circle. 


The fact of the increase being -indis- 
putable, an inquiry into the causes thereof 
is imperatively demanded. The writer, at 
the request of the editor of this paper, is 
willing to contribute to the solution of the 
problem the best thought and the most 
patient investigation which he can com- 
mand. 


Two points only will be presented in this 
article. The ‘‘ hard times” have, undoubt- 
edly, in certain directions, increased crime. 
While the country, as a whole, is not as 
much embarrassed as some think, and it is 
true that in many cases, if we had not béen 
up, we should not know that we are down, 
it is a fact that the number, extent, and 
distribution of the inequalities of society 
have been very greatly affected by the 
‘‘hard times.” Many are destitute that 
were able to live; many wretched that 
were in comfort; many are compelled to 
economize who were accustomed to lux- 
ury; while a vast multitude have nothing 
to do and can get nothing todo. It was 
true in this country that every man who 
wanted work could get it; but it is not 
true now. Where the necessaries of life 
are cut off, especially when a man willing 
to work but unable to get the opportunity 
sees those who have made money illegit- 
imately or inherited it in the enjoyment of 
every luxury, and perhaps receives con- 
temptuous treatment from them, the strain 
on honesty is ‘terribly severe. In many 
cases among the young spending-money is 
no longer to be obtained hovestly. 

There are also ten times as many young 
men dut of situations as there ever were 
before. These young men are full of en- 
ergy, and where is this energy to find an 
outlet? They can get nothing to do. There 
is nothing for them to do in cities at home, 
as there would be if their parents were 
farmers. They cannot travel, except a8 
tramps. Many have no taste for reading; 
and, if they had, one cannot read habit- 
ually very long. Where is this eonstant 
supply of energy to find an outlet? It 
Produces restlessness, and that, without 
employment, tends to crime. I do not say 
that it necessitates; but it tends to it, and 
Many immature minds succumb, Thus 








intemperance, gambling, fighting, and reck- 
less adventures of all kinds are induced. 

Intemperance tends to crime, by the 

effects of intoxication on the criminal tend- 
encies of human nature. A drunken man 
neither knows nor cares what he is doing. 
But a man frequently intoxicated when 
sober is weak and nerveless, depressed, sens- 
itive, and irritable—quicker to take and 
quicker to give offense than ordinarily he 
would be. Youth have naturally less self- 
control than men. They are more easily 
intoxicated, and the subsequent effects of 
intoxication upon them are greater and 
more permanent. Youthful drinking is 
not solitary, but social; and, as the tippler 
begins with beer or wine and ends with 
gin or rum, so the youthful drinker begins 
with frivolous company and ends with 
vicious. It is for this reason that drinking 
is so often connected with gambling. The 
company is favorable to it and unfavorable 
to everything else except obscene stories, 
reckless arguments, absurd emulations, 
general wildness and revelry. That gam- 
bling leads to crime the numerous instances 
of money stolen from employers and lost 
at gambling show as sadly as conclusively. 
Intemperance leads to extravagance, to the 
loss of situations, and tothe impossibility of 
procuring others; and these to poverty 
and debt and embarrassment; and these to 
crime, wherever fear or conscience dces not 
restrain. But intemperance deadens both 
fear and conscience. The intimate connec- 
tion between intemperance and licentious- 
ness has been observed fer ages. ‘ Thine 
eyes shall behold strange women and thine 
heart shall utter perverse things.” Thus 
Many young men become licentious who 
would not have done so if they had been 
strictly temperate; and in many of the 
cases that occur of dishonesty among clerks 
it appears that much of the amount stolen 
was spent ttpon abondoned women. But 
there has been a marked increase of drink- 
ing among the youth of the country within 
a few years. The Temperance Reforma- 
tion for a while checked it among the sons 
of religious people. Only those among 
them who threw off all restraint drank. 
But that time has passed; and all the 
efforts made do not stay thetide. False 
notions, imported from Europe and brought 
back by thoughtless travelers, who consult 
their own tastes rather than the right and 
wrong, the tendencies of things, and the 
welfare of others concerning beer and wine, 
have done a dreadful work. There are, 
also, three things which have a direct tend- 
evcy to stimulate drinking, especially 
among young men. The public billiard 
saloon, of which it is enough to say that 
the habit of the frequenters is either to 
play for the drinks or to play for the price 
of the game and drink afterward. This is 
known from the testimony of many who 
have frequented them, of many who do 
still, of neighbors who have observed those 
who enter and the condition of many who 
depart, and from the proximity of bar 
rooms to these saloons; and any one who 
chooses to visit them can see for himself 
that the young man who frequents billiard 
saloons is in little or no danger of becom- 
ing a total abstinence man and that he who 
resorts to such places without being a total 
abstainer is in danger of becoming addict- 
ed to drink. : 

The average drug-store is now the most 
dangerous institution to young men 1n all 
large cities and towns; for it affords safe- 
ty from suspicion to the respectable young 
man in the neighborhood where he lives. 
These places are open day and night and 
on the Sabbath. The common groggery 
must be closed; but the druggist may sell 
liquor disguised in soda. The Apostle 
James says: ‘‘ Doth a fountain send forth 
at the same place sweet water ond bitter?” 
Certainly the modern soda-fountain in the 
average drug-store does this. A physician 
of note informed me that he saw a young 
man drink brandy, disguised in soda, four 
times in an hour on Sunday evening ina 
drug-store; while I have known the boy 
sent for a prescription for his sick mother 
to be detained until men calling for liquor 
could be served. There are honorable ex- 
ceptions—druggists who sell alcohol as 
they sell other medicines and poisons; but 
their number in cities and large towns is 
not large and diminishes annually. 

The relation of salesmen to their custom- 
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ers should beconsidered. The practice of 
visiting hotels and conversing with buyers 
in the evening has become nearly universal ; 
so that the leading hotels are crowded 
every evening and the scene has become a 
feature of New York life. And there isa 
steady stream from the balls to the bar- 
rooms; while commercial travelers are ex- 
posed to constant temptation both to drink 
and to ask others to drink, for the readiest 
way to obtain access to many customers is 
to drink with them. Thus intemperance 
increases among young men, and thus it 
contributes to the increase of crime. In 
another communication we will traee the 
operation of causes whicb, if more subtle, 
are not less deadly. 
ee = 


GOSPEL MIRACLES AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL MIRACLES. 


IV. 








BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 





As we advance into the fourth century, 
called the Nicene Age, we meet with a 
notable increase in the number of alleged 
miracles. This fact, as was observed 
before, is itself remarkable. We certainly 
should not expect more miracles at the 
time when, on account of the spread of 
Christianity, they were less needed. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the very 
writers in this period who report miracles 
—as Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine—in 
other passages of their writings speak of 
the age of miracles as by-gone. It is im- 
portant to observe, also, that, notwithstand- 
ing the high merit of the Christian authors 
of this time, they exhibit the vicious 
rhetorical tone which had now infected 
literature. There was a habit of thought 
and style which tends to breed exaggeration. 
Worse still, in most of the Fathers of this 
period a lax doctrine is avowed respecting 
the obligation of veracity where a good 
end is to be secured by prevarication, false 
argument, or disingenuous accommodation. 
Jerome and Chrysostom are not free from 
this grave fault. Augustine, who opposed 
these practices, is a noble exception. That 
perverted state of moral feeling in men 
otherwise good weakens the force of their 
testimony. Then the end for which the 
alleged miracles of the Nicene Age were 
wrought must render them, in the judg- 
ment of Protestant Christians, on a priors 
grounds, incredible. They were not to attest 
a new revelation. They were not even 
to aid missionaries to the heathen in their 
work. They wore connected with relic 
worship and with the doctrine of the inter- 
vention and supernatural help of martyrs 
and saints. Superstitious beliefs, without 
warrant from the Scriptures, lay at the 
basis of them, These occurrences, what- 
ever they were, operated to bolster up such 
beliefs. But the proof of a miracle lies, it 
must not be forgotten, not merely in the 
attestation on which it rests, but on the 
need and occasion of it, in all the environ- 
ment in which it is found. The concom- 
itants are never to be left out of view. 

These considerations may not justify us 
in throwing aside peremptorily the various 
narrations of the supernatural which the 
Nicene writers present to us; but they do 
justify the most careful scrutiny. Where, 
as in the case of Augustine, there is no 
ground for distrusting the truthful inten- 
tion of the narrator, we are bound to con- 
sider whether the phenomena which he re- 
ports were known to him directly; and, if 
they were, whether they necessarily in- 
volve anything miraculous—whether they 
may not be explained by referring them to 
hallucination or to some other source of 
unconscious illusion. 

We are now prepared to attend to the re- 
ports of miracles which Augustine has col- 
letted in his treatise on the City of God 
(Lit. xxii). He starts with a reference to 
the objection that miracles are no longer 
wrought. It might be replied, he says, 
that they are no longer necessary, as they 
were at first. This answer is in keeping 
with other statements made by him, which 
imply that no such miracles were wrought 
in his time as were done by Christ and the 
apostles. But in this place he affirms that 
miracles are wrought, though more private- 
ly and less widely reported. Many of 
those to which he refers are alleged to have 
been performed in connection with the 
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relics of the proto-martyr, Stephen, which 

as was Claimed, were discovered in 415, at 
a place called Carphagamala, in Palestine: 
Gamaliel, the Jewish rabbi, appeared in 
visions to Lucien, a priest of the Church 
there, and informed him that after Stephen 
had been stoned to death, and his body had 
been left exposed for a day and a night, it 
was carried, by his order, to this place; 
twenty miles distant. Nicodemus, also, he 
had caused to be interred at the side of 
Stephen, and Gamaliel’s own “ dear son, 
Alitas.” The remains, by the aid of this 
direction, was discovered, and a new shrine 
for pilgrims was thus created at Jerusalem. 
A portion of these relics found their way 
to Africa, and became the center of mir- 
aculous phenomena, the details of which 
are given by Augustine. It certainly re- 
quiresa great stretch of credulity to believe 
that these relics, thus identified with the 
proto-martyr, ever really belonged to him; 
and this circumstance suggests beforehand 
a legitimate doubt as to miraculous in- 
terpositions in connection with them. But 
Augustine relates other miracles as having 
occurred in Africa, and it is worth while 
to notice these. The first is decribed at 
length. It is the disappearance of a fistula 
in the case of a man at Carthage, who had 
not long before undergone a surgical oper- 
ation for the same trouble. This event, 
which fills Augustine with devout amaze- 
ment, is easily accounted for by physicians 
at present, without any recourse to the 
supernatural. It was simply ignorance of 
physiology that led to the inference that it 
was a miracle. The next case is that of 

Innocentia, a Christian woman, in the same 
city, who had a cancer on one of her 
breasts, and was cured by the sign of the 
cross wade upon it by the first woman 
whom she saw coming out of the baptist- 
ery, of whom she had been directed ina 
dream to ask this favor. Here, in 
the absence of «a more particular 
statement of the circumstances, it would 
be rash to suppose a miracle. But 
the attestation is in this case singularly 
deficient. The supposed mircle had been 
kept secret, much to Augustine’s indigna- 
tion, who was somehow informed of the 
event and reprimanded the woman for not 
making it public. She replied that she 
had not kept silence on the subject; but 
Augustine found, on inquiry, that the wo- 
men who were best acquainted with her 
“knew nothing of it,” and ‘listened in 
great astonishment” when, at his instiga- 
tion, she told her story. How remarkable 
that the sudden deliverance from a dis- 
order which the physicians had pronounced 
incurable should not have been known to 
her most intimate female acquaintance! 
Why did she tell Augustine that she had 
not kept it to herself? How did he him- 
self find it out? The next miracle is that 
of ‘‘ black woolly-haired boys,” who ap- 
peared to a gouty doctor and warned him 
not to be baptized that year. They trod 
on his feet and gave him the acutest pain. 
Ile knew them to be devils and disobeyed 
them; and was relieved in the very act of 
baptism and did not suffer from gout af- 
terward. If we suppose that the fact was 
well attested, who would be bold enough 
to ascribe it toa miracle? How easy, ina 
multitude of cures of this sort, to con- 
found the antecedent with the cause, the 
post hoc with the propter hoc! Several of 
the mircles which Augustine had gathered 
into his net are of a grotesque character— 
as that which provided Florentius, a poor 
tailor of Hipps, with a new coat, after a 
prayer to the Twenty Martyrs, whose 
shrine was near at hand. Who was the 
cook that found the gold ring in the fish’s 
belly, and who was it that interrogated her 
onthe subject? There are three or four in- 
stances of the raising of the dead which 
are found in Augustine’s list. But of 
neither of these does he pretend to have 
been an eye-witness; nor, if the circum- 
stances are credited in the formin which 
they are given, is there anything to prove 
that death had actually taken place. A 
swoon or the temporary suspension of the 
powers of life may have been in each in- 
stance all that really occurred. 

Another miracle in Augustine’s cata- 
logue is that of the Martyrs of Milan, 
which occurred while he was in that city 
and which is also described circumstantial- 
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violent conflict was raging between Am- 
brose and the mass of the populace, on the 
one side, and the Arian Empress, Justina, 
the widow of Valentinian I, with her fol- 
lowing, on the other. Ambrose had re- 
fused her demand that one church edifice 
should be set apart for Arian worship. The 
populace, who were in full sympathy with 
their bishop, were in a high state of excite- 
ment, A new church was to.be dedicated, 
and they were eager for relics with which 
to eprich it. Then follows the unexpected 
discovery of the remains of two utterly 
forgotten martyrs, Protasius and Gerva- 
siys, with fresh blood upon them and able 
to shake the earth in the neighborhood 
where they lay. As they are transported 
through the city, a blind butcher toucbes 
the fringe of the pall that covers them, and 
at once receives his sight. We are not 
willing to join with Isaac Taylor in impart- 
ing to Ambrose himself complicity in a 
fraud. Yet the circumstances connected 
with the discovery of the bodies indicate 
that fraud and superstitious imagination 
were combined in those who were most 
active in the matter. The blindness of the 
butcher was not congenital. It was a dis- 
order which had obliged him to retire from 
his business. But oculists know well that 
cases of total or partial blindness are some- 
times instantly relieved. What was the 
special cause of the disorder in this in- 
stance? Had there been symptoms of 
amendment before? Was the cure com- 
plete at the moment? As long as we are 
unable to answer these and like questions, 
it is unwise to assume that there was a 
miracle. The accounts, we may add, lack 
the simplicity of the Gospel narratives. 
They are infected with the exalted rhetor- 
ical tone to which we have adverted. 

The evidence for most of those post- 
apostolic miracles which are more com- 
monly referred to melts away on examina- 
tion. The miracle of ‘the thundering 
legion,” whose prayers are said to have 
saved the army of Marcus Aurelius (A. D. 
174), and to have thus turned him from his 
hostility to Christianity, is one of these. 
But no such effect was produced on the 
emperor's mind, since he persecuted the 
Christians afterward (A. D.178). The tem- 
pest of rain which brought relief to the 
army the heathen asserted was the conse- 
quence of their own prayers to Jupiter. 
If it was true that a sudden shower of the 
kind described.in the story followed upon 
the supplications of the Christian soldiers, 
we should hardly be justified in pronounc- 
ing it a miracle, in the proper sense of the 
term. The story of the cross, with an in- 
scription upon it, seen by Constantine in 
the sky Eusebius heard from the emperor 
not until twenty-six years after the event, 
and was not acquainted with it when, with 
the best opportunities for informing him- 
self, he wrote his ‘‘Cburch History” (about 
A. D. 325). That Constantine hada dream 
in the night such as Taetantius describes is 
not improbable. It is possible that on the 
day previous a parbelion or some similar 
phenomenon may have seemed to his ex- 
cited and superstitious feeling a cross of 
light. Under the circumstances and con- 
sidering the defects in the testimony, the 
natural explanation is far the most prob- 
able. None of the post-apostolic miracles 
appears to have a stronger attestation than 
that of the breaking cut of fire from the 
foundations of the temple at Jerusalem 
when the workmen, by the orders of the 
Emperor Julian, set about the task of re- 
building that edifice. The fact is stated 
by a contemporary beathen writer of good 
repute, Ammianus Marcellinus. Notwith- 
standing the grave historical difficulties 
which have been suggested by Lardner 
and others, it seems most reasonable to 
conclude that some startling phenom- 
enon of the kind actually occurred. 
Neander says: “‘A sign coming from 
God is here, certainly not to be mis- 
taken, although natural causes also co- 
operated. Guizot, in his notes on Gib- 
bon, explains the recurrence by refer- 
ring it to the explosion of the subterranean 
gases suddenly liberated by the workmen. 
Although the admission of a miracle in 
such a case detracts nothing from the pecu- 
. liar function and evidential force of the 
miracles of Scripture, we cannot feel 
obliged to call in here a supernatural 
agency. Natural causes of a physical na- 





ture, together with the fears and fancies 
of the laborers and the exaggerating im- 
agination of reporters, suffice to explain 
the alarm created and the cessation of the 
work, 

In closing this diecussion, I reiterate the 
conviction that it is the excellence and 
glory of Christianity as the religion of 
redemption which uphold the miracles in- 
cidental to its introduction into the world 
and lend the most powerful corroboration 
to the testimony in behalf of them. But 
these miracles, when compared with those 
of post-apostolic ages, are characterized, 
as a whole, by a dignity and beauty worthy 
of the Divine Author. And the attesta- 
tion, in itself considered, in the light of 
the circumstances under which the wit- 
nesses give it, is far stronger than the at- 
testation on which the alleged miracles of 
later times must depend for credence. 
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BOOK-MAKING IN AMERICA. 





BY CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, 





THERE can be little question that the art 
of making handsome books has materially 
declined in this country during the last ten 
or twelve years. Between 1860 and 1865 it 
made great gains. The period of the Civil 
War stimulated American literature, instead 
of retarding its growth—for the reason, 
doubtless, that any great multiplication of 
bewspaper readers is always followed by an 
increased attention to bocks. This gain 
in the mechanical appearance of American 
books, however, was not solely due tothe 
increased activity of the book trade; but de- 
pended, also, upon a similar revival in En- 
gland and France. Since 1865 we have, espe- 
cially in the Eastern States, shown a greatly 
quickened devotion to painting, architect- 
ure, and house-decoration. All this, how- 
ever, has been little help to our literature, 
avd no help at all to conscientious or 
attractive printing. People whose time is 
taken up with placques and _ porcelain 
have, as a rule, little care for hand-made 
paper or vellum backs. A return to fif- 
teenth-century fashions in decoration too 
often means a return to the fifteenth-cen- 
tury custom of remanding books to the 
bookish class. People will not spend mon- 
ey for the intelligent adornment of what 
they have not time to read. Even among 
readers, art on the wall proves a dangerous 
rival to art on the book-shelf. 

If the average beauty of our handsomest 
books has grown less, it is the fault of the 
public, rather than the publishers. Several 
noted houses have tried to issue no books 
of discreditable mechanical appearance, 
just as Macmillan in England and Jouaust 
in Paris have aimed to do; and nearly 
every house has lavished upon a few of its 
publications an unusual amount of care 
and expense. The result has not been 
wholly gratifying. The general public 
seems to be indifferent to the appearance 
of a book, so longas it is printed from re- 
spectable type on decent paper. A two- 
dollar book that costs eighty cents to man- 
ufacture seems to find purchasersas readi- 
ly as one that costs a dollar. Naturally, 
therefore, the publisher contents himself 
with mere neatness, and ceases to pay par- 
ticular attention to the tint of the paper or 
the evenness of the impression. 

The Germans know little about hand- 
some printing and nothing about band- 
some binding. The French print with a 
greater evenness and daintiness of typo- 
graphical impression than any other na- 
tion. They are like the Germans in leav- 
ing the question of binding to the individ- 
ual purchaser, for whom nearly all French 
books are issued in paper covers. The 
English excel the Germans and nearly 
equal the French in printing, and solve the 
question of binding by issuing the majority 
of books in uncut leaves and cheap and 
feeble cloth covers, to be supplanted by 
leather at the purehaser’s option. In Amer- 
ica a cloth binding is, as a rule, intended 
to be permanent. In cloth covers, there- 
fore, we excel foreign nations ; but are ac- 
cordingly unable to spend as much as the 
English on paper or as much as the French 
on press-work. This restriction is the 
more stringent in that we must issue many 
books at a low price, like the Germans, 
rather than a few books at a high price, 


like the better English publishers, and yet 
must include covers in the selling price. 


Undeterred by this necessity, some of 
our publishers, eighteen or twenty years 
ago, endeavored to give a new popularity 
to the art of book-making, as such. In ac- 
curacy and neatness we had for years oc- 
cupied a commendable position ; notably 
in works of reference and in such books as 
Lossing’s ‘‘ Field-book of the Revolution,” 
Verplanck’s Shakespeare, and the Little 
& Brown series of English poets. The 
Cambridge printing establishments in par- 
ticular, with that of the late John Wilson 
(then in Boston), had laid the only true 
foundation for handsome printing, in a 
scrupulous attention to careful proof-read- 
ing. The days of ridiculous red-and-gilt 
annuals and the tawdrily illustrated poets 
were over; and with the coming of ‘“‘old- 
style” type into fashion there grew up 
a greater devotion to clearness of impres- 
sion, a more careful choice of ink and pa- 
per, and an increased desire to put forth a 
page whose general appearance should be 
tasteful.. The great quantity of old-style 
type which was suddenly demanded ne- 
cessitated the use to a large extent of new 
material, and this circumstance aided in 
the revival. At first old style type pure 
and simple was used; but ‘‘ modern old- 
style” soon succeeded it. Of books print- 
edin the former style ‘‘ The Poetry of the 
Bells,”’ issued from the Riverside Press, at 
Cambridge, in 1859, and Mr. T. O. FH. P. 
Burnham’s edition (1860) of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s miscellaneous works are excellent ex- 
amples. The latter was also printed at 
Riverside, and both hooks were fully 
abreast of the best English work. But the 
Riverside Press has, as a rule, steadily ad- 
hered to the modern style, and has made a 
symmetrical page and an honest diguity of 
appearance its chief aims. Its edition of 
Bacon’s works, in fifteen volumes, is a not- 
able honor to our typographic art, and is 
considerably superior in type, ink, and 
press-work to the English edition, of which 
itisareprint. About the same time (in 
1860) with the completion of this edition 
of Bacon the Riverside editions of Dick- 
ens and Scott applied the same care to.the 
manufacture of smaller books. All three 
of these sets of plates are still in creditable 
condition; and the books, especially in 
large-paper form, are good examples of 
what may be called the John Murray style 
of book-making. The Riverside Irving 
and the ‘Riverside Classics” (Picciola, 
etc ) showed what could be done in the 
use of head and tail pieces and initial Jet- 
ters in books having the same open page 
and clear type. The once popular blue-and- 
gold fashion was likewise initiated at the 
Riverside Press, which, though slow to 
adopt novelties, h»s been willing to range, 
for experiment’s sake, from the blue-and- 
gold of 1856 to the red, black, and white of 
Scribner’s San-Souci series (1876). The 
Riverside style has always been specially 
suitable, by its clearness and legibility, for 
law and technical publications, as well as 
for juveniles. Large, fair type and a shape- 
ly page have been the constant support of 
the reputation of the establishment, and 
have excused in the public mind a certain 
lack of daintiness, as well as the infrequen- 
cy of its special efforts toward novelty. 


Cambridge, where the first printing-press 
north of Mexico was set up, has always 
succeeded in keeping well to the front in 
standard and ornamental book-making. 
Its University Press, though not an aca- 
demic establishment in the Clarendon Press 
sense, bas always had a certain connection 
with the literary accuracy of Boston and 
Cambridge. As far as the revival in Ameri- 
can book-making was concerned, the Uni- 
versity Press (notably during the life of its 
late senior proprietor, A. K. P. Welch) 
was noted for its almost unvarying use of 
old-style type, though its editions of Burke’s 
works and De Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy 
in America” were good examples of stand- 
ard printing in the common typography. 
The quarto edition of Ticknor’s ‘‘ Life of 
Prescott,” printed at the University Press 
late in 1863, has been generally considered 
the finest American book, whether in its or- 
dinary or large-paper form. In this book 
the impression was faultless, and the head 
and tail-pieces and initial letters in exqui- 





p site taste. The printing of wood-cuts of 


the highest quality in the midst of the text 
had never before been done so successfully, 
This book was in genuine old style, with 
the long s and the connected ct. Very simi- 
lar in appearance and scarcely inferior in 
beauty was the Rev. Edward L. Clark’s 
**Daleth,” issued in costly style, »s 2 me- 
morial of the author’s sister. These two 
volumes, with other issues of the time, 
were bound in smooth vellum cloth, the 
most beautiful but the least durable of all 
cloth bindings. In vellum, too, appeared 
the American reprint (eight volumes) of 
the Golden Treasury series, a reprint fully 
equal to its elegant English protetype and 
in some volumes superior. For 18mo books 
we have nothing better to show, on the 
whole, than this series; though the 1865 
edition of the King’s Chapel (Boston) 
liturgy, with its rubrics and red lines, is 
more elegant in its first appearance. The 
diamond type of the notes in the Golden 
Treasury volumes is simply exquisite. For 
a larger book, yet one shapely and conven- 
ient to hold, tbe ill-fated Sever reprint of 
Thackeray (afterward bought up by the 
Harpers and virtually suppressed by them) 
deserved high praise. Inthe same year (1865) 
began, with the Farringford Tennyson, 
a notable series of poetical editions of the 
same size and style. The celebrated Long- 
fellow’s Daunte set began in 1867, and is held 
by some bibliomaniacs to dispute the palm 
with Tickno1’s Prescott. 1867, too, saw 
the beginving, with Whittier’s Snow- 
Bound, of a set of octavo illustrated vol- 
umes, beautiful at first, but lessening in 
merit with each issue. Other notable 
achievements of the University Press dur- 
ing the period we are considering were 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘“‘ Book of the Sonnet” (1867); 
a dateless edition of Gray's poems, in small 
quarto; Little, Brown & Co,’s reprint, in 
snall and large paper, of Major’s edition of 
Walton’s Angler; aud, best of all its lesser 
issues, James T. Field’s selection (1862) 
from the writings of Sir Thomas Browne, 

The catalogue of the chief handsome 
books since 1860 has not been exhausted 
here, nor is it confined to the two establish- 
ments mentioned. Nearly every publish- 
ing house in existence between 1860 and 
1870 (notably Appleton, Joc] Munsell, the 
late William Veazie, and Little & Brown) 
was represented by beautiful and tasteful 
books. This zeal has left no adequate suc- 
cession in the present decide. We have 
had, to be sure, publications like ‘‘The 
Harvard Book,” Furness’s Shakespeare, the 
“ Butterflies of North America,”’ and sun- 
dry books printed from the long French 
type imported by the University Press in 
1868 for the use of Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 
There has also been a notable revival of 
handsome and even elegant printing in the 
establishment of the Harpers, Despite 
these, the fact remains that handsome books 
are not at present demanded by public taste, 
with two exceptions—juveniles and text- 
books. In the latter department of print- 
ing we have suddenly beaten the world. 

It is hardly worth while to single out, in 
contrast to the honorable list already re- 
corded, any special examples of recent 
shabby books. They are not few and the 
offense of some of them is flagrant. Not 
until recent years, certainly, would a zinc 
reproduction of all the pages of a foreign 
book have been deemed a decent substi- 
tute for electrotype plates. But, after all, 
there is nothing hopeless in the case. Fash- 
ions in book-making are sure to returD, 
sooner or later. Printing, in one sense, is 
a stationary art. The best book-work of 
to-day is not superior to the best book-work 
of the sixteenth century. * In any estate we 
can only equal what we cannot surpass. 
We shall do so again, as we have hitherto. 
It is well that speed and cheapness bave 
not driven comeliness and elegance still 
nearer the wall. Utility cannot supplant 
beauty, in the long.run, in book-making oF 
in anything else. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Tue fact that Wheaton’s ‘Elements of 
International Law” and Woolsey’s “‘ Introduc- 
tion to International Law” have, by the order 
of the Chinese Government, been transla 
and published in China for the study and use 
of Chinese jurists, while a high compliment 
the distinguished authors may be taken * 
one evidence that Chinamen are not so much 
below par as the “hoodlum” critics of 58° 





Francisco would have us believe. 
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* And behold, « certain lawyer stood up and tempt- 
ed him, saying: Master, what shall [I do to inherit 
eternal life? 

“He said unto him: Whatis written in the law? 
How readest thou? 

“And he answering said: Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself. And He said 
unto him: Thou hast answered right. This do and 
thou shalt live.”—Lwke wx, 25. 





I HAVE been relieved to find that others more 
competent to do it than myself have experi- 
enced difliculty in telling what social science 
is. I shall content myself with a very practi- 
cal interpretation of it. 

The subject (of social science) in the ab- 
stract involves many perplexing problems, It 
deals with such intricate relations and subtle 
changes and varied phenomena that the pos- 
sibility of constructing an exact science of 
society may be justly doubted. But it is pos- 
sible, undoubtedly, to develop a wider and 
deeper knowledge of the principles which are 
essential to the welfare of society. This I 
understand to be the noble alm of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association. Social science, 
defined by the practical purposes of the Asso- 
ciation, is that process of thought, research, 
and action which seeks to discover and apply 
the principles which make for the good of 
society. 

Social science cannot, therefore, be a matter 
of indifference to any man who knows what it 
is and realizes his complex relations as a social 
being. In its efforts to evolve the one harmo- 
nious truth of society it sweeps the whole key- 
board of human interests and touches some- 
where each individual in the great aggregate. 

It comprehends all those conditions of vice, 
disease, crime, poverty® strife, suffering, and 
wrong which quiver through every nerve of 
the social organism. 

It seeks to answer the questions which are 
extorted from « sufferiug humanity by these 
conditions, to discover the hidden causes and 
to apply the remedy. 

It is necessarily related to all those forces 
by which good government may be established, 
just laws made, crime repressed and prevented, 
criminals reformed, public morality advanced, 
and sound principles of economy, trade, and 
finance diffused. 

Surely, a science sv wide in {ts scope and 
vital to the welfare of each member of the 
body can be foreign to the ioterests of none 
but the Ishmaelites of mankind. 

I am to speak of one of the forces which 
social science recognizes as a necessary factor 
in the problem of society. The subject as- 
signed me is social science in its relations to 
religion. 

That religion in some form has entered into 
socicty and exerted a powerful influence will, 
of course, be admitted. It is a part of his- 
tory and needs no proof. 

That it is a necessary social clement we 
may also safely assume. The least partial 
students of social science admit this. Says Her- 
bert Spencer: * However dominant may be- 
come the moral sentiment enlisted in behalf of 
humanity, it can never exclude the sentiment, 
alone properly culled religious, awakened by 
that which is behind humanity and behind all 
other things. A religious system is a normal 
and essential factor in every evolving society. 
The spectalities of it have certain fitnesses to 
to the social conditions. While its form i8 
temporary, its substance is permanent.” Phye- 
feal sefence, also, in crowding out the old 
faith, recognizes the need of some religion by 
offering its cosmic emotions asa substitute, 

But we may go a step further, and assume 
also, that the religion which has entered into 
and baptized our civilization with the name of 
its founder, Christ, has claims upon social 
science which no other religion presents. You 
will not expect me to enter upon a comparison 
of religions to prove this. There can be no 
question of precedence in authority between it 
and the systems of Sakya, Mundi, Confucius, 
Zoroaster, or Mohammed. Wemay recognize in 
these many germs of thetruth. We admitthat 
Judaism is the stock out of which it grew; 
but there is no rivalry between these systems 
and Christianity. It has an acknowledged 
superiority, which can only be contested by 
some of those products of modern thought 
which propose to supersede it. None of them, 
however, have attained sufficient ripeness to 
be treated otherwise than incidentally in their 
relations to the religion of Christ. 

We shall take it for granted, therefore, that 
by the term “religion” in the question before 
us the Christian religion is meant. 

What has social science to do with it: or, in 
other words, what has the eager, prying 
thought of the age which seeks to evolve 
order out of social chaos to do with the “true 
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light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world” » 

We ‘claim that social science is related to 
Christianity, in the fact that it discloses prin- 
ciples and sets in motion forces which are 
vital to the interests of society in all its de- 
partments, 

We do not claim that it supplies rules which 
apply to every specific relation of our 
social life. We should entirely miss its dis- 
tinetive character if we undertook to apply it 
in this way. Rules are the outgrowth of prin- 
ciples and may be modified by circumstances. 
Christianity embodies the unchanging princi- 
ples. It contains the first truths of society, 
which are as inseparable from its growth and 
perfection as an organic whole as the silent 
influences outstreaming from the sun are in- 
separable from the development of the king- 
dom of Nature. 

Now, in order to demonstrate this, we must 
show what the religiou of the Bible essentially 
is. 

The portion of Scripture just read discloses 
the essence of it. The certain lawyer who 
stood up and tempted Christ, saying ‘* What 
shall I-do to innerit eternal life?’’ gave ex- 
pression to the need which religion meets. 
He was referred back to tbe law of which he 
wasateacher. ‘ What is written inthe law?’ 
said Christ. ‘‘How readest thou?’? He 
answered: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and soul and mind and 
strength.”? Our Lord declared he had answered 
right. ‘‘ Do this,” he added, ‘‘ and thou shalt 
live.” 

Now, itis at just this point of doing that the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism appears. 
It is true that the lawyer stated that which was 
the essence of religion under the law; but 
Christ assented to it as the necessary condi- 
tion of eternal life under the Gospel. He in- 
troduced no new law. He expressly said that 
he came not to destroy, but to fulfill. The 
grand end of his mission was not to create a 
new religion ; but to realize the old in the new 
life which he created. The love which a stern 
“thou shalt’? could not compel he warmed 
into being by the manifestation of God’s con- 
straining love in him. He transferred the sanc- 
tions of law from Sinai to Calvary. The faith 
which he requires is a faith which works by 
love; a faith which Paul declares to be noth- 
ing without charity; a faith which proves 
itself by loyalty to Christ; and this, he says, is 
my commandment: ‘ That ye love one another 
as I have loved you.’”? It was a new command- 
ment in the measure and the motive of it—‘‘as 
I have loved you”’; but in principle it was, as 
Jobn tells his disciples, the ‘‘ old command- 
ment which ye have heard from the begin- 
ning.’”’ Because “love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” Christianity exalts charity or love 
above all other virtues. 

The essence of religion, therefore, is the 
sume under the Gospel as under the law. But 
Christianity, as distinguished from Judaism, is 
that truth embodied in Jesus Christ which es- 
tablishes man in relations of love to God and 
his fellow men. 

In reaching this definition of religion, we 
gain an important point, for we prove that it is 
superior to those distortions of it which are so 
commonly confounded with it; we separate it 
from the misconceptions and _ perversions 
which human ignorance or prejudice has fast- 
ened upon it ; we refute the assertion that its 
‘ideal is negative rather than positive, passive 
rather than active, innocence rather than no- 
bleness, abstinence from evil rather than ever- 
getic pursuit of good’’; we see that it is more 
than its institutions, its theologics, and its 
rituals. These may be defective and change 
their forms from age toage. But religion works 
through them to ripeness, as the grain of mus- 
tard seed, to which it is likened, develops 
through slow processes into a great tree, or a 
little leaven leavens gradually the whole lump. 

We are to show that religion in this sense is 
vital to the interests of society. The law 
‘thou shalt love the Lord thy Giod with all thy 
heart and soul and mind and strength, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,’’ regards man ina three- 
fold relation—to himself, to his neighbor, and 
to his God. The principles of Christianity are 
really contained in the one law of love, which 
is to govern these relations. 

The duties which belong to man in bis rela- 
tions to himself and to his neighbors consti- 
tute morality. No one presumes to doubt that 
morality is vital to the welfare of society. All 
science—pbysical, metaphysical, and social— 
bears witness to its sacred and supreme im- 
portance. All serious scientific thinkers are 
quick to repudiate an immoral tendency in 
their teaching. Systems which conflict with 
Christianity and ignore immortality and a per- 
sonal God are foremost to claim a moral good 
as their logical outcome. 

It is clear that under the head of man’s rela- 
tions to himself and to his neighbor all possi- 
ble social questions are included. Itis the 
work of social science to discover the obliga- 
tions which belong to those relations. Social 
science is, therefore, inseparably rooted in 








morality. Now, in the precept ‘‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’? we have a 
moral principle of fundamental and unchang- 
ing importance. This isso manifest that the 
best of skeptical philosophers agree to ap- 
prove it. John Stuart Mill classes it with 
those noble moralities of which he says it is 
impossible ‘that they should be forgotten or 
cease to be operative on the human conscience 
while human beings remain cultivated or civil- 
ized.’’? Comte, the philosopher of the new re- 
ligion of humanity, makes it the center of his 
system—‘ the First Commandment, to which 
there is no second.’” We are aware that they 
do not credit it to Christianity ; that they are 
very careful to show that it originated in the 
ancient philosophies and to displace it from 
its religious sanctions. 

It is sufficient, however, for our present pur- 
pose that the worth of it is admitted and that 
Christ has made it the center of his moral sye- 
tem. It detracts nothing from the luster of 
Christianity that there should have been dim 
prophecies of its fullness in the twilight of 
man’s moral development. We are not jeal 
ous of the gray dawn because it anticipates 
the sun. 

It is something that we find in it a common 
denominator, accepted by skeptics and be- 
levers alike, around which they may rally 
and from which they may work out, theoret- 
ically, at least, the problems of society. 

We claim that to love your neighbor as 
yourself is not only an excellent principle ; but 
thatit is in itself a perfect and inclusive morality. 

The love required is not a mere sentimental 
fondness; but regard for the good of my 
neighbor as for my own, involving the will and 
effort to secure it. 

The limit of the obligation is bumanity 
wherever it touches or may be influenced by me, 
Christ answered the question ‘‘ Who is my 
neighbor?’ in the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan. He showed that, as the Samaritan was 
neighbor to the Jew, his traditional foe, so the 
Jew was to go and do likewise, Inthe reciprocal 
sympathies of a common humanity, which 
should be stronger than the antagonisms of 
race, sect, or feeling, true neighborhood was to 
be found. 

The principle necessarily works out the most 
perfect development of the individual life. I 
am not to love myself more than my neighbor, 
nor my neighbor more than myself. Iam to 
regard society as one great self, of which my- 
self isa part. [am to seek my own good as a 
necessary element in the good of the whole. If 
Tlove myself merely forthe sake of myself, 
immedtate self-gratification is the law of my 
life. There is no bridle upon my passione— 
envy, malice, lust, cruelty, injustice, treach- 
ery, avarice asserting themselves at the cost of 
every pure disposition of the soul. 

But, if [ love myself forthe sake of my neigh- 
bor, regard fow his good isthe limit of self- 
indulgence. I must curb the thoughts which 
would kindle evil passions. I must restrain 
the passions which would defame, defile, de- 
fraud, or destroy. | must keep my body in 
temperance, sobriety, and chastity, and my 
tongue from evil speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing. I must be not only harmless ; but a useful 
member of society, developing all my powers. 
I must be as careful to preserve health, in 
order that I may neither be a burden nor 
transmit disease, as I am to preserve character, 
in order that. my influence may be wholesome. 

The law of love, therefore, puts itself where 
it belongs. It does not involve entire self- 
abnegation, as some have claimed. It per- 
fectly reconciles the principles of egoism and 
ultraism, as Spencer calls them; or, to use 
more familiar terms, ‘‘self-love and love to 
others.’”? These are not contradictory princi- 
ples, Self and others find their essential unity 
in the one inclusive law of love, as the planets 
movirg in their separate orbits are part of a 
majestic system, and roll on without joining, 
in perfect order, under the one harmonizing 
law of attraction. Legitimate self-love is sim- 
ply love governing self or the individual in the 
interests of society. I ama unit of the great 
aggregate. Social science says the character 
of the aggregate is determined by the char- 
acter of the units. The law of love is the true 
social principle, which requires that the units 
shall live not for self and others, not for self 
in others, but for self for the sake of others. 
The more unselfishly we aim at the good of 
others, the stronger is the motive to acquire, 
that we may impart; to take care of ourselves, 
that we may be helpful to others ; to cultivate 
our best powers, that society may reap a har- 
vest; and keep ourselves pure, down to the 
least thought which may pollute, that our 
influence may be good. Our own highest 
good comes as an incident of seeking the 
good of others. We miss itif we seek the 
good of others because it is for our good ; just 
as we cease to breathe easily and may even 
disorder the whole process of breathing if we 
thirk of breathing. ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy’’; but it has been well said that the 
man is a knave who acts upon that motive. 

Through each individual life the principle 
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works out into every relation of society. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor. The man who 
regards the good of his fellows cannot kill, 
commit adultery, steal, or He. If every man 
could be brought to act upon this principle, 
the problem of prevention and repression of 
the crime would be effectually solyed. There 
would be no crime. 

But regard for our neighbor’s good does 
more than merely restrain from evil-doing. It 
impels to the most generous fulfillment of 
every social duty. It necessarily enforces the 
obligations of husband and wife, parents and 
child, governors and governed, buyer and 
seller, employer and employed. By the opera- 
tion of this law there would be a high tide of 
faithfulness running through and perfectly 
fulfilling all these relations. If faithfulness is 
secured in all these relations, it is easy to see 
that there must be purity in the relations of the 
sexes; that the sacredness of the marriage 
bond is preserved ; that the family is protect- 
ed ; that the truest Iberty and order would re- 
sult from wise legislation and pure patriotism ; 
that the channels of trade would be purged 
from dishonesty; and that the problem of 
labor and capital would be solved by a just and 
generous system of co-operation. 

We have not, however, yet reached the mit 
of the operation of this law. It widens from 
duty into the broadest benevolence. To love 
my neighbor as myself is to have a living sym- 
pathy for man as man and to care for him as I 
care for myself ; or, in other words, to consider 
his wants as well as “his rights. It does not re- 
quire me to supply the wants of those who are 
able to supply their own wants. This would 
not be for their good. It would foster indo- 
lence and pauperism. It would be a wrong to 
society. The law of love requires me to act 
upon the apostolic rule: ‘‘If any man will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” That indiscrim- 
inate giving which gratifies an indolent com- 
passion is no part of it. True charity seeks to 
know and supply the real wants of men, and 
not their merely superficial needs. The real 
want of the pauper class is help to earn their 
own living by honest toll. True charity, there- 
fore, moved by real concern for human wel- 
fare, will seek to do thorough work by reform- 
ing the vicious and indolent, restoring their 
self-respect, and lifting them up to the level of 
usefulness again. 

But for those who are not able to supply 
their own wants—the weak, the sick, the dis- 
abled in body or in mind, the oppressed and 
the suffering—the law of love provides sympa- 
thy and care. 

While it intensifies the claims of kinship and 
of friendship, it makes of equal obligation that 
which, indeed, includes them both—the claims 
of humanity. A beautiful virtue bas grown 
up out of this broad obligation, which we call 
humanity. It is the affection which corre- 
sponds tothe idea of universal brotherhood. 
It tends to organize mankind as one great 
family, in which there should always be a 
mother’s love to embrace the orphan, strong 
arms for the infirm to lean upon, healing min- 
istries for the sick; strength, healtb, knowl- 
edge, wealth, wisdom, circulating through all 
the members, according to their several needs, 
while sympathy is everywhere the prevailing 
healing influence. 

Is it not evident that, under this law of be- 
nevolence, the causes of the ills which afflict 
society are reached and remedied as they could 
not be by any exteroal measure? Legislation 
may do much to repress intemperance, regu- 
late savitary conditions, prevent pauperism, 
aod improve prison discipline ; but it cannot 
touch the heart. It has in it the power of re- 
Hef; but not of reform. It may reach want, 
but not character; and till that {s reached 
nothing effectual or permanent is done. It is 
impersonal, and, therefore, none of the meas- 
ures which it enforces can supply the force 
which personal charity in the warmth of its 
zeal exerts to help reform and elevate man- 
kind. ‘There is no achievement,’’? says a 
master in moral science, “like that of lifting 
a man sunk in vice and enchained by evil 
habits on to the high ground of Christian 
mannood and fixing him permanently there ; 
and the more there is of sympathy and of 
effort for this the more is the character im- 
proved,” 

Now, I think it must be plain to all my hear- 
ers that the self-sacrifice which this law re- 
quires {s not a favatical self-annibilation, but 
a pure disinterestedness, which, in a generous 
care for the good of all, necessarily subordin- 
ates the profit, the pleasure, the care, the in- 
terests of self. Will any one say that such 
self-sacrifice does not tend to promote the wel- 
fare of society? It has been argued that 
work, enterprise, invention, improvement 
arise out of the principle that among citizens 
severally having unsatisfied wants each cares 
more to satisfy his own wants than the wants 
of others ;and, therefore, unqualified ultraism, 
in causing every man to care more to satisfy 
the wants of others than his own, would dis 
solve all existing social organization. But to 
love your neighbor as yourself is not an un- 
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qualified ultraism. It does not require us to 
care more for the interests of others than our 
own ; but, in caring to supply our own wants, 
to care equally for the wants of others. It is 
just because men care more to supply their 
own wants than the wants of others that their 
enterprises become monopolies, their pleas- 
ures breed corruption, their trade is disturbed 
by fraud, their politics disorder the state. 
Self-denial is the corrective of these evils. It 
is a necessary condition of every social reform. 
The clashing interests of the individual and 
society cannot be adjusted if the individual 
does not restrain himself at the point where 
indulgence becomes selfishness. The law of 
love is irreconcilable with selfishness. It 
neutralizes it absolutely. 

In neutralizing selfishness it neutralizes that 
which we call sio, for sin is essentially selfish- 
ness. If love is the fulfilling of the law, self- 
ishness must be that sin which is defined to be 
the transgression of the law. If sin is the ele- 
ment which has poisoned the fountains of so- 
ciety, love is the antidote which makes the 
bitter waters sweet. To love your neighbor as 
yourself, therefore, isa perfect and inclusive 
morality. ° 

But we claim that this morality cannot be 
realized in action without religion. 

To “love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and soul and strength and mind ”’ is the essence 
of religion. This is its first and great com- 
mandment. But to ‘love thy neighbor as thy- 
self’? is incorporate with it and a necessary 
part of it—the second commandment which is 
like unto it. 

Christianity creates the force which realizes 
the obedience which these laws demand. It in- 
spires the love which is the sum of our duty 
to God and man. ‘‘ We love him because he 
first loved us.”’ “ The Gospel is the revelation 
of God manifest in the flesh.”” He is brought 
near to us in Jesus Christ, as our father. By 
entering into human relations with us, through 
his Son, the possibilities of a like sonship are 
disclosed to our prodigal humanity. He pro- 
vides in the one mysterious sacrifice of Christ, 
completed on the cross, a reconciliation of in- 
finite righteousness with pardoning grace, 
which satisfies our souls, affords a ground of 
peace, and clears a way of access to the throne. 
He opens upon those who believe in his Sona 
flood of light and life and love which trans- 
forms them. The darkness, spectral with ig- 
norance and fear and guilt, is scattered, and 
they stand under the cloudless firmament of 
the Divine Fatherhood. Faith is simply the 
unclosing of the closed eyes to God in Christ, 
But with the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God inthe face of Jesus Christ comes 
the spirit of life. There is a new day for the 
man who believes, making a new life—new in 
its knowledge, its relations, its obligations, and 
ite motives. He has learned to “love the Lord 
his God with all bis heart.” 

Loving God, he loves his fellow-men, because 
this is his commandment, that ‘ye love one 
another as I have loved you”; because the 
sacrifice of Christ in our human nature, and to 
redeem it, gives it new worth ; because, under 
the consciousness of Fatherhood in God, a 
feeling of brotherhood for man is warmed into 
being ; because, as the sculptor, stooping over 
a rough block of marble, said ‘ There is an 
angel in this stone, and I must get it out,” so 
he realizes that there are angelic possibilities 
in the rudest of mankind. 

Now, if, as Herbert Spencer insists, conduct 
depends upon feeling, and, therefore, legisla- 
tion, education, and the mere inculcation of 
moral precepts are powerless to work moral re- 
forms, surely, religionsupplies in the feeling 
which it excites a moral force of the first im- 
portance to society. Can there be a higher 
feeling than the love of God which it inspires ? 
Must it not produce the highest kind of char- 
acter and of action? There may be, of course, 
a certain kind of moral action without religion. 
Men may be kept in the grooves of moral duty 
by the pressure of fear, self-interest, custom, 
or public sentiment; but ‘there is no living 
spirit in the wheels.’?’ The true morality 
which proceeds from a principle of love to our 
neighbor and is a governing, uniform, and re- 
generating social force derives its motive 
power from the love of God, 


It is a matter of fact that the uniform tend- 
ency of Christianity has been to produce such a 
morality. This appears in its singularly ag- 
gressive eharacter. It has kindled in its disci- 
ples a burning enthusiasm for humanity; it 
has made them eager to do good to their fel- 
low-men ; it has reached and leavened, through 
their efforts, whole nations. 


It appears also in the personal graces of hu- 
.mility, meekness, patience, forgiveness, truth, 
acd charity, which are peculiarly its own; in 
the sanctity which it has given to human life; 
in the hovor which it has restored to woman; 
in the sacredness which it has attached to the 
marriage bond ; in the place which it has given 
to the family as the true unit of society ; in the 
beautiful home life which has sprung up in its 
path ; in the gradual abolition of slavery ;in 
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diminishing the atrocity of wars; and in devel- 
oping the unity of nations, 

We know that these effects have been pro- 
duced through strife, revolution, and blood. 
It could not be otherwise, progressing, as 
Christianity has done, through human infirmity, 
ignorance, andsin. But the fact remains ‘that 
it is everywhere associated witb the best fruits 
of social progress and the highest and purest 
civilization. 

The argument is strengthened by another 
fact, which is an undeniable fact of history— 
viz., that the law of love was not a regenerating 
social force before the dawn of Christianity. 

It is true that Cicero maintained the doctrine 
of universal brotherhood as distinctly as it 
was afterward maintained by the Christian 
Church ; that Lucian expatiated with all the 
fervor of a Christian poet upon “the time 
when the human race will cast aside its weap- 
ons and all nations learn to love’; that Seneca 
anticipated the highest Christian duty when 
he said ‘‘ The duty of a citizen is in nothing 
to consider bis own interests distinct from that 
of others, as the hand or foot, if they possessed 
reason and understood the law of Nature, 
would do, and wish nothing that bad not some 
relation to the rest of the body ”; that Marcus 
Aurelius in meditations (not derived from 
Christianity) embodied the purest moral senti- 
ments, 

It is true that Judaism contains the law of 
love, and that the ethics of Christianity were 
reflected in scattered fragments, as ina broken 
mirror, through all the ethnic religions, 

But it is also true that the moral ideas which 
lay like the dry bones in Ezeklel’s vision upon 
the turface of the ancient world, some of them 
jointed into systems of religion and philoso- 
phy, did not become instinct with life and rise 
up a mighty living host until Christ came and 
breathed upon them the breath of God. He 
did not merely utter pure sentiments. He 
realized them in his own epotless character 
and holy life. He gave to the world in him- 
self the {uspiration of a great moral ideal. ‘In 
him was life, and the life was the light of 
man,” 

The testimony of Lecky is valuable in this 
connection, because he is regarded as an im- 
partial witness for Christianity. He displays 
the broad chasm that existed between the 
Roman moralists and the Roman people. On 
the one hand, he says: ‘‘ We find a system of 
ethics of which, when we consider tbe range 
and beauty of its prospects, the sublimity of 
the motives to which it appealed, and its per- 
fect freedom from superstitious elements, it is 
not too much to say that, though it may have 
been equaled, it has never been surpassed. 
On the other hand, we find a societyalmost 
destitute of moralizing institutions, occupa- 
tions, or beliefs, existing under an econom- 
ical and political system whigh inevitably led 
to geveral depravity, and passtonately addict- 
ed to the most brutalizing amusements. The 
moral code, while it expanded in theoretical 
catholicity, had contracted in practical appli- 
cations.’”?> He shows that the regenerating 
power of Christianity, contrasted with a beau- 
tiful but lifeless philosophy, resided in the fact 
that it wanted with its distinctive teaching a 
pure and noble system of ethics, which it proved 
itself capable of realizing in action. 

Now Jobn Stuart Mill finds fault with religion 
because it tends to stereotype morality, and 
may thereby seem to give divine sanctions to 
false principles. But he admits that to love 
your neighbor as yourse}f isa noble morality, 
which society can never outgrow and remain 
civilized, It is the distinctive glory of Chris- 
tianity that it as stereotyped this principle as 
its own all-inclusive morality, and enforced it 
by divine sanctions. Is there not a strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that Christianity is really of 
God in the fact that it has made of supreme 
obligation and quickened {uto life a principle 
of such universal and acknowledged fitness ? 

We have not time to enlarge upon the obvious 
fact that in proportion as skepticism prevails 
morality declines, 

France tried the experiment of demolishing 
the altars of religion, putting its profession 
under legal ban, and inaugurating atheism as 
the creed of the state. Was it a mere co- 
incidence that during the eclipse of faith there 
should have been a reign of anarchy, which 
threatened to dissolve society? ‘ We are the 
only people,” writes a journalist of that time, 
‘in the world who ever attempted to do with- 
out religion. But what is already our sad ex- 
perience? Every tenth day (the Sabbath of the 
infidels) we are astounded bythe recital of 
more crimes and assassinations than were com- 
mitted formerly in a whole year. At the risk 
of speaking an obsolete language and receiv- 
ing insult for response, we declare that we 
must cease striving to destroy the remnants of 
religion, if we desire to prevent the entire 
dissolution of society.” 

The honest student of social science cannot 
be blind to the fact that where skepticism pre- 
valls in our land morality declines. We have 
glaring and alarming proofs of it in movements 
which, ignoring religion, organize class against 





class, relax the sanctities of marriage, strike | 


at the foundations of our domestic life, and 
publicly announce “ free-love” conventions, in 
terms, as some one has well sald, “ which 
might have been translated from recovered 
literary memorials of Sodom.”’ 

Let Christianity, with its revelation of God, 
its ennobling motives, its hopes and promises, 
its immortality of righteousness and peace, be 
utterly annihilated ; let the Christ whose 
story has ‘‘done more to regenerate and to 
soften mankind then all the disquisitions of 
philosophers and all the exhortations of mor- 
alists be proved a myth,’’ and what would re- 
main? Would the ‘religion of humanity,’ 
which the noblest of our skeptical thinkers 
have dreamed of, prevail? It is a beautiful 
idea ; but it has had but one living ideal, Christ, 
and he first inspired the thought. It might 
linger among the few for a time; but it could 
have no power over the passions and conduct 
of the mass, It would be as far from the peo- 
ple as the stoical philosophy was from the peo- 
ple of itstime, There would be no sacredness 
in human life, that it should be regarded; no 
special worth to human nature, that it should 
be honored ; no sufficient motive in a posthu- 
mous influence for good to overcome the lusts 
of the present. ‘‘ Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry to-day, for to-morrow we die’’ would be 
the maxim of the multitude. 

We admit that there are refined thinkers in 
whom moral feelings and habits survive after 
religion has been rejected. But they survive 
as flowers retain fragrance and color after they 
are plucked, or the tree which has been killed 
at the roots puts forth for a season a few green 
leaves, Noble sentiments may remain; but 
moral principle, drained of its vital juices, in- 
evitably withers into selfishness. 

“‘Take my word for it,”’ said Sir Robert Peel, 
“itis not prudent, as a rule, to trust yourself 
to any man who tells you that he does not be- 
lieve iu a God or in a future after death.’’ This 
may be regarded as an extreme and unreason- 
able theological prejudice. But place by the 
side of it the sentiment of a zealous servant 
of science, who told Agassiz that the “ age of 
real civilization would have begun when you 
could go out and shoot a man for scientific pur- 
poses,’? The contrast proves that the states- 
man was not so very unreasonable, after all, 

We will, as briefly as possible, sum up our 
argument. To love your neighbor as yourself 
isa perfect and inclusive morality. But this 
morality cannot be realized in action apart 
from the Christian religion, which gives it 
force and vitality. Christianity, therefore, 
which incorporates our duty to man with our 
duty to God and inspires the love which fulfills 
them, contains the principles and forces which 
are fundamentally essential to the welfare of 
society. 

It follows (hat the question of social science, 
in its relation to religion, is not a question of 
the utility of religion, but of the first truths 
of social science itself. Christianity, as your 
honored secretary has well expressed it, is the 
cherishing seed-bed and nursery of social sci- 
ence. We call it a new science; but it really 
originated with Jesus Christ. I once thought 
that I had composed a tune; but after several 
months I found the identical melody, just as I 
had written it, in an old music book. My 
composition was only a memory. Our social 
science bas its original in the principles which 
Christ affirmed nineteen centuries ago—the 
principles of humanity, and universal brother- 
hood, and eternal right. The wave of har- 
mony which he set in motion has struck our 
thought, and formulates i'self into methods of 
social reform. It was the central idea of his 
mission to new-create the human race, and re- 
store it to God in the unity of a spiritual king- 
dom, No such thought as this, or nearly 
proximate to this, had ever before been taken 
up by any living character in history, It was 
a conception not limited to his own nation ; 
butincluding all races of men and covering 
in its evolution the whole of time. Social sci- 
ence, to work out the truth, must see in Him 
its master. 

It is a sign of no little cheer when the air is 
full of bad omens that thoughtful men from 
all departments of actiyity should come to- 
gether to consider disinterestedly how the best 
welfare of society may be promoted, The 
presence of socialism, grounded in error and 
threatening the worst evils to society, warns 
us that there is earnest work for social science 
todo, That scene in the streets of Berlin the 
other day brought to mind the words of Mira- 
beau to France: ‘God is as necessary as lib- 
erty for the French people.’’ The law of God 
is a perfect law of liberty. Social science, 
working out honestly the problems of society, 
must by the light of history and experience 
find their most thorough solution in that law 
of love to Godand man. It must, as it search- 
es into the principles of phenomena, ultimate- 
ly work back to Christ, as the essential factor 
in a perfect civilization, 

In its practical relations to religion it must 
be tolerant of differences, and allow for the 
various forms and phases through which the 
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essential principles are progressing. It should 
enlist the minds and energies of Christian 
men. It is the special province of the church- 
es. Your association has a John Baptist’s 
work to doin opening up the needs and making 
straight in the desert a bighway for the heal- 
ing ministers of the Gospel. It is for minis- 
ters and members of our churches to consider 
the practical needs of the age, and to take 
care that back of their creeds and rituals and 
various methods there is the spirit of love to 
the Master and love toward those for whom 
he died. ‘Though I epeak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not cbarity, I 
am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.’’ 

I believe that just in proportion as we con- 


* sider the needs of our fellow-man, and let love 


hold sway in our hearts, shall we come up out 
of our sectarian differences and find the com- 
mon ground of essential truth. The recon- 
ciliation of differences is in work—work for 
the Master. It draws us to the central truth, 
which is love. It fulfills the royallaw. Can 
there be nobler work for statesmen, scholars, 
lawyers, ministers, citizens than to discover, 
exbibit, and apply the principles which work 
for the good of society. The principles of the 
Gospel prove themselves true by their fitness 
to our need. They are the leaves of the tree 
of life, which are for the healing of the nations. 
Let us work out from them—form the idea of 
fatherhood in God, of immortality in Christ, 
of brotherhood under the law of love, of re- 
pentance unto life, of salvation through faith, 
and we shall be coworkers in the Lord, work- 
ing toward the regeneration which he has 
promised—‘‘a new Heaven and new eartb 

wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 





Sanitary. 
OUR SUMMER RESORTS. 





AsUMMER change of residence seems to be 
the panting ambition of all Americans who can 
afford it. The wealthy citizens of other lands 
have niade it fashionable; but we doubt 
whether to any other nation it isso much a 
pecessity as to ours. We lack deliberation. 
So many of ourmen and women use up their 
vital force by nervous and continuous work 
that the summer vacation seems the only pos- 
sibility for recruiting, The ladies at home are 
worn out, our merchant is tired, the children 
seem to pine and really have a special aptitude 
for summer diseases, Away we must hie to 
the country! But where shall we go? Coun- 
try does not always mean health. The well- 
advertised farm-houze does not kill its accli- 
mated inmates ; but its damp walls, its ill-kept 
outhouses, its malarial surroundings are 
fraught with danger to some. Gen. Waring, 
in the third volume of ‘‘ Public Health Re- 
ports,” has drawn a pictore in detail, the coun- 
terpart of which in scattered particulars can be 
found in many a mansion with a happy front- 
age and a cozy look. 

The Lake Hotel is attractive, the fishing 
lovely. Yet in just such a one in New Jersey 
the defective sewers sent many to an untimely 
grave. Away up in Massachusetts the ice sup- 
ply collected from a miserable pond gave a 
sick summer to people who were quite com 
fortable in the city. 

On the seashore there are dangers, too, for 
the repid influx of population and the crowd- 
ing of great hotels leads to much neglect. 


Then the tent and camp-meeting fever 
seizes vast multitudes. We have seen tent- 
grounds and camp-grounds that have in and 
around them most unsanitary conditions. 

This matter of the sanitary state of our 
America summer resorts, in the interest of all 
conveerned, must receive careful attention. 
The population, much like the summer en- 
campment of an army, is very promiscuously 
made up and without the disciplined and 
military police which is so serviceable. 


Individuals themselves are tempted to great 
imprudence. Exercise is good; but not over- 
fatigue, especially at the start, Fresh air is 
fine for the children and yourselves ; but sit- 
ting long in one position in the sun, exposure 
to draughts and chilliness are as bad here a8 
elsewhere. The circumstances are changed 
from those at home, and great care must be 
given to that true comfort which does not for- 
get flannel, motion, and food as adapted to 
changed conditions. Breakfast at eight, lunch 
at one, dinner at six for men, women, and 
children all around may do where vigor it- 
self is not making demands for more food ; but 
the child and many an adult needs some food 
eatlier in the morning,and perhaps a piece 
during the day. This does not mean that can- 
dy is good every half hour, or butter-crackers 
valuable for digestion ; but it does mean that 
those who are really recruiting will need more 
of the real substantials of life and need them 
oftener. Have all the relief from business 
care, and replace it’ by restful, entertaining 
recreation; but this does notj,mean anyjcare 
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Jessness a8 to food, clothing, sleep, and other 
creature comforts. So many do not get all 
the good they might because they do not 
secure all the resources to be commanded by 
those who know the philosophy of fulfilling 
the conditions of a good animal. . 

The three first conditions of the summer re- 
sort must be right air, good food, good water. 
We say right air rather than pure air. How 
warm or how cold itis, how variable are the 
winds, what is the usual humidity or moisture 
are points for consideration, especially if there 
is undue susceptibilityin the pulmonary or- 
gans. Inthe very same district there are shel- 
tered homes more genial than others, and 
the choice of place is often a question on 
which the doctor might give advice, if he 
ig a student and observer in such matters. 
Change of food, even although it be from 
one good kind to another, is sometimes quite an 
advantage in the summer home. Plenty of 
milk, fresh eggs, fresh vegetables, and the 
trout just out of the brook are good in them- 
selves, and sometimes equally as valuable be- 
cause of a change from the meat and more 
stimulating diet which belongs to the citizen. 
In our country we are too much tempted by 
the great variety of dishes served up all at 
once and mixed and commingled in the stom 
acb. The horseman understands how wise it 
is to change his favorite occasionally in his 
feed for a few days or weeks, and now and 
then to let him go to grass. He does not serve 
up oats, bran, corn, meal, hay, and stalks at 
the same time. Much more benefit would re- 
sult to very many who go a-summering if they 
would thus pass from one dietary to another, 
rather than seek in the resort hotel the same bill 
of fare on which they have relied at home. As 
we are studying more closely Foo*s and Forces 
we come to know that they are rules of adjust- 
ment, although phosphorus foods do not make 
all minds brilliant. Pure water is one great de- 
sideratum and impure water one of the great. 
risks of summer resorts. More than once has 
happened what was recently found in the ex- 
amination of a new mineral water. Its benefits 
were real merely because it was really pure. 
At one of our watering-places driven wells 
seemed to invite disease, while those who re- 
lied on rain-water were exempt. The pipe- 
service of large summer hotels is apt to be 
much out of order and the pipes themselves 
contaminated by the very fact that so many of 
them have passed eight months of the year 
without use. There is no subject in connec- 
tion with summer resorts more important 
than that the persons who go there should each 
year have an expert committee, who should 
beforehand investigate and during the season 
watch the water supply. Wigner, a leading 
chemist of London, has been the last year mak- 
ing analyses of the water of 107 of the chief 
English watering-places. The results have been 
in some cases very damaging. We have known 
evough in our country of local sicknesses to be 
sure that where there is a great and sudden in- 
flux of population in the summer the popula- 
tion should not depend upon mere assurances, 
but, as a co-operative association, assure itself 
of water purity. [tis at a season of the year 
when, both by adults and children, it is being 
largely used; when any contamination is 
fraught with dangers incident to heat and stom- 
ach derangements ; and when, therefore, there 
should be no lack of caution. The proper care 
of all slop, offal, and excretal is another mat- 
ter to be carefully considered. 


The dangers from excremental pollution, 
from inner closets or from outhouses, has not 
been overstated. Physicians are positive in 
having traced much sickness in summer re- 
sorts to these causes. Such matters are now 
well studied and well understood by sani- 
tarians, and the most scrupulous cleanliness 
can be secured. This, too, is a matter which, 
in the absence of close sanitary police st our 
watering-places, should be well inspected. 
The precise methods adopted as to all refuse 
should be well known, and the means relied 
ou by each establishment be plainly declared 
and followed out. 

We insist, in the face of facts as to Mount 
Desert and Lake Mahopac, Long Branch and 
Newport, Atlantic City and Saratoga, all of 
which have had suspicious outbreaks, that 
those seeking summer homes should see to it 
that they and their children shall not accept 
country as the synonym of health, or expect 
change to benefit them, if they are to go amid 
concealed perils. The registrar-general of 
England now gives the 1@cal death-rates of all 
the principal watering-places each summer ; 
and they are shown to vary much in their 
healthfulness, It would not be difficult to as- 
certain each year the cases of sickness and 
death among the “visiting statesmen ”’ and 
their families at the various resorts; and a 
comparison of results might be both inform- 
ing for the present and precautionary for the 
future. Now choose your place, and go and 
have of it a happy summer, with the best 
wishes of the editor ; but be sure not to leave 
a healthy city for an unhealthy resort, 
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Fine Buta 


MR. LA FARGE’S PICTURES 


IN THE CHANCEL OF 8T. THOMAS’S 
CHURCH. 


Tue difference between people who go 
abroad and those who do not must be much 
less nowadays than it was formerly, so much 
have photographs of pictures and places ren- 
dered the home-keeping people familiar with 
at least the idea, if not the reality, of the treas- 
ures of the Old World; and this difference is 
especially dlmicished in New York since the 
Art Museum gathers beneath its hospitable 
wing old pictures, and Greek glass, and Jamps, 
and ornaments from the tombs of past races, 
and not so long ago afforded us the opportun- 
ity to see, and even to purchase (though we 
let that chance escape us), intaglios of such 
variety that even Rome and Florence show few 
better. When we have set ourselves to think- 
ing in what particular those who may not cross 
the ocean are defrauded cf the natural rights 
that come with ar appreciation of beauty, and 
demand its satisfaction, we have said there is 
one beautiful thing in the Old World that we 
have pot even a faint shadowing or suggestion 
of here—the churchee. 

In the Old World there are churches in 
which the devout may worship with that rest- 
ful uncoreciousness that comes with a satis- 
fied sense of harmonfous surroundings, 

“Oh! Llove simplicity,” said a friend, com- 
ing out of a bare, hideous hall, in which there 
had been some very fine preaching and some 
very poor music. “I love simplicity, and 
would even as lief knee! down beneath the open 
sky and the forest trees.”? ‘* And do youthink 
the place we are leaving a substitute for 
them ?”’ was the reply. 

Now inthis particular the staying-at-home 
people are to have this difference diminished 
between them and their traveling friende, 
Boston set us the example by calling upon Mr. 
La Farge to decorate Trinity Church. The 
work was an enormous one, and necessarily an 
experiment, as the thing had never before 
been tried here. But the experiment must be 
covsidered a success by all tasteful people ; for, 
whatever we may think of some of the details, 
as a wholethe harmony of color is perfect and 
throughout the expression is dignified and fine. 
Indeed, we do vot praise it as it deserves; but 
itis not our theme, for it ig of St. Thomas’s 
Church and the pictures in its chancel that we 
mean to speak. 

Boston sct us the example, we say, in decor- 
ating Trinity ; but, if they sowed the seed, we 
have reaped the flower, for, fine as Trinity is, 
St. Thomas’s is finer. 

We hope that the work is to be, as now, con- 
fined to the chancel, which above has stained 
glass windows, in which green is the predom- 
inating color. The designs for these are by the 
same hand as the pictures, which they most 
perfectly complement and for which they 
seem to make a sort of jeweled setting. The 
reredosis by Mr. St. Gaudens. The material is, 
we suppose, plaster, with a dull gilding, to 
represent bronze. The design is of angels 
kneeling and praying about across. They are 
in alto relicvo, It 1s very beautiful, with a rare 
simplicity and earnest feeling and a qualint- 
ness that seems to belong to an earlier age. 

On either side of the reredos are Mr. La 
Farge’s pictures. They are of great size, and 
we fancy that the figures must be much larger 
than life. The picture upon the right, a8 yow 
face the chancel, represents the three Marys 
“upon the first day of the week very early in 
the morning,” when they ‘came unto the 
sepulcher, bringing the spices which they had 
prepared,’”’? at the moment when “two men 
stood by them in shining garments.’’ If there 
be a choice, this is probably the finer of the two 
pictures. It is simpler in massing than the 
otber, though as for color it were hard to 
choose between them. 

The picture on the left shows the open tomb 
in the garden when Mary the mother of Jesus 
saw bim ‘‘standing’’ and ‘‘ knew not that it 
was he’’; and then, in answer to his calling 
her by @ame, recognizes him, and says: ‘* Rab- 
boni, which is to say, Master,’’ and ‘‘ Jesus 
saith unto her, Touch me not, for I am not yet 
ascended to my Father; but go to my breth- 
ren, and say unto them: I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and 
your God.”’ 

There is a quality about these pictures like 
the old Venetian school—a somber brilliancy 
and richness ; but something in the form takes 
us back to the old Greek—that is to say, ina 
certain elegance of line, especially in the right- 
hand picture—for in spirit there is nothing 
pagan, but a deeply Christian sense, a solem- 
nity and aspiration that assures us that art 
to day need not lack that which is supposed to 
have been the mainspring of the old art. 

The group of the women before the ‘‘ two 
men in shining garments,’”’ who came forward 
to meet them, is very grand and impressive. 








| They are dressed in rich, subdued .,tones of 





blue and purple and red. The two elder ones 
have the head covered. The younger has 
braided golden bair and wears a long, straight 
drapery of a pinkish red, that we see so often 
in the Venetian pictures. The men are in 
white. A solemn joy pervades their whole 
being. They move lightly, but with great 
dignity. A mysterious quality they bear makes 
us easily believe in their heavenly origin. 
Behind them rises a hill, with trees, through 
which the glory ot the early morning sun 
shives dazzlingly, as if it would soon disperse 
the dark and troubled clouds beneath which 
the women stand. 

The composition of this picture is very sim- 
ple and massive ; the continuity of line restful 
tothe eye. One so easily takes it in as a 
whole, could almost deduce the rest of the 
picture from a part, it seems so consequent. 
The background of landscape (beautiful as it is 
expressive of just that early hour of the morn- 
ing while the night-damps still cling to the 
earth) is so subdued, so harmoniously an ac- 
companiment to the figures, in no wise con- 
testing the ground with them. 

The pictures are painted in a style to be seen 
at a distance, as one must usually see them in 
the church ; ard, though, to do justice to each 
picture, this distance should not be too great, 
yet one loses much who has not seen them at 
the whole length of the church, where we may 
take in the chancel at a glance, for they com- 
pose together quite as finely as each one com- 
poses by its self. 

It was the left ove that we happened to see 
first, before the other was put up; and thus it 
happened to be this one (though it might even 
better have been the other) that carried us 
with a great surprise and a suiden pang of 
recollection to Venice and the Tintorettos in 
the old churches there. We could hardly be- 
lieve our eyes. We were herein America, in 
acburch facing upon the Fifth Avenue, and 
yet before us was such a mellow glow of-color 
as we ree ina golden autumn sunset or in the 
pictures {in Venice. Modern art and its grop- 
ings after the truth seemed as far off as the 
grostesques of the early Egyptians. This be- 
fore us was the very flower of art. We did 
not think of methods. Method was but the 
vehicle of this intense expression. 

In a beautiful garden of trees, with a hill on 
the left, is the open grave, The angel, dim 
and shadowy, sits upon the rolled-away stone. 
The soldiers sleep. In the middle of the fore- 
ground, dressed in white and some purple, 
Mary kneels, with clasped hands outstretched 
toward the Christ, who moves away, one hand 
raised to the drapery on his shoulder, the other 
extended in blessing and warning. 

The tender benignity of this figure of Christ 
is, perhaps, the greatest hight that the artist 
has reached in these two pictures. They both 
have magnificent distances. They are both 
beautiful in composition of line, both rich and 
subdued in color, both on a very high plane of 
imagination ; but the right-hand picture—the 
women before the two men in shining gar- 
ments—has a massive grouping that gives it, on 
the whole, the advantage over the other. 

We hail the painting of these two pictures 
as an cpoch in the wsthetic life of America; 
that they have been painted and owned here ; 
that they are placed where they are, at least 
weekly seen by hundreds of people, who can- 
not but be benefited by them; and perhaps 
most of all we hail with joy the fact that 
there are enough people in any congregation 
to demand for their church such decoration as 
this. 





Missions, 


WHAT THE ENGLISH SOCIETIES 
ARE DOING. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tus powerful and enterprising Society rep- 
reseits, as is well known, the Independents or 
Congregationalists of Great Britain. It was 
organized eighty-four years ago, a8 a union 
society; but most of its contributions are now 
raised by the Independents, It sent its first 
missionar‘es to Polynesia, and, while its great 
work in Madagascar is considered one of its 
chief glories, it also has the honor of having 
sent the first missionary to China, 

The annual meeting of the Society was held 
in Exeter Hall, Samuel Morley, M. P., presid- 
ing. Mr. Morley in his address dwelt with 
satisfaction on the ‘‘evidence of the cordial 
feeling which exists between various religious 
bodies in carrying on their mission work.” He 
referred to the fact that arrangements were 
made with the Church Missionary Society by 
which the expeditions of the two societies pro- 
ceeded to Central Africa, without in the least 
degree interfering with each other; and said 
he believed ‘“‘the day has come when the less 
we give of the denominational form to this 
our mission work the better it will be for the 
work in connection with the heathen world.” 
Dr. Mullens, the secretary of the Society, read 
an abstract of the annual report which stated 












that the income for the year was the largest 
ever received for general purposes, being $319,- 
235 ; or, including the legacies, the famine fund, 
and the receipts for the sale of stock, $690,660. 
The expenditures had been very large, several 
of the Society’s missions having been enlarged, 
Six missionaries had died and offers of service 
had been received from 35 persons, of whom 
thirteen were accepted. The efforts of the 
missionaries to extend the area of the Society’s 
usefulness had been successful, especially in 
China aod India. They had achieved great re- 
sults * by active preaching in cities; by itiner- 
ating efforts through country districts; by 
special visits to fairs and festivals, where idol- 
atrous crowds are met with; by the steady 
maintenance of those Christian schools in which 
hundreds of young Hindus and others have 
been placed under their care ; by conversations 
with individuals ; by the gift and sale of Chris- 
tian books and portions of the Scripture; by 
instruction In zenanas and private homes. In 
both these empires a great deal of aggressive 
work is done in the ordinary course of their 
labors by the missionary brethren and sisters 
who have been appointed to these positions of 
usefulness. The evangelistic department in 
both countrles was never more active than at 
present. Even in Travancore, which requires 
a great amount of strictly pastoral and super- 
intending care, direct and earnest efforts are 
made for the conversion of the heathen among 
whom the Christians dwell and who still num- 
ber more than a million souls in that proviace 
alone. The native chureh of Travancore is to 
a considerable extenta missionary church ; and 
among its members there are many volunteers, 
both men and women, who are anxious to com- 
mend the Gospel to their neighbors, while the 
reports of the native evangelists and pastors 
show how much the same element enters into 
their efforts, and how many heathen are annua)- 
ly won to the Christian Church thereby.” 
In China these efforts had produced about 400 
converts, who have been added to the Churcb, 
‘*The formation of a second missionary station 
in the western part of Pekin, the increased 
number of visits paid to country districts and 
country stations with village congregations in 
the provinces of Chibli and Shantung, the 
active country stations connected with Hang- 
kow, Amoy, and Poklo are all illustrations of 
this healthy and fruitful branching out of di- 
rect evangelistic work. In India the great in- 
crease in the range and efficiency of female 
education ; the establishment of the country 
station of Baduriah, on the Isamati River; the 
purchase of a dwelling-house for the second 
English missionary at Berhampore, in Bengal ; 
the appointment of a third missionary to the 
province of Kumaon, and the endeavors which 
the directors have made to keep all the mis- 
sion stations, both in North and South India, 
well supplied with laborers, all tend in the 
same direction—to increase and widen the ar- 
rangements made to carry the Gospel message 
to those who are idolaters and to press it upon 
their attention, that they may be won to 
Christ.” Within the last three years over 
eight hundred persons have been added on 
public profession to the Church. 

The report referred at length to the condi- 
tion of affairs in Madagascar, in view of the 
charges made of connection between church 
and state. It defended the proclamation of 
emancipation as a sincere, earnest effort by the 
government to free the Mozambiques, and re- 
ferred to the efforts made the past year to 
reach the interior tribes; to the beginning of 
a new mission at Mojanga,’on the northwest 
coast ; and to “the church within the Palace,” 
which, after three years of useful work, has 
under its own control 14 evangelists, 852 na- 
tive preachers, 159 native schools, and 159 con- 
gregations, with 22,880 native members and 
57,180 adherents. The report acknowledged 
that there was some perilin the connections and 
situation of the Palace church ; but quoted the 
assurance of the prime minister that neither 
the queen nor himself wishes to exercise any 
undue authort'y over the churches, but only to 
use their power as private Christians to extend 
the Christian religion in Madagascar. The mis- 
sionaries, who had had a long and free inter- 
view with the prime minister, express the 
opinion that he has been misunderstood and 
misrepresented, 

The staff in Madagascar had been entirely re- 
organized during the year. ‘ There are now 
thirteen country centers occupied by English 
missionaries, instead of four; more than 
a hundred trained pastors, evangelists, and 
schoolmasters have gone out to strengthen 
the teaching of country districts; many dwell- 
ing-houses, model churches, and schools have 
been completed, while a few others have been 
planned ; and common school education has 
been increased fourfold. Some fifteen journeys 
have been undertaken to distant districts, to 
examine, encourage, and stimulate the scat- 
tered congregations which they contain ; and 
more than ove missionary, still in charge ef a 
city church and its outlying district, is pre- 
pared to offer his services to go to the far-dis - 
tant provinces, whose spiritual ignorance and 
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need bave by these visits been prominently 
brought to light.” 

The report gave the history of the Central 
Africa Mission for the year, as we have given 
it recently, and, proceeding to consider the 
condition of the South Sea Mission, spoke fa- 
vorably of French rule in Tahiti as in the in- 
terest of order. The material resources of 
the people have been improved and the 
churches have profited by the increased sta- 
bility secured to society. The Catholics have 
been aggressive; but the law of the people, 
both Protestant and Catholic, has retained the 
translation of the British and Foreign Bible- 
Society, which may be scen in the cathedral 
apd in the study of every priest. Amoug the 
addresses delivered after the reading of the re- 
port was one by the Rev.8. J. Whitmee, a mis- 
sionary of the South Sea Islands. He gave a very 
interesting account of the results of the mis- 
sions in Polynesia and submitted the follow- 
ing illustration of how closely the fruit fol- 
lows the seed-sowing: Missions were begun 
in the Ellice Islands in 1865. Five years after- 
ward Mr. Whitmee visited them, ‘A truly 
marvelous change had taken place during those 
five years. Idolatry had disappeared from all 
the five islands then occupied. All the people 
were nominal Christlans, With few exceptions, 
they had learned to read; the majority could 
read well. The people were advancing in civ- 
ilization. ‘They had a simple code of written 
laws. They were decently dressed, Jargely in 
European clothing.’’ Proceeding to speak of 
the great triumpbs Christianity bad obtained in 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean, he said: 
** Whole populations of numerous islands had 
accepted the Gospel; and by it they had been 
lifted from spiritual, moral, and social degra- 
dation. Indeed, with two or three exceptions, 
one whole race of men found in these islands 
had been Christianized—viz , the brown or Ma- 
layo-Polynesian race, the differences between 
whom and the black Papuan of Melanesian 
race was very marked. With the exception of 
the Marquesas Islands, part of the Tuamota 
Archipelago, and two or three other small, iso- 
lated islands, he b?iieved it would be difficult 
to find a hundred people belonging to the Ma- 
layo-Polynesian race in the South Seas who 
would acknowledge themselves to be heathen. 
The number of churchmembers in this por- 
tion of the Pacific in connection with their 
own, the Wealevan, and the American Mission- 
sionary Societies was about 40,000, and this 
represented d population of nominal Christians 
amounting to between 200,000 and 300,000, 





Science, 


ee 


EVOLUTION OF MAMMALS. 


In a recent review of Gaudry’s great work 
on the evolution of the Tertiary mammals, by 
Prof. H. G. Seeley, in The Geological Magazine, 
the reviewer states that the general tendency 
of modern thought among scientific men as 
regards the succession of animal life on the 
earth has for the last twenty years flowed in an 
almost uninterrupted current—not always by 
the same channels, but biased by the same in- 
clination—toward the prevailing doctrine of 
evolution. 





‘Indeed, whether we turn to the East or to 
the West, we are forcibly struck by the cosmo- 
politan nature of scientific opinion in this re- 
spect. Marsh and Cope in America ; Darwin, 
Huxley, and Parker in England; Gaudry in 
France ; Haecke) in Germany; Dohm in Na- 
ples are all directing our ideas in the same 
courte. Even Prof. Owen, whose early re- 
searches in homologies, like those of Lionwus 
in classification, were the advance guard of the 
army of evolutiovary ideas, has of late adopt- 
ed _ the legitimate consequences of the philos- 
ophy of evolution by tracing the descent of 
some existing types of life. These views must 
not, however, be classed by the reader with 
those chimerical speculations in which the 
earlier naturalists indulged at the beginning of 
this century. More frequently they are the 
genuine outcomings of laborious researches, 
often carried on under great difficulties, by 
men whose minds had been previously trained 
to appreciate avd understand the nature of 
the discoveries they achieved.” 


The researches in the Western States of 
America by Leidy, Cope, and Marsh; twenty 
years of research by Gaudry, in Greece and 
various localities in France, have enabled Pro- 
fessor Gaudry, in the work under review, to 
“become convinced that the infinite diversity 
of forms which they manifest are the result of 
one dominant plan, resulting from a Supreme 
Intelligence: This plan is mede intelligible 
by Evolution, which enables bim to demon- 
strate the relation to each other of the mam- 
mals of which remains are found in the succes- 
sive Tertiary deposits.” 

Beginning with the marsupials, no herbiy- 
orous forms occur in the Tertiary beds; while 
in the older Tertiaries of Paris, Auvergne, and 
Vancluse carnivorous marsupials are found 
which s0 closely resemble the existing opos- 
sums that at present it is not easy to separate 
them by generic characters. Arctocyon has been 
shown by Gervais to be an omnivorous marsu- 

ial, resemblingythe bears. There is, indeed, a 
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blending of characters in the Tertiary mammals 
which it is difficult to account for except upon 
the hypothesis that the implacental mammals 
of the secondary rocks became ultimately 
developed into the placental type ; and it isin 
this way that the author is disposed to explain 
the many resemblances to marsupials shown 
in fossil Carnivora, living Lemurs, and other 
animals, As to the parentage of the Cetacea, 
Professor Gaudry draws no conclusions. 
Halitherium is considered as an intermediate 
type between the dugong and lamantin. The 
author is inclined to place Zeuglodon nearer 
to the seals than the whales, chiefly from, 
the form of its skull. 

After discussing the Pachyderms, Rumin- 
ants, the ancestry of the horse, the elephants, 
Carnivora, etc., the lemurs and apes are dealt 
with. The oldest lemur is Cnopithecus, 
from the Eocene; and from Quercy there are 
several lemurs which show affinities with the 
Ungulata, suggesting a common origin for 
lemurs and several of the Eocene Pachyderms. 
This is also strongly indicated by the fact that 
Cuvier arranged the lemurine genus Adapis 
with the Pachyderms, and that Gervais provis- 
jonally classed the lemur Aphelotherium 
near to Pachyderms. Some of the earlier apes 
are shown to have had affinities with Pachy- 
derme. This is seen in Cehocbwrus, from the 
lignites of Débruge; and the conclusion that 
Hyracotherium presents some ape-like charac- 
ters is supported by the fact that the illustri- 
ous anatomist, Owen, described from the Lon- 
don clay some teeth as those of a monkey, 
which he was afterward led to refer to that 
genus. The apes and antbropold forms date 
from the Middle Miocene period. ‘ Finally,’ 
says the reviewer, ‘‘a number of observers 
have recorded from the Miocene boves which 
show cuts such as might bave been made by 
man ; and, although the believers in these sup- 
posed evidences of the antiquity of our race 
are few, the evidevce is supported by the oc- 
currence of flint knives aud other flint weapons 
in the Middle Miocene of Beance. But the in- 
terval is 80 great between these beds and the 
post-glacial gravels and the character of the 
human work is 6o like that from the more re- 
cent deposits that some further evidence may 
be desired before this remote antiquity for 
man is generally accepted.”’ 
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LITTLE by little the true history of the 
potato is being made plain. Our text-books 
tell us it was first introduced by Sir W. Raleigh, 
in the time of Elizabeth—1568. This may be 
true of its appearance in England; but it had 
been brought to Spain and Portugal before 
this, Acosta,a Spanish writer, mentions it in 
1509. The conquerors of Peru found it in cul- 
tivation. ‘This has been so far all that is known 
of it. Humboldt and other travelers fatled to 
find it anywhere indigenous. M. André, a 
German botanist, who visited our Centennial 
and then made an extensive tour among the 
mountains of South America, has recently re- 
turned, and reports finding the plant unmie- 
takably indigenous in three different local- 
ities. In one case, near the volcano of Totima, 
in lat. 4° 34° N., at an elevation of 11,400 
fect above the sea-level; then in lat. 1° 33’ 
N., just beyond the Equator, near Union 
Mountain, at an elevation of 6,200 feet; and 
again near Lima, in the Amancies Mountain, 
The last is near cultivation; but M. André 
says they were growing in such inaccessible 
places as bardly to admit of a doubt they 
were truly indigenous. 


....In the “ Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences,” just issued, 
Mr. I. C. Martindale has a note on a species of 
Phallus, a fungus, which appears regularly in 
the same spot in successive years, producing 
au immense number of spores—millions on 
millions, probably—and which, from their 
dust-like nature, can be borne by the wind 
many miles ; and yet it is believed the species 
is rarely found, for the oddity of its form 
would attract the attention of the most stolid 
observer, did it exist, to say nothing of the 
impression it would make on those matter-of- 
fact individuals who are accustomed to “ fol- 
low their nose’’ in traveling through the 
world. This fact has been noticed by observ- 
ers in connection with other fungoid plants. It 
seems to point to the generalization that it re- 
quires a very nice combination of circum- 
stances for the spore of a fungus to be safe in 
germinating ; and, hence, Nature prepares an 
abundance of material, in a sort of ratio to 
the risk. 

...-Botanists, as a rule, despise ‘‘ popular 
names’’ in plants; and, in truth, it is oftena 
bother to tell what plants some common names 
meao. But, for all this, Mr. Tuckwell, in a very 
pleasant lecture, reprinted in a recent Nature, 
shows that common names have great uses. 
Their bearing on anthropology is, he points 
out, particularly impertant; and no one can 
read the lecture without feeling that a careful 
record of popular names of plants is not only 


of botanical service, but of general use to all 
mankind, 


Lersonalities, 


Mr. Bryant used to ascribe the preserva- 
tion of his physical and mental vigor partly to 
his simple and regular habits of life. He would 
tise about half-past fivein the morning (sum- 
mer time half an hour earlier), and go througa 
a series of light exercises before dressing. 
Light dumb-bells, covered with flannel, a pole, 
or the horizontal bar were enough to practice 
with. Sometimes he would swing a light chair 
around his head. An hour Jater he would 
bathe from head to foot. His breakfast was 
the simplest—“‘ hominy and milk,’ as he him- 
self says in a letter toa friend ; ‘‘or, in place 
of hominy, brown bread or oatmeal or wheat- 
en grits, and in the season baked sweet ap- 
ples.”’? ‘*Buckwheat cakes,’’ he adds, ‘‘I do 
not decline, nor any other article of vegetable 
food; but animal food [ never take at break- 
fast. Tea and coffee I never touch at any 
time. Sometimes I take a cup of chocolate, 
which has no narcotic effect and agrees with 
me very well. At breakfast 1 often take fruit, 
either in its natural state or freshly stewed. 

. . In the countryI dive early, and it is 
only at that meal that I take either meat or 
fish ; and of these but a moderate quantity, 
making my dinner mostly of vegetables. At 
the meal which is called tea I take only a little 
bread and butter, with fruit, if it be on the 
table. . . . My drink is water; yet I some 
times, though rarely, take a glassof wine. I 
am a natural temperance man, finding myself 
rather confused than exhilarated by wine. I 
never meddle with tobacco, except tou quarrel 
with its use.’’ When in town, Mr. Bryant al- 
ways walked to his office, six miles, down and 
up, no matter what the weather. His bed-time 
was ten, or earlier. He never took any kind of 
drug as a stimulant, nor even the usual condi- 
ments with bis food, such as pepper and the 
like. For many years he avoided every kind 
of literary occupation in the evenivg, doing 
all his work in the day time. 


...-Queen Victoria and her son, the Prince 
of Wales, are quite ‘‘out’’ with each other; 
and, both being important personayes, the 
fact is noticeable and creates talk in circles 
high and low. Every Englishman knows that 
the Prince is not exactly a model son, and 
perhaps feels that, on general principles, the 
Queen ought to be ‘‘ out’? with him. But one 
of the differences between them seems to be 
something more tean a personal matter. Cor- 
respondent Smalley writes to The Tribune, of 
this city, that Her Majesty is said to be indig- 
nant because the Prince, when in Paris, allowed 
M. Gambetta, the leader of Republicanism in 
France, to be presented to him and even re- 
ceived him kindly. For the Queen this was a 
mortal offense, in view of the fact that her 
sympathies “are Bonapartist down to the 
ground.’”? She was a personal friend of the 
late emperor and is now intimate with the ex- 
Empress Eugenie, who resides at Chiselburst, 
and, of course, can have no love for Gambetta 
and the French Aepublic. Consequently, the 
Queen omitted the Privce from her list of 
invited guests to a recent state dinner; which 
compliment the Prince returned by staying 
away from his mother’s birthday celebration, 
the other day—this being the latest phase of 
the royal family jar. 


...-Thomas Winans, the wealtby Baltimore 
railroad builder, who died recently, is said to 
have left a fortune rising toward $40,000,000. 
Adjoining his splendid mansion in that city he 
had a workshop, where he might often be 
seen, like an ordinary workinan, experiment- 
ing in mechanics. 

...-A large dwelling in Columbia, South 
Carolina, known as the ‘ Preston Mansion,” 
has been bought by Mr. W. E. Dodge, of New 
York, for $15,000, and he will use it as a win- 
terhome. It used to belong to the notorious 
ex-Governor Moses, who paid $45,000 for it. 


....Gen, Garfield, of Ohio, is as popular as 
ever in bis district, and is likely to be renom- 
inated for Congress witbout opposition. 
Senator Chaffee, of Colorado, will retire from 
public life next March, when his term expires. 





..--Herbert B. Adams, of the Amherst class 
of °72, now lecturing in history at Smith Col 
lege, at Northampton, is appointed associate 
professor in history at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at Baltimore. 


..-.Tom Thumb is now forty-one years old, 
weighs eighty pounds, and lives with his wife 
at Middleborough, near Taunton, Mass. He 
is well off, but spends much money in yachts. 


...-Henry James, Jr., who is now consider- 
able of a Londoner, bas been elected a mem- 
ber of the Reform Club in that city, an honor 
which falls to few non-Eoglishmen. 


-...Perhaps no grave was more profusely 
decorated with wreaths and flowers on Decor- 
ation Day than the late Senator Morton’s. 


«-.eThurlow Weed and the late Wi'liam Cul- 





len Bryant were not acquainted; indeed, did 
not kuow each other by sight. 


[June 20, 1878, 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


CAUCH, J., called to Winthrop and Quasque- 
town, Ill. 


CHENEY, D.B., D.D., Chicago, accepts call 
to Elgin, Il. 

COLE, 8S. W., recently received from Methodist 
Episcopal Church, accepts call to Sarrucca 

and Preston Center, Penn. 

COON, J. M., Galva, Ill., resigns. 

EDMINSTER, J., closes his labors at: Geneva, 
Wis., and removes to Cherokee, Ia. 

FITTZ, Hervey, Middleboro, Mass., died 

recently. 

GLAZIER, N. Newton, Montpelier, Vt., 
resigns. 

GRAALMANN, Epwarp, ord. at Williams- 

port, Penn. 

ILER, Henry J., ord at Manistee, Mich. 

McCREARY, L., accepts call to Attica, Ind. 

MERRIFIELD, E. P., removes from Ver- 

shire, Vt., to Lyme Center, N. H. 

MERRILL, J. D., Hartford, Washington Co., 
N. Y., resigns. 

MILES, J. G., Cairo, accepts call to Grace ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

MILLS, H. M., ord. pastor of Greenville ch., 
Norwich, Conn. 

MOXOM, Puitir 8., Mt. Morris, N. Y., in- 

vited to become assistant pastor at Beth- 

Eden, Penn., one year. 

PRIMM, J. W,, settles at Atlanta, Ill. 

SKINNER, GrorGE W., accepts call to Hia- 

watha, Kan. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEN, Asram B., Alpeva, Mich, resigus pas- 
torate of First ch. 

BONNELL, Srencen R., called to South Deer- 
field, Mass. 

BOUTON, Natuantet, D.D., LL.D.. died at 
Concord, N. H., June 6th, aged 79. 

BULFINCH, Jonn J., closes his labors at 
Washington, Me. 

CLARK, DANIEL, ord. at New Sharon, Me. 

— ELL, M. 8., accepts call to Amboy, 


DYER, MaTHAN P, accepts call to Middle- 
boro, Mass. 

JOHNSON, H. B., accepts call to Lamberton, 
Minn. é 

KIRKLAND, ALEXANDER H., ord. at New 
Lots, Long Island. 

LOVE, W.D., JR., called to Lancaster, Mags. 

McLEAN, C. B., ord. at New Boston, Mass. 

MILLER, R. D., remains another year at Hart- 
land, Vt. 

MONROE, J. J., supplies East Calais, Vt., a 
year. 

PALMER, GrorGE W., died recently at Polk 
City, Lowa, aged 59. . 

PAYNE, E. B., Berkeley, Cal., resigns. 

PERKINS, GrorGe A., Lunenburg, supplies 
Raymond, Vt. 

THAYER, F. A., Bangor Sem., supplies Sum- 
ner, Me., during summer vacation. 

THOMPSON, R. M., closes his labors at She- 
boygan, Mich. 

WILLIS, J., Chenoa, [l., called to Junction 
City, Kan, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ACOMB, W.8., iost. at Humboldt, Kan. 

FIELD, R. E., removes to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McFARLAND, ALLAN, inst. at Flora, III. 

PORTER, Wo. M., licensed by Rock River 
Presbytery. 

TAPPAN, D. 8., Mount Pleasant, Lowa, de- 
clines call to Muovcie, Ind. 

WALKER, L. Faye, inst. at College Hill, O. 

WELLS, E. P., inst. at Mechanicsville, lowa. 

WINN, Joun, supplies Oxford, Wis. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ADAMS, Innes O, ord. priest at Galveston, 
Tex. 

BIELBY, Wo. Foster, ord. deacon at Middle- 
town, Conn. 

CAMERON, Joseru P., Canton, O., resigns. 

DENSLOW, Hersert McKENZIE, ord. deacon 
at Middletown, Conn. 

EDSON, E. H., accepts call to Batavia, N. Y., 
as ass’t minister. 

FOSTER, JAmes, ord. deacon at New York. 

KOQNS, Epwarp [., ord. deacon at Reading, 

enn, 

LEMON, W. J., accepts call to Basaboo, Wis. 

LINCOLN, GeorGE Wo., ord, deacon at Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

MEAD, James B., ord. deacon at Middletown, 
Conn. 

SAYRES, W. 8., ord. deacon at Hanover, N. H. 

SMITH, W. 8. W., ord. priest at Galveston, Tex 

TALBOT, Cuarzes R., ord. deacon at Middle- 
town, Conn. 

TORRENCE, George P., ord. deacon at Mid 
dletown, Conn. 

WORTHINGTON, Epwarp Wi14M, ord. 
deacon at Middletown, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEJONGE. W. P., called to Reformed (Dutch) 
ch. at Holland, Mich. 

HARSHA, A. H., ord. and inst. over Jane-st. 
United Presbyterian ch., New York City. 

McDONALD, H. A., inst. over United Presby- 
terian church at Philadelphia, Penr. 

REICHAL, Levin T., bishop of Moravian 
Church, died recently at Bethelsdorf, Ger- 
many, aged 66. 

SHAWE, Wiiu1M F., ord. deacon in Moraviad 
ch., Philadelphia. a 

STEFFENS, N. M., called to Reforme 
bose ca. at Zelland, Mich. Re 

VAN HO . D., D.D., chosen president Ke- 
formed (German) Board of Foreiga Mis- 





sions. 
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June 20, 1878. ] 


Bie Fuuday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 29th, 1878. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tu1s lesson being taken up with a review of 
the quarter’s study of the later history of the 
Jewish people and the Captivity, it will be well 
for the teachers to refresh their own knowl- 
edge of the order of the reigns and the chro- 
nology of the times. Certain dates should be 
fixed clearly in mind, such as of the building of 
Solomon’s Temple, about which will cluster the 
reigns of Saul and David, on the one hand, and 
that of Rehoboam, on the other. Then the 
periods of special reformation should be re- 
membered, under Asa, Hezekiah, and Josiah ; 
and then the date of the destruction of 
the Temple and the Captivity, with that 
of the return from the Captivity. It would 
be well to have the kings of Judah put 
on the blackboard in order, and repeated 
in concert by the whole school ; and questions 
asked as to the notable events in each reign, 
especially those which have been considered 
in the lessons for the past six months. The 
kindness of God to his people in exile and the 
blessings which come to those who are faithful 
to him in times of trial will then be again con- 
sidered in the history of Daniel and the three 
Jews cast into the fiery furnace. The blessed as- 
surance that God reigns, that his kingdom shall 
be established in the world is the lesson of the 
grand prophecies which have also been the 
object of study. 

We may also raise the question in a review 
lesson whether our study of the Scriptures 
from Sabbath to Sabbath has not been too 
mach historical, or in too general a form ; and 
whether the teachers and scholars have made 
it sufficiently practical. We have sung “ Dare 
to bea Daniel” ; but have the scholars resolved 
for themselves that they will dare to be Dan- 
fels? Let each teacher ask himself whether he 
has attempted to lead his pupils personally to 
the Saviour. Has he talked with them one by 
one—not before the class, but where be could 
kneel and pray with them—and tried to show 
them, in the simplest way, just how to give 
themselves to God? It is astonishing how 
generally our young people will admit that 
they ought to be Christians, while yet feeling 
quite helpless about it, because it seems to 
them that they do not know how. This must 
not be through any fault of the teacher. The 
review Sunday is a very proper time to correct 
this fault, and to begin more careful personal 
instruction and influence. 

But the chief thought that has followed us 
all through the lessons of the quarter is that 
80 Well brought out in the lessons from Daniel 
God reigns. The powers of man and the 
powers of Nature are subordinate to him. He 
can quench the violence of fire, or shut the 
mouths of lions, or curb the insolence of kings. 
In him we can trust, when assailed ; and we can 
be sure that he by whose side stands One like 
unto the Son of Man shall gain the victory. 
“And this is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even our faith.’’ 

a 


THE POWER AND TRIUMPH OF 
FAITH. 


SUPPORTED by the Word, 
Though in himself a worm, 
The servant of the Lord 
Can wondrous acts perform : 
Without dismay he boldly treads 
Where’er the path of duty leads. 





The haughty king in vain, 
With fury on bis brow, 
Believers would constrain 
To golden gods to bow. 
The furnace could not make them fear, 
Because they knew the Lord was near. 


As vain was the decree 

Which charged them not to pray ; 
Daniel still bowed his knee, 

And worshiped thrice a day. 
Trusting in God, he feared not men, 
Though threatened with the lions’ den. 


Secure they might refuse 
Compliance with such laws; 
For what had they to lose, 
When God espoused their cause ? 
He made the hungry lions crouch : 
Nor durst the fire his children touch. 


The Lord is atill the same— 
A mighty shield and tower: 
And they who trust his name 
Are guarded by his power. 
He can the rage of Hons tame 
And bear them harmless through the flame. 


Yet we too often shrink 
When trials are in view, 
Expecting we must sink 
And never can get through ; a 
But could we once believe indeed, 
From all these fears we should be freed. - 


—JOHN NEwrTon, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


RT VT 


Frhool und College, 


PRESIDENT BARTLETT, of Dartmouth, re- 
cently met a member of the alumni at Con- 
cord, N. H., and presented a statement of the 
financial condition of the institution, with the 
view of asking assistance from the state. The 
President stated that the college did not desire 
an appropriation as a recompense, but as an 
acknowledgment on the part of the common- 
wealth of the great hopor and advantage which 
Dartmouth for more than a century has con- 
ferred upon her. The state, through its pres- 
ent legislature, should give Dartmouth at least 
$50,000, either in one sum or in annual iostall- 
ments. Governor Prescott said that he person- 
ally favored the idea of the state assisting 
Dartmouth College. He hardly thought, how- 
ever, that the legislature would, in these hard 
times, feel like appropriating at ounce the sum 
of $50,000 ; but perhaps it could be induced to 
grant $5,000 annually fora period of ten years. 
The Governor further remarked that he had 
intelligence from Vermont to the effect that 
the people of that state were using very stren- 
uous efforts to induce their young men to at- 
tend their two colleges, instead of going to 
Hanover. Dartmouth has now some eighty 
students from Vermont and she will be obliged 
to keep her standard of education very high in 
order to secure a continued patronage from 
that state. The matter is to be brought form- 
ally before the legislature. 


....Commencements: At Yale, Friday, June 
21st, De Forest prize speaking ; Sunday, June 
23d, baccalaureate sermon; Tuesday, present- 
ation day, Scientific School ex ement ; 
Wednesday, Alumni and class reunions, Law 
School commencement ; Thursday, University 
commencement; Friday, University boat-race 
at New-London. In addition to the other exer- 
cises on Wednesday, an oration will be delivered 
by Benjamin K. Phelps and a poem by Edmund 
C. Stedman, in the Battell chapel, at 12 m., in 
commemoration of the quarter-century re- 
union of the class of 1853. Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont, June 30th—July 3d. Chas, Dud- 
ley Warner, of Hartford, will deliver the Phi 
Beta Kappa address. Bowdoin, July 7th— 
11th. 











....-Roanoke College, Salem, Va., seems to 
be a wide-awake, progressive institution. It 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, with 
considerable éclat, on the 12th inst. There 
were addresses, historical and otherwise ; but 
the one which “‘drew’’ was that delivered by 
Hon. Clarkson W. Potter, whose name is at 
present conspicuous in connection with the 
House ‘ Investigating ”» Committee. He spoke 
upon the principles on which the Government 
is founded, and among other things expressed 
his belief that our republican institutions were 
bot a failure, but that they required much re- 
modeling and reforming. Prof. 8. C. Wells de- 
livered the historical address. 


....-Columbia College held her 124th com- 
mencement on the 11th inst., Professor Dris- 
ler presiding, as President Barnard is in Eu- 
rope. The graduating class numbers forty- 
four, besides twenty-four from the School of 
Mines. A number of the latter will forma 
summer class for practical mining, with head- 
quarters at Port Henry, near Lake Champlain. 
Columbia confers degrees this year as follows: 
Doctor of Sacred Theology on the Rev. D. G. 
Haskins ‘and the Rev. J. B. Davenport. Doc- 
tors of Law—Bisbop G. F. Seymour and Dr. 
Fordyce Barker. A. H. Chester and J. 8. C. 
Wells were made Doctors of Philosophy. 


...-President Hayes, Generals Sherman and 
Sheridan, and two or three members of the 
Cabinet attended the West Puint commence- 
ment,on the 12th. The cadets appeared at 
their best and went through their evolutions 
with great precision. The thoroughness of 
the academy couree is seen in the fact that out 
of aclass which once numbered 175 only 43 
graduate. The head man of the class is a son 
of the late Lieut. J. C. Derby, of the Engineer 
Corps. Rev. James Lewis, of Michigan, a col- 
onelin the late war, delivered the usual ad- 
dress in behalf of the Board of Visitors. 


-++eThe custom of throwing bouquets to 
commencement orators was rather overdone 
at the Columbia College exercises. One stu- 
dent had to make four trips to carry off his lau- 
rels, and was then cut short by the announce- 
meat of the next speaker, and he was obliged to 
leave behind two immense bouquets. Happi- 
ly, such laurels mean nothing more than that 
the speaker’s family friends are out in force. 


...-Of the thirty-seven graduates from At- 
lanta University, Georgia, thirty are teachers, 
two are pastors, One is a missionary in Africa, 
and ove a theological student at Andover. 
Only three are not teaching or preaching. 


....Princeton holds commencement this 
week. President and Mrs. Hayes are expected 
to be present. Also General Sherman, who will 





deliver an address on Professor Henry and col- 
legiate education. 


Pebbles, 


SaMsON was an eminent tragedian in his 
day, and in his last act brought down the 
house. 


-»..There are beautiful warm soda springs in 
Colorado, and people who go bathing in them 
at once exclaim: ‘Oh! but this is soda- 
licious,’’ 


--» After a man gits to be thirty-eight years 
old he kant form any new habits much. The 
best he kan dois to steer hiz old ones.—Josh 
Billings. 


-+.-'* Are you the mate of this ship ?’’ said a 
newly-arrived passenger to the cook. ‘* No, sir. 
Iam the man that cooks the mate,” said the 
Hibernian. 


-»»-To make picnic lemonade: Take a bar- 
rel, fill it with water, put in two pounds of 
sugar, add one lemon, and refill with water as 
often as the barrel is empty. 


..»-The following may be seen on a tomb- 
stone in a town near Dublin: 
“ Here lies the body of John Mound, 
Lost at sea and never found.” 

.seeThe just published report of an I[rish 
benevolent society says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the large amount paid for medicine and medi- 
cal attendance, very few deaths occurred dur- 
ing the year.” 


eoeelt has been discovered that the sun is 
about five hundred thousand miles nearer the 
earth than has been supposed. Perhaps after 
a while the man who is sunstruck will get a 
chance to strike back. 


.-+«** Did you ever dabble in stocks ?’’ asked 
a lawyer of a witness who was known to have 
fled from his native land to this asylum of the 
free. ‘ Well, yes, J got my foot in ’emonce, in 
the old country,’’ was the reply. 


..»-High-Church Parson: “I am sorry to 
see that you have given up attending church, 
Mrs. Mangles.’? Mrs. Mangles: ‘ Well, s'r, I 
hain’t bin lately. You see, they do tell me you 
have took to Roman candles, and I was allus 
mortal afeard of fireworks,” 


... “Is there anything that will make grain 
come up quick ?”’ asked the gentleman farmer 
of the old husbandman. “ Well, no, I don’t 
koow of nothin’ that’ll do it,’’ was the genial 
old fellow’s reply, ‘* unless it’s crows.”” Then the 
gentleman farmer wanted to know where he 
could get some. 


....A pew preacher used the word ‘ optics’’ 
in bis sermon, and at the conclusion of the serv- 
ice a farmer who was present thanked him 
for his discourse ; but intimated that he had 
made a mistake in one word. ‘* What you call 
hopsticks,” he said, ‘‘in this part of the coun- 
try we call hop-poles.” 


--.-A little boy, hearing some one remark 
that nothing was quicker than thought, said : 
“T know something that is quicker thao 
thought.”” ‘‘What is it, Johnny?’ asked his 
pa. ‘* Whistling,” said Johnny.” “ When I 
was in school yesterday, I whistled before I 
thought; and got licked for it too,” 


--+eA gentleman married his servant. A 
short time after their union he gave an evening 
party. Conversation flagging, silence reigned, 
when one of the ladies said: ‘‘ Awful pause!’’ 
The lady of the house immediately exclaimed: 
“Awful paws, indeed! So would you have 
awful paws if you had done the dirty work in 
your life that I have.” 


..-. Now wield the girls the mallet-sticks 

With strange infatuation ; 

And meanwhile play fantastic tricks, 
With loudest cachination ; 

Their niallets swing the game to win, 
Regardless of the friction ; 

Till suddenly one strikes a shin, 

And, though she struggles hard to grin, 
She shrieks her mallet-diction. 


-.»»"fGot any cow-bells?” ‘ Yes, step this 
way.” ‘*Those are too small. Haven’t you 
any larger?’’ ‘No, sir. The large ones are 
all sold.’’ Rusticus started off, and got as far 
asthe door, when the clerk called after him : 
‘* Look here, stranger, take one of these small 
bells for your cow, and you won’t have half 
the trouble io finding her; for when you hear he, 
bell you will always know she can’t be far off.’’ 
The farmer bought the bell. 


. --Hear the buzzing of the fily— 
Bumbling buzz! 
What a baleful botheration 
In its blubbing we decry! 
When the busy day is born, 
In the first gray light of morn, 
How it bumbles, 
As it tumbles 
From the ceiling on oar face ; 
Or, soaring into space, 
How it hums, 
And it drums, 





And it bums! 
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Hews of the Week. 


Tue European Congress formally opened on 
Thursday of last week at the Radziwill Palace, 
Berlin, all the plenipotentiaries being present 
in cout dress. Bismarck was unanimously 
elected president, at the suggestion of Count 
Andrassy, who advocated this selection not 
simply on the ground of traditional custom, 
but for the eminent services which Bismarck 
was on all sides acknowledged to have ren- 
dered. Count Andrassy also expressed the 
warmest Lopes for the recovery of the revered 
German Emperor. Lord Beaconsfield made a 
short speech in English, to which Bismarck re- 
plied in the same language. The first session 
was brief, being given up to preliminary busi- 
ness. The regular sittings were not resumed 
uctil the 17th, and the proeeedings are secret. 
The text of an Anglo-Russian agreement has 
been made public in London. It modifies the 
treaty of San Stefano, but its terms are subject 
to revision by the European Congress. The 
chief points relate to the possession of terri- 
tory. Ono the evening preceding the opening 
of the Congress a grand state dinner was given 
to the plevipotentiaries, the German Crown 
Prince presiding. He thanked the Powers for 
their marks of sympathy with the Emperor, 
drank the health of the various severeigne, aud 
expressed a sincere desire for the estab ishment 
of an understanding which would be a pledge 
of universal peace. Opinion in Germany is said 
to be divided in regard to the rival interests at 
the Congress. The court is in sympathy with 
Russia; but the people side with England. 
Prince Bismarck’s adherents hold a neutral 
attitude. Confidential interviews are held by 
the plentpotentiaries, in the hope of settling 
in advance any questions which may perplex 
the Congress. 


....The most significant action taken by the 
House last week was the unexpected adoption 
of aresolution declaring any attemptto die- 
turb the title of President Hayes as revolu- . 
tionary. The resolution was offered by Mr. 
Burchard, of Illinois, and took the Huuse by 
surprise. No debate or postponement being in 
order and a call of the ayes and toes made, 
the members were obliged to record their 
votes, and the resolution was adopted by the 
heavy vote of 215 to 21. The Potter Commit- 
tee investigates slowly. It was expected all 
last week that the testimony of Mrs. Jenks 
would be taken, this lady being understood to 
kuow all about Secretary Sherman’s letter 
promising Anderson an office. Reports are 
afloat that she has the original document; but 
the delay in calling her is said to show a belief 
by the Potter party that she in reality can testi- 
fy to nothing of any importance. The prin- 
cipal witness examined last week was Gen- 
eral Smith, lately the appoittment clerk in 
the Treasury Department, whose testimony did 
not corroborate many of Anderson’s theories" 
Gen. Butler’s manner of ioterrogating the wit- 
ness was sbarply reproved by Gen. Cox. Sena- 
tor Matthews has decided to appear before the 
Committee. The Army Bill, as agreed to in 
conference committees, retains the force at 25,- 
000 men, and the plan of transferring the In- 
dian Bureau to the War Department is referred 
to acommission of five representatives and 
three senatore. The pay of officers was adopted 
as passed by the House, which reduces the 
pay of the army, after July Ist, as follows: 
general, $13 500; lMeutenant-general, $11,000; 
major-general, $7,500; brigadier-genera), $5,- 
500; colonel, $3,500; Meutenant-colonel, $3,- 
000; major, $2,500; captains and lieutenants 
from $2,000 to $1,400. 


..»-Mr, William Cullen Bryant died at half 
past five o’clock on the morning of the 12th, 
at his residence in this city, after an illness of 
fourteen days, caused by exposure to the sun 
and a subsequent fall, which injured his brain, 
The funeral services were held on Friday, 
the 14th inst., at Dr. Bellows’s Churcb, and the 
remains interred at Roslyn, L. L., where Mr. 
Bryant had his summer residence. Many 
prominent citizens attended the funeral, The 
exercises consis ed of the readivg of a simple 
burial service and an address by Dr. Bellows. 


-»»-The cyclone which passed through Bel- 
mont, Lafayette, and other counties in Wis- 
consin, on the 23d ult., proved more destruc- 
tive than at first reported. Nearly 50 lives 
were lost and $2,000,000 worth of property 
ruined. The storm raged along a path of over 
100 miles. A careful scientific examination of 
ite progress and effects is now being made, and 
will soon be published. 


...-Quebec was the scene of considerable 
rioting on the 12th. A mob of strikers at- 
tempted to destroy a mill, and could only be 
dispersed by regular troops, who were obliged 
to fire into the crowd, One or more persons 
were killed and great alarm excited in the 
city. 


.s»eEmperor William is improving; also 





Nobiling, his would-be assassin. 





po 
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The prompt mention nm owr list of ** Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection of worksdor fur- 
ther notice. 


THIS LIFE AND THE FUTURE.* 


To scholars and general readers Dean 
Church is chiefly known by his essay on 
Dante, his life of St. Anselm, and by the 
‘Beginning of the Middle Ages,” his re- 
cent contribution to that useful series of 
little books entitled ‘‘ Epochs of Modern 
History,” to which it forms the fitting in- 
troduction. A select circle of readers may 
have read the lectures, which (as part of a 
popular course) he delivered a few years 
ago at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and published 


ina most uppretending way, on ‘‘ Some. 


Influences of Christianity upon National 
Character,” and on the “Sacred Poetry 
of the Eurly Religions.” Fewer still 
among us may have read at the time, and 
retained ever since, a sense of the health- 
ful savor of a course of four sermons on 
Civilization and Religion, preached before 
the University of Oxford ten or eleven 
years ago; sermons not of a sort to make 
a noise in the world, but well-fitted to pro- 
duce in the quietest way an abiding im- 
pression upon thoughtful and educated 
men, especia]ly upon the young men whom 
the University preacher may be supposed 
especially to address. This new course of 
University sermons (with three ordination 
sermons appended) is of the same charac- 
ter, deals equally with what may be called 
underlying subjects in the same thoughtful 
way. These discourses reveal an acquaint- 
ance with those questions of the-day which 
pry beneath and seem to threaten the very 
foundations of religion, and which often 
perturb the souls of Christian teachers; 
and they treat them with that ‘‘ equitable- 
ness, calmness, moderation, and wisdom 
which ought,” according toa more noted 
preacher, ‘‘to be the aim and fruit of al] 
our education.” If we penetrate the secret 
of their power, it lies in a certain forcible- 
ness which seems to be given without 
effort, and in a reasoning which takes the 
form of reasonableness, rather than of ar- 
gument. In the handling, as well as in 
the choice of topics; in the strength which 
is given by moderation of statement and 
by the drawing of conclusions well within, 
rather than beyond the mark; and in the 
entire absence of all oratorical display, we 
are reminded of the sermons of the late 
President Walker, of Harvard, posthum- 
ously published, although the latter are 
more compact and massive. The fourth ser- 
mon of the present series, entitled ‘‘ Sin and 
Judgment,” from the text ‘‘ Lord, are there 
few that be saved,” and which, as a note 
informs us, ‘‘ was written before the writer 
had seen Dr. Farrar’s sermon from the 
same text,” is in style quite in contrast to 
the impassioned and now famous discours- 
es of the Canon of Westminster, one of 
which has lately been reprinted in our col- 
umns. The topic being just now much 
discussed, we will give our readers a good 
idea of the quality of Dean Church's vol- 
ume by means of a series of extracts from 
this fourth sermon, though we might on 
some accounts prefer the preceding one, 
on ‘‘ Responsibility for our Belief.” 

** Are there few that be saved? It isa 
question which . . has been answered 
often; answered decisively; answered con- 
fidently, as if it were a necessity that we 
should know and that the answer sbould 
be clear; answered in both senses, yes and 
no, and with equal positiveness. 

‘We see how our Lord—knowing all 
things, knowing what was in man, seeing 
from end to end—answered it. ‘And he 
said unto them: Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate; for many, I say unto you, will 
seek to enterin and shall not be able.” 
He recurred to that figure of difficulty and 
peril—‘the narrow way and the strait 
gate,’ to which he had elsewhere added ex- 
plicitly the warning which the idea carries 
with it in itself, ‘and few there be that find 
it’; ‘ Many are called but few chosen.’ Itis 
the familiar spectacle of human life in all its 
careers; and .he directed their thoughts to 
the obvious and threatening likeness which 
the heavenly road, the road of duty and 
faith, has to all our experience of the pres- 


* HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS: SERMONS 
PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
IN 1876, 1878, etc. By R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., 


Dean of St. Paul’s, etc. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1878. Pp. 194, 18mo. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ite, tity ent world; to the broad, plain fact that, in | each single soul the story of its life is | 
Literature. 


all things requiring effort, the few succeed, 
the many fail. That is the immediate, the 
important lesson. But to the question 
itself he refused the direct answer. He 
refused the definite statement needed for a 
theory or system; he refused to say what 
be could say; he turned the question solely 
to the questioner’s personal and separate 
interest in it. i 


“This seems to me atypical instance 
of the way in which our Lord, and his 
apostles after him, dealt with things relat- 
ing to the future state. He was the only 
being who ever appeared on earth who 
was able—who could be supposed by any 
oneto be able—to draw aside the veil which 
hides what is to be. He could tell] us all ; 
and he has not told us ali. He could tell 
us all; and he has pointedly refused to let 
us know what we sometimes ask 80 pas- 
sionately. He bas drawn certain broad, 
distinct, intelligible lines about the issues 
of right and wrong, and about the future 
of men in respect of them, and there he has 
left things. , 

“‘Tt seems to me idle to put out of sight 
that his words about the future, so far as 
they go, are severe words. The New Test- 
ament is a very severe book, as well as a 
very hopeful one. It takes a very severe 
view of the world and of the ways and 
conduct of men. And certainly our Lord’s 
own teaching is not the least stern part of 
it. Look at it carefully, and you will find 
how large a proportion the language of re- 
buke and warning bears to the language of 
consolation and promise. The one is as 
grave, as anxious, as alarming as the other 
is gracious beyond all ourhopes. .. . 
It is undeniable, I suppose, that, in opening 
new prospects to mankind, in calling for 
higher efforts, he has darkened and deep- 
ened the lines about difficulty, about dan- 
ger, about failure here. In opening new 
views of godness and hope, he has thrown 
new shadows upon sip, on our profound 
self-ignorance and self-deceit, our insincer- 
ities, our provocations. Apfl he bas deep- 
ened and fixed the lines about judgment 
—about its certainty, its searchingness, its 
serious reality. The future rises, in out- 
line dim and vast, with some features of 
appalling clearness; but these clear fea- 
tures are but few. There is little toinform 
us as to the when‘and the how ; little about 
the effect of the infinite divisions and inter- 
minglings of character so familiar to us 
here. Only an awful breadth of promise 
and of doom; and within it the awful un- 
certainty: ‘The first shall be Jast and the 
last first.’ 

‘*In this grave and soul-subduing subject, 
the future of men, especially as regards 
God’s dealing with sin, two things have to 
be kept in mind. One is, the eee fer 
view of Scripture as to the future of sin; 
the other is, the immensity of our igno- 
rance. 

‘* What is the prima facie view of Scrip- 
ture? Beyond the words of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, no other information is 
even conceivable; and what is the natural 
impression derived from these words? It 
is, as it seems to me, that the future is 
viewed in immediate and exclusive rela- 
tion to this life as a life of probation. . 

To this life succeeds judgment; and judg- 
ment is always spoken of as if it were 
something complete and final. There is 
no perspective disclosed beyond the doom 
which follows it. The curtain falls, the 
drama scems played out; it is as if.we 
were to understand that all is henceforth 
over. We have specimens—figurative 
specimens, doubtless—of the great process 
and trial, specimens of the sentence; and 
the figures are taken from what is most 
decisive, most irrevocable in human life. 
The curtain drops, and, whatever may hap- 
pen afterward, we are not shownit. . .. 


‘But up to that consummation of our 
mortal state we are told what we are to ex- 
pectin words which we can understand. 
. »« « Whatcould our Saviour mean us 
to understand by all this? Surely, he did 
not mean simply to frighten us. Surely, he 
meant us to take his words astrue. We 
may put aside the New Testament alto- 
gether; but, if we profess to be guided by 
it, is there anything but a ‘certain fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion,’ for obstinate, impenitent, unfor- 
given sin—sin without excuse and without 
change? 

‘‘In the New Testament the curtain falls 
on great and distinct certainties—the cer- 
tainties of deliverance and acceptance, of 
failure and punishment. The terms in 
which these certainties come to us are in 
their purport clear and beyond mistake; 
but they are broad and general terms. And 
then begins the region of the unknown, 
the immensity of our ignorance—ignorance 
the extent of which we are probably un- 
able to understand; ignorance so obvious 
that, as Butler says, ‘a man must really, in 
the literal sense, know nothing at all who 
is not sensible of it.’ 

“But questions do not leave us. The 
question of the text, ‘Are there few that 
be saved?’ rises in our thoughts again and 
again, when we think of the unnumbered 
multitudes of mankind, when we meet 
them in crowded streets or great assem- 
blies, when we stand in some place thick 
with graves. And when we think of their 
infinite varieties of character, of history, 
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of circumstances; when we think that in 





really as complicated, as mixed with good 
and evil, as full of opposing tendencies 
and appearances as any fiction of poet or 
novelist; when we consider what each of 
us knows of its own life, its vicissitudes 
and critical moments, its falls, its recover 
ies, its relapses, its shame and anguish, its 
hopes and efforts, the frequent uncertainty 
on which side we were; . . when we 
pass in review, among those whom we have 
known in public or private life, their di- 
versity of temperament, of aim, of prin- 
ciple, of conduct, their impulses, their 
attempts, what they have accomplished 
and what they failed in, excellences 
in them dashed by unaccountable faults; 
defects relieved by strange and rare vir- 
tues; we are lost in wonder as to what is to 
become of them. Are there few saved, or 
many? And how saved? We know good- 
ness and greatness here, but hardly perfec- 
tion of character. How are the good and 
great to be perfected? And what of the 
imperfect? the imperfect, as we know our- 
selves to be, as we know so many to be 
who meet us at every turn; as every one, 
from the most opposite points of view, as- 
sumes that the majority are—the middle 
crowd between good and bad, who must 
go hence poorly furnished in character for 
any higher life? Such questions, I sup- 
pose, will present themselves to the end of 
time. There are guesses, there are opin- 
ions, there are Christian traditions as to the 
mode of preparation, of purification, of 
training. But how much do they help us? 
Surely, aman must have strange hotions of 
what knowledge is who thinks that he can 
ever really know. 

‘Again, what about that which is be- 
yond the judgment, tbat closes the age and 
the scene of time here? Is there any fur- 
ther purpose undisclosed, or half disclosed, 
in the great order of God’s government? 
What are we to think of texts which speak 
of the ‘institution of all things’; of the 
‘earnest expectation of the creature’ and 
its fulfillment; of the ‘gathering together 
of all things in Christ’; of all enemies put 
down under his feet; of every knee bowing 
at his name, in Heaven and earth and under 
the earth? Must we not confess 
ourselves in the presence of dark sayings, 
meant for hope and for warning, but too 
fragmentary and incomplete for  sys- 
tems? °. ° 

One set of thoughts arise when we real- 
ize the full truth of concrete, living sin— 
not asit isin the poor, the ignorant, the 
misguided, the miserable, who have been 
‘more sinned against than sinning’; but in 
the crafty, the proud, the insolent, the 
strong; in those who know well what 
they are about, and mean, cost what 
it mav, hazard what they may, to 
have their will. But another set of 
thoughts spring up against these when we 
remember the visible appearances of dif- 
ference, of disadvantage, and temptation; 
the countless forms of delusion and preju- 
dice; when we remember the crowds which 
know not their right hand from their left; 
when we remember the unexpected sparks 
of good in the worst and most debased; 
when we remember of many who are now 
far astray, fixed and rooted in evil, 
that, never from the hour of their birth 
had they, as we call it, a chance of good; 
that their eyes opencd on evil, as if it were 
the one law of the world—what shall we 
say to these things? Who is sufficient for 
these things? Who has entered into the 
secret things of the judgment and pur- 
poses of God or can go one step beyond 
what he has been pleased, for the guidance 
of our own conscience and conduct, to show 
us? . 

‘““What, then, is the right attitude of 
those who do not know, who cannot know, 
apart from what the New Testament has 
told us? What isthe true attitude of those 
to whom Jesus Christ has refused to tell all 
that they might wish to know, whom 
Christ has bidden to be content with the 
twilight, and to turn their thoughts to their 
own duties, their own difficulties and 
risks? He has told us that he will judge 
and punish the wicked. Nothing can be 
more plain and certain in the whole Gos- 
pel than that the punishment of unforgiven 
sin will be something infinitely more awful 
than we have faculties to conceive. He 
has not told us how he means to deal with 
all the infinite and inscrutable problems, as 
we call them, arising out of human sin, 
Shall we persist in asking? Shall we 
claim tobe told? Shall we, on hints and 
notices which we do not fully understand, 
build up speculations, lay down our con- 
clusions, and complete that which he left 
unfinished? Or, is it not wiser to brin 
home to ourselves the extent of our rea 
ignorance, and, acknowledging the deep 
interest of such questions, frankly own 
that we have not the means of answering 
them? : 

“Tf we want more—if we require an 
answer, it is not from the New Testament 
that we must get it. We must get it at 
our peril. We must assume that we need 
to learn and to say something about the 
future beyond what our Lord’s teaching 
| ee 

‘It seems to me inconceivable that any- 
one who realizes what he is talking about 
can speak of what is to come in the un- 
searchable future, except with conscious 
perplexity and stammerin, lipe. And, if it 
were credible that we had the capacity to 
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-know more, js it not perfectly conceivable 
that the truth would be more than we 
could bear; that‘we could not be trusted 
to know more? Has our actual use of 
what we know made it probablé that we 
should have made a better use of what we 
do not know? Is not the lesson, both of 
what he has said so distinctly and of what 
he has refused to say, a reasonable one? 
Does it not bar, on the one side, those con. 
fident solutions of the difficulties of life 
and eternity, those peremptory assertions 
about the scope and results of the divine 
government without which it is sometimes 
said that it is impossible to believe at all? 
And is it not, onthe other hand, a warning 
that we cannot be ton serious and too 
guarded in all that we say of that tre- 
mendous subject, the punishment of sin? 
It is dreadful to reflect with what unthink- 
ing lightness it has often been spoken of, 
. . . It is a matter too fearful to be 
wielded at our pleasure, according to the 
exigencies of controversy or as a coarse and 
ready expedient to terrify, to disturb, or 
even toinsult those whom the preacher has 
not the skill, the sympathy, the patience 
to persuade and win. . . . But Scrip- 
ture is more terrible in its mysterious 
reserve about the wrath to come than any 
picture man could paint. There is more 
pathetic. and awful meaning in the one 
word, ‘the ijost,’ than in any attempt of 
ours to expound the thought. . . 

‘*Who shall say that, though we must 
greatly fear, we may not also greatly hope, 
even if we are met by awful certainties, if 
we dare not say more than He bas said? 
We cannot tell what is between the grave 
avd the judgment; but. we know that the 
Living God is there, very terrible, very piti- 
ful, very just, who leads his creatures, by 
ways they know not, to the end which he 
only knows.” 


But we must close the series of extracts 
through which we have been led on step 
by step to this already great length, find- 
ing it difficult to leave off. The whole dis- 
course and the whole volume appears to 
us to be very wise and tender, edifying and 
timely. 

rr  —— 

Miss Emma Stensrns's Life, Letters, and 
Memoirs of Charlotte Cushman is an interesting 
book ; but it is not a Life. It does not answer, 
that isto say, the main questions which the 
reader may ask, and not uncourteously ask, of 
any one who writes the biography of an em- 
inent artist. What determined this Puritan 
girl’s choice of a career upon the stage? What 
prevented this essentially human and home- 
loving woman, one of whose ‘most marked 
traits,” according to Miss Stebbins, was “a 
passionate love for children ” and for animals, 
from ever making a home of her own? In one 
of Miss Cushman’s letters of 1861 occurs the 
following passage, which tells us much more 
than her biographer has told : 

“There wan a time in my life of girlhood 

when I thought I had been called upon to bear 
the very hardest thing that can come to a wo- 
man. . . . This happened at a period of 
my life when most women (or children, rather) 
are looking to but one end in life—an end, no 
doubt, wisest and best for the largest number, 
but which would not have been wisest an 
best for my work, and so for God’s work. 
A After this spring storm and burricane 
of young disappointment came a lull, during 
which [ actively pursued what became a pas- 
sion—my art.” 
What this bitter trial was we are not definitely 
told; but Miss Stebbins might have spared us 
her comment upon the passage just quoted— 
namely, that it ‘has reference to the loss of 
her nephew’s first child.” If there were no 
other reason, the dates given in this memoir 
would alone make this explanation highly im- 
probable, to say the least. Miss Cushman was 
born in 1816 ; her father was born in 1769 ; and, 
even if we allow but twenty-two years to each 
of the three consecutive generations that are 
implied in this account, Miss Cushman would 
have been nineteen years of age before the 
birth of the first child of ber oldest nephew. 
Surely, a franker reserve (if reserve were neces- 
sary, after the publication of the letter we 
have quoted) would have better pleased the 
frank and noble spirit of Miss Cushman in her 
biographer. But we must leave ourselves 
space to say that, for the rest, this biography 
is tastefully compiled, and forms, except for 
the earlier years of its subject, a suffictently 
full and connected story. It is, too, a beautl- 
ful piece of typography, except for the blun- 
ders of non-Gallic proof-readers—such, for in- 
stance, as the ingenious misprint of “cacu- 
stone” for ‘Caen stone.” (Houghton, 0% 
good & Co.) 

...eThe treatise on Constitutional Limita- 
tions, by Thomas M. Cooley, LL.D., one of 
the justices of the Supreme Conrt of Michigan, 
a fourth edition of which hes just been pub- 
lished by little, Brown & Co., Boston, contains 
seventeen chapters on legal topics lyiog witbia 
the range of its title and in its fourth edition 
embraces eight hundred and eighty tO 
pages. Since 1868 four editions, argo spe . 
first, have been published, the last of — : 
adds nearly two hundred pages to the 
edition. The suecessive editions bave been 
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constently increasing the matter, especially in 
the way of volumivous notes and references 
to decisions in which points of constitutional 
law were involved. Of course, the last edition, 
by reason of this increase, is the most complete 
and valuable of the whole series. Judge 
Cooley bas furnished other important contri- 
butions to the literatfire of the law; yetif this 
treatise were the whole of what he had writ- 
ten on legal subjects it would be sufficient to 
fix his position among the most learned jurists 
of this country. The treatise is valuable not 
only to lawyers, by whom it is often quoted in 
their arguments before courts of justice and in 
their debates in legislative bodies, but also to 
all men who would acquire a knowledge of the 
elementary principles that enter into the legal 
framework of American society and the limit- 
ations imposed upon the powers of govern- 
ment. In this respect it ranks with Kent’s 
“Commentaries ”’ and ‘‘ Story on the Constitu- 
tion’? and in some aspects is superior to 
either. We bave read und re-read this treatise, 
only to be impressed that it is among the best 
law books ever published in this country, and 
heartily commend it to all our readers who 
have any taste for legal studies. We speak 
thus strongly, since less wculd not be an ade- 
quate expression of the opinion we have had 
for several years. 


.-4 Year Worth Living, by William M. 
Baker, is a very attractive story, or, rather, 
study “of a place and of a people,’ as the 
anthor says, that ‘‘one cannot afford not to 
know.” The scene is laid upon the Island of 
St. Jerome, in the territory of an unnamed 
Southern state; and the actors are its inh b- 
itants, and particularly the members cf the 
church to which the hero and narrator of the 
story, Hartman Venable, is called as pastor. 
The characters have a remarkable semblance 
of being drawn from the life in some isolated 
Southern community. Some of them are 
eccentric and piquant to the last degree. Mr. 
Parsons the inventor, for instance, with his 
wonderful ‘‘terraqueous machine’’ and his 
project for the immediate conversion of the 
Catholics; and Mrs. Chafflugsby, the self- 
taught artist, who had filled her house with 
paintings of Scripture scenes and whose piety 
was ‘stronger even than her art. The face of 
Christ was iovariably hidden by some object or 
person, in whatever scene he appeared.’’ And 
deeply pathetic is the figure of poor Father 
Fethero, the unsuccessful minister, grieving 
on his death-bed: “‘If the Master—had only 
given—his poor suldier—a few souls—now and 
then.” It is amorg these sharply-drawn char- 
acters that the young pastor spends his ‘‘ year 
worth living ’’; a year of auxious toil and labor, 
with great dangers passed through, and a bappy 


close im his betrothal to a fair member of his ‘ 


flock. Nothivg could be more real than many 
of the incidents of the story. One might 
almost fancy them a transcript from the jour- 
nal of a Northern pastor io South Carolica. 
The book will more than sustain the reputa- 
tion that the author has won by his previous 
writings. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 


--eeThe Rey. M. J. Savage, of Boston, is 
somewhat widely known as a ‘ Liberal”’ 
preacher. In Bluffton he comes before us as a 
novelist. Bluffion is a theological novel. In 
the olden time the sorcerer made a waxen im- 
age of the person to beinjured, and stuck pins 
into the image or slowly melted it, the person 
represented being supposed to pine away with 
tue effigy. So Mr. Savage, having designs 
upon Orthodoxy, makes an image of it, which 
he proceeds to demolish, with the expectation 
thus to torture and seriously incommode the 
original. We know not how good a represent- 
ation of its original the waxen image of the 
sorcerer had to be; but we must say that Mr. 
Savage’s image of Orthodoxy is not a very art- 
istic performance. All the ‘‘ Orthodox’ peo- 
ple of Bluffton are monsters of iniquity or 
marvels of ignorance and stupidity; while 
those who reject the common beliefs are para- 
gons of intellect and goodness. We fear that 
the standard doctrines will not consent to pine 
away, for all Mr. Savage so terribly lashes, 
scores, and annihilates the image of Ortho- 
doxy which he has made. 

.-A reprint of the Hon. Butler-Johnstone’s 
Trip up the Volga lies Wefore us, and a very 
intelligent and readable book it is. As a Bri- 
tish tourist, the special points of interest that 
he votes are the great fair of Nijni Novgorod and 
the vaunted kowmis-cure at Samara, to which 
place invalids go to drink the fermented milk 
of mares. Mr. Johnstone has a quick eye for 
the many types of race and of character that 
are to be met in that highly composite commu- 
nity ; and Russia, he says, “‘is not a nation, 
but a contivent.’” As a member of Parliament 
and a politician, he makes note of the surpris- 
ing progress made by the Russians in power 
and intelligence since the Crimean War and 
remarks the ascengency of German influence 
among them. The book is written by a 
thoughtfal observer, and the woodcuts, by 
Bayard, Huyot, and others, are remarkably 
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LITERARY NEWS. 





ROssITER JOHNSON has been compiling a 
book on ‘‘ Playday Poems ’’ for the benefit of 
the ‘* Leisure Hour ” readers. 


An important work on ‘‘Canada Under the 
Administration of Lord Dufterin,” by Mr. 
George Stewart, Jr., is shortly to be published 
in Toronto. , 


The publishing firm of Mesers. Brigola, of 
Milan, is about to bring out a romance by 
Verga, which will be the first of a series treat- 
ing.of social subjects. 


On May 16th an exhibition of books, period- 
icals, music, and maps which are to give a 
faithful picture of modern Bohemian literature 
was opened at Prag. 


Macmillan «& Co. have in press a treatise on 
“Coal: its Nature, Origin, and the Extent 
of our Supplies,’? by the professors of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, edited by Prof. 
Thorpe, F. R. 8. 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon fs preparing a work on 
Her Majesty’s Castle of Windsor, a8 a comple- 
ment to that on H+r Majesty’s Tower of Lon- 
dopv. It will probably be ready for publication 
in the autumn. 


Mr. Joseph 8. Nicholson’s “ Essay on the 
Effects of Machinery on Wages,” to which the 
Cambridge ‘‘Cobden Prize”? was lately 
awarded, will be published this month by 
Deighton, Bell & Co. 


Little, Brown & Co. publish this month the 
eighth volume of the new series of the ‘‘ United 
States Digest,’’ being tke annual volume for 
1877; and the third edition of the standard 
work on “‘ Partnership,”’ by Parsons. 


Lee & Shepard have also ready ‘‘ Agametti- 
cus,’’? a historical novel of New England life 
during the French and Indian War, by the Rev. 
E. P. Tenney, author of ‘‘ Coronation’ and now 
president of the college at Colcrado Springs, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for immedi- 
ate publication ‘Sibyl Spencer,” a novel, by 
James Kent, author of ‘‘ The Johnson Manor ”’; 
“Six to One: a Nantucket Idyl,” by a new au- 
thor ; and * The Crew of the ‘ Sam@#Weller’”’ by 
John Habberton. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, well known for his 
liberal opinions in politics and religion, has a 
volume nearly ready for publication, entitled 
“Our Old Church: -What Shall We Do With 
It?’ which is directed against the movement for 
disestablishing the Church of England. 


Mesers. Cassell, Petter & Galpin announce 
that they will publish this month Dr. Ghielani 
Durant’s last work, ‘“‘ Horseback Riding from 
a Medical Point of View.’”? The book explains 
the mechanism of horseback riding and re- 
views its physiological, therapeutical, and 
hygienic effects. 


Sir James Stephen is preparing a second edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ General View of the Criminal Law 
of England.” It will form substantially a new 
work, and will include notices of the criminal 
law of India and the British colonies. The 
question of evidence will be fully dealt with 
in a separate volume. 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have just iseued 
the late Mr. Nassau Senior’s ‘“‘ Conversations 
with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, and other Distin- 
guished Persons during the Second Empire,” 
edited by his daughter, Mrs. Simpson. They 
have in press a new novel by Mrs. an 
entitled ‘‘The Primrose Path.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly publish ‘A 
Course in Arithmetic,’’ by Professor F. W. 
Bardwell, of the University of Kausas. It is 
claimed for it that it reduces in a large meas- 
ure the amount of time hitherto assigned to 
the study of arithmetic, at the same time re- 
quiring in the final result proficiency and ekill 
not inferior to that previously attained. 


M. Renan {s about to publish in Paris a sixth 
volume of his ‘Origins of Christianity.” He 
then contemplates a seventh, on Marcus Aure- 
lius and pagan wisdom, in which he will dis- 
cuss what ancient civilization might have been 
without Christianity; and perhaps an eighth, 
which would reach to the final constitution of 
the Catholic Church under Constantive. 


Among recent French publications are ‘‘ J: 
Michelet et ses Enfants,’’ by Eugéne Neel, per- 
sonal recollections of Michelet, by an intimate 
friend, letters, etc.; ‘ Histoire dela Défense de 
Belfort, written under the supervision of Col. 
Denfert-Rocherean, by Capt. E. Thiers and 
Capt. 8. de la Laurencie ; and ‘ Philippe 11 et 
Don Carlos devant V’ Histoire,” by Don José 
Guell y Renté. 


The name but not the work of the firm of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. is changed by the 
retirement of Mr. Armstrong, and the name of 
the new firm, Charles Scribner’s Scns, recalls 
the designation under which it first made its 
high reputation. The present members of the 
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Scribner. The firm has now an almost unri- 
valed list of publications—theological, philo- 
sophical, archeological, historical, literary, 
and educational ; and every book-buyer knows 
that their imprint is a guaranty of the value 
of the work which carries it. Scribner's Month- 
ly and St. Nicholas are published by a separate 
company—Scribner & Co.—composed of the 
two Scribners, Dr. Holland, and Mr. Roswell 
Smith, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





The Prince of Wales’s Tour. A_ Diary in India; 
with some Accountof the Visits of His Roy- 
al Highness to the Courts of Greece, Egypt, 
Svain, and Portugal. - By 4 Russell. 
Illustrated. Made pp. 552. New York: R. 
Worthingto $3 
The Gospel namaiiiing to Luke. With notes, 
commen's, maps, and illustrations. By Rev 
Lyman Abtv tt, anthor of “ Dictionary of 
Religious Knowledge. ” ete. 8vo, pp. 4S. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co...,.. .......... 
Around the World in the Yacht * Sunbeam.” 
Our Home on the Ocean for Kleven Months. 
By Mrs. Brassey. Iusetented. 8vo, pp. 470. 
Now York: HT, ERONG HOO... ..ccccccccseccescee & 
His. Inheritance. By Adeline Trafton, author of 
* Katherine erie. ete, 12mo, pes 428. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. New York: ©. T. Dill- 
ingham ..,.... 
Kate Waeserss or, Scattered by the Tempest. 
A novel. By Frank Vaughan. jemo, pp. 437. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.......... 
Friendship. A Story of Society. By Ouida, 
author of “ Strathmore,” etc. pee, pp. 492, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lipvincott & C 
Benfoath. By Florence Montgomery, author ot 
Misunderstood,” “Thrown Together,” ete, 
12mo a 309. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
CGE OGincs, cece. ccc ccecsiccergs. 8000: 00) ceqceoeee 1 
Shooting seid As observed ow the “ Sixth 
Column” of the Times, by W, L. Alden. 
fone pp. 224. New York? a. P. Putnam's 
BONE. ..ccc00 0 
i, mong Series. Maid Elitce. A Novel. 
By Theo. Gift, Ly = ‘ Pretty Miss Bel- 
Rw Tame, pp. 463. New York: H. Holt 
& Co 10 
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ag Book of Punctuation, with Instructions 
or Capita'ization, Letter-writing, and 
Proof. reading. y . J, Cocker, A. M, 
18mo, pp. 127. New een, ane —_ 
Orleans: A.S. Barnes & CO..... ...eeee eee 0 60 
Garlands of Praise. A Chole e Collec tion, of 
Original and Selected Hymns and Tunes, 
for Sunday-schools, Bible Classes, and 
Home Circles. By Asa Hull, author of 
**Golden Sheaf,” etc. 12mo, pp. 150. New 
York: Asa Hull. Philadelphia. D. W. 
KMOWIEOS. occccccccce-oe-ccc tocccccecccgccees ve - 035 
The Old Forts Taken. Five Lectures on End- 
less P’ Snighmens and Future Life. By Rev. 
A. er, D. D.  16mo, pp. 134. Boston: 
Culcaruntael Publishing MMNT Ts. <sntsecssccs 
The Hand-Book of Mount Desert, Const of 
Maine. With the Routes thither, Scenery, 
aeRO raphy, etc. 18mo, pp. 161. New York: 
hi ittaker. Boston: goto ye &Co.. 050 
Footprints in the Snow. A Novel. 
Russell, 12mo, pp. 830. Boston: iz ieee 0 50 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


IMPORTANT WORKS FOR LAWYERS 
AND BUSINESS MEN. 


SAY LER'’S 
American Form Book. 


Containing the most improved Legal Forms and In- 
struments fur the use of Professional and Busi- 
ness Men. Also a Statement of the Law of Kx- 
emptions from Execution, Rates of Interest, Me- 
chanics’ L’ ens, Leases Promissory Notes, Chattel 
Mortgages, Deeds, Bills of Sale, Morteages, Con- 
tracts, Patents, Wills. Bonds, ete. in the various 
States J.R Sayler, 8Vv0, 3875 pages. Price, 
Sheep, >, 82.00; Cloth, #2. 





TWO THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-TWO MAXIMS OF THE LAW. 


Mirgan’s Legal Maxims. 
An English Version of Legal Maxims, with the Orig- 
inal Poome. Alphabetically arranged, and an In- 
dex of subjects. rg James Appleton Morgan. 
12mo0, Cloth. Price $ 
*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


RUBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


WITHIN, WITHOUT, AND OVER; 


MEMORIALS OF HENRY CLAY HALL, 
A NEW YORK LAYMAN. 





Sold by Booksellers generally. Copies mailed, on 
receipt of $1.50, by 


BRIDGMAN & CHILDS, Publishers, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS, 


Imost given away. Catalogue of fiction and gener- 
al literature free. Books bought. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
3 BEEKMAN ST. opp. F POST-OFFICE N.Y. 


APPLETO ‘0. 
rusriselins AND D'BOOKSIC mB, 
| Broadway, N a ee 
“veslare aT i. anv address ‘on anvlieation, 


GARPapeMAGASING, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZ. : One copy 0. vo Jor one year, 
Postage Prepaid yt the Publishers, to ae 

t Statzs oe Ong om on receipt of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 

RPER’S BAZAR, to ak "address, for one year, 


or any two for 87. 
‘ Banpens ©. CATALOGUB be sent by 
4 on recet; 


HARPER & PROT we. ERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BLES (all sizes), and ALBUMS. Ia mense and c gat 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. Our THEO 
ICAL STOCK is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 
PRICE 

















A. 8. BARNES & CO., Ea 1 Publishers, N. ¥. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 











firm are John Blair Scribner and Charles 


i] d J 1 of 8ci- 
watys ae A woekiy 1B earened Fag — Aa 
Bon Bt TRew York. 


ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
SEAFORTH. 


A Story. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, author = 
Thrown Together,” ,,’ Misunderstood,” etc 
mo. Fine cloth. $1.2 


KATE WEATHERS ; ; 


or, SCATTERED BY THE TEMPEST. A Novel. By 
FRANK VAUGHAN. i2mv. Extra cloth. $1.50 


FRIENDSHIP. 


A Story of Soci ety. By *OuUIpA,” author of 
Strathmore.” ‘Under Tw. > Flags,” “ idalia,” 
etc. mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


THE CLIFTON PICTURE. 


A Novel. By the author of “The Odd Trump,” 
** Harwood,” * The Lacy Diamonds,” * Flesh and 
Spirit,” etc. 8vo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper 


cover. 75 cents, 
WINGS. 


A Hovel. At K. WETHERILL. 12mo. Extra 
clo 

“Icisa be | constructed story, with local coloring 
far more faithtul than any Southern writer bas ever 
depicted. The story is a fascinating one, aud it 
sparkles all over with flashes of genius.’”’—Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, 


FRICK’S PHYSICAL TECHNICS. 


PHYSICAL TECHNICS; or, Practical Instructions for 
makin Experiments in Paoysics, and the Construe- 
tion of Physical Apparatus with the most limited 
means. By Dr. J. Frick. Translated by Prof. 
JOHN D. BASTER. With 797 Iilustrations. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Extracloth, $2.50. 


AB-SA-RA-KA. 


(LAND OF MASSACRE.) Experiences of an Officer's 
Wife on the Plains. Third Edition. Revised, En- 
larged, and Illustrated. By Col. HENRY B. CAR- 
RINGTON, U.S. A. Lurge 12mo, Extra cloth. $1.50. 
This edition of *‘ Ab-sa-ra-ka,” in addition to the 

narrative of the original occupation of the Big Horn 

Coantry, in 1866, c ntains the following matter: I, 

Revised Maps. xiving new Forts, Camps, and Agen- 

cies. Lf. Outline of Indian Aftairs, 1865-7, with per- 

sonal conferences held with “ The Whistle r,.” * Paw- 
nee Killer.” ‘The Mao that +tinds ulone on the 

Ground,” “Spotted Tatl,” and other chiefs. Il. 

Outline of negvtiations end military operations 

from 1867 to 1878, in tnat region, including the massa- 

cre of General Custer’s command. IV. In memo- 

riam. . 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
went, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Pub- 
shers. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educs- 
tions | Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
lan Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


WL CRANE & Co, eeotBOrerens 


67 Park Place N.Y. | 8 50" P 
Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, ete BOOK- WORK 
a SPECIALTY,—ESTIMATE furnished ¢ on application. 
“Mr. Crane has done all my ¢ lectrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ten years,’’—F RANK Lasuir. 
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MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS!! 


Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies. (#2 50 Boards 
Serre Prreeed 
or rH c Toth). By W.H. CLARKE. T he best collec- 


tion of Reed Organ Music. Choice selections, very 
well arranged. 





Jehu New Method for Thorough 


ar y . JOHNBON. Just what is 
nee ded 7 ‘all ‘who Wish to learu to play Tunes that 
have three or tour parts, Glecs, Accompaniments, 
etc., etc. 


Ditson’s Musical Monthly, No 


pages of the best vu usic. 


(25 ets 


Good News (sicts.. Shining River (35 cts.) 
are two Bunday-school Bong Books that are not 


excelled by any. 


Sunshine of Song (Voca!)ana Cluster of 
ems (Instrumental) are two large, fine vo —s 
of Bound Sheet Music and very cheap at $2.50 
(each) in Boards or €3 (each) in Cloth. 





g#” Any book mailed, post free, for Retall Price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘When the Grass Grows Over Me.” 


Who will come above me sighing 
New| |New 


‘That my face seo | cannot rs 

From their kiss and preseuce ly ne— 
Song! When the grass grows over me? iSong 
An attractive melody, sympathetically expressing 
the feeling of the puetry. It is already very popular 


Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 
JOHN CI Cc HURCH ¢ & Con Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA. 


“HOUSE OF RECHAB.” 


By A. C. Gutterson. 








DEDICATION. 
“To the temperance organizations which are atrivin 
to reform the dissipate a.’ 


and not beyond the reach of amateur 

Mm ng 3 scene is laid in Jerusaiem. e inci- 
dents are derived from the Bible and og the 
most powerful and striking argument favor of 
total) abstinence. ‘I he music is replete with spright- 
ly effects and haunting melodies. 

Fuil directions accompany tne work. 

Single Coptes, #1. Circular, with fall pare 
ticalars, free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N.Y. 





Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lecturés, from October 11th to Dec, 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 25 





cents, 
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Religions Autelligence 


GENERAL SYNOD OF THE RE- 
FORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 





Tue General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America met for its annual ses- 
sion, as we stated last week, at Utica, 
N. Y., June 5th. The two Reformed 
churches in this country, which bave names 
so absurdly alike—the Reformed Church 
in America and the Reformed Chirch in 
the United States—are not definitively dis- 
tinguished in doctrine or system of gov- 
ernment, although there is a party in the 
last-named body which has advanced a 
long way in the direction of ritualism and 
of the Roman Catholic doctrines of the 
sacraments. It is rather singular that the 
Church with the most comprehensive name 
is actually the smaller and less compre- 
hensive of thetwo. The Reformed Church 
in America is wholly confined to the United 
States and covers but a small portion even 
of these. New York, New Jersey, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, lllinois contain all of 
the 80,000 communicants, except a few in 
Pennsylvania. The Reformed Church in 
the United States, while also being con- 
fined to thie country, as its name indicates, 
has nearly twice as many communicants 
and is spread over a much larger area of 
territory. Why didn’t the two bodies fol- 
low the example of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian churches, if they 
must have names so nearly alike, and take 
titles like these: The Reformed Church in 
the United States; The Reformed Church 
in the United States of America? A man 
with a good memory could learn in five 
years to be able so to distinguish between 
them as to write the bracketed words 
Dutch and German in their proper places 
after the respective titles. 

The General Synod—both of the General 
Synods have been in session this year; but 
the one now referred to is that of the Dutch 
Church—opened with a list of 150 del- 
egates in attendance. Nineteen names 
were voted for as moderator; but the choice 
fell, on the first ballot, on the Rev. Jac b 
Chamberlain, M. D., of the Arcot Mission, 
India, who, in taking the chair, returned 
thanks for the recognition given to the 
Asiatic branch of the Church, which before 
long, he thought, would grow into a synod. 
The Rev. Giles H. Mandeville was elected 
adsessor, an office which appears to corre- 
spond to that of vice-president. The 
synodical sermon was preached -by the 
retiring moderator, Dr. Rufus W. Clark. 

The second day was occupied with the 
hearing of reports and the reception and 
reference of memorials. The Board of Ed- 
ucation reported funds amounting to $451, - 
411. Eighty-three students were under the 
care of the Board during the year. Of 
these fourteen have entered the ministry of 
the Church. The receipts of the Board 
were $19,103, and from the funds $14,405. 
The Board of Domestic Missions, in its 
forty-sixth annual report, stated that the 
work during the year had been larger than 
ever before, except in the item of additions 
to the churches. ‘‘ We have had,” it said, 
‘under our care 6,787 families, as against 
5,549 last year. The number of members 
is 8,896, as against 7,856 last year. We 
bave received on confession of faith 838, as 
against 1,193; and by certificate 365, as 
against 662. There have been 15 new Sun- 
day-schools organized {and a total of 134 
schools conducted, in which there is an 
average attendance of 11,339, an increase 
of over 1,300 and in which 217 conversions 
are reported. The missions have contrib 
uted to the Board $1,230 and to other ob- 
jects of Christian benevolence $6,662—an 
average of some $66 to each mission.” The 
smallness of the increase in additions to the 
Church is explained as resulting from a 
comparison with last year, which was an 
extraordinary year, and from ‘‘a natural 
exhaustion of material.” The receipts of 
the year were $27,542—a decrease of $8,444 
from the previous year. Of the 95 mission- 
aries employed, 53 labored in the East and 
42 in the West. 

On the third day the report of the Board 
of Publication was received. It gave as 
the assets of the board $12,343, with lia- 
bilities of $9,954. The foreign mission 
work was taken up, and Secretary Ferris 
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made an appeal for more means to extend 
it. He said the time had come when the 
force and expenditures must be enlarged, 
gr some of the missions surrendered to 
those who can work them more thorough- 
ly. There was but one missionary in Na- 
gasaki, and he would not remain unless 
assistance was sent him. The moderator 
supported Dr. Ferris’s appeal. One of the 
speakers said the question was whether the 
Church has money enough to sustain all 
its benevolent work. Dr. Van Cleef asked 
for larger contributions for the Board of 
Domestic Missions. The Board bad a debt 
of $10,000, and for some months had been 
unable to pay salaries. The Rev. A. E. 
Myers said nearly one church out of every 
five received help from the Board, and 
how could the recipients of charity, he 
asked, be expected to contribute to chari- 
table purposes. Ina sermon on the needs 
of the West, Dr. Vanderveer said abo- 
lition of the Board of Missions and of 
Hope Theological Seminary could not in- 
jure the Church in the West. The Church 
there had a grand field before it, if it would 
cultivate it properly. Todo this a native 
ministry of the broadest national feeling 
and of the highest culture, and-schools for 
higher Christian education, were needed. 

No business of general interest was trans- 
acted until Monday, when Dr. B. T. Lacy, 
of the Presbyterian Church South, ad- 
dressed the Synod on the subject of edu- 
cating the Freedmen. He said, if the Re- 
formed Church had ministers to spare, they 
would be warmly welcomed by the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, The training of 
colored men had become a very important 
work. Unless they were properly educa- 
ted, the Freedmen would sink down into 
superstition. It is necessary to educate them 
and to restrain their emotional religious 
ardor. The process of training would be a 
long and painful one; but the race has the 
capacity for education. Said Dr. Lacy: 
‘*I do not hold them as capable originally 
as the Anglo-Saxon; but I am not with 
those who hold that they have no capacity 
whatever for learning. I rate them as high 
in intelligence and capacity for improve- 
ment as the average of white laborers. 
There have been two errors on this sub- 
ject: One has been a fanciful estimate, 
judged by one or two isolated individuals. 
The greatest error and the one most gen- 
eral is that which gives them credit for no 
intelligence atall, Every Southern State 
has inaugurated public education of chil- 
dren. Colored children are being taugh!. 
Out of these schools will arise minds ask- 
ing fora higher instruction. To these we 
look for an ample supply of students. 
There is only one professor at the sem- 
inary. Two are needed. About fifteen or 
twenty academies at the South need help. 
Two professorships are to be endowed. The 
war left the people of the South poor. They 
have advanced, but have accumulated no 
capital but real estate. They cannot give 
anything toward endowment.” The Synod, 
after the conclusion of the address, passed 
resolutions recommending the churches to 
co operate with the Southern Church in the 
work among the Freedmen, and promising 
a favorable reception of a financial agent, 
if one should be appointed, of the Tusca- 
loosa Institute. The Synod selected Dr. A. 
P. Van Giesen to deliver the Vedder lec- 
tures this year. The Rev. Dr. Corwin re- 
ported, from the special committee on 
preaching on the Heidelberg Catechism, 
that it was the original design simply to 
require explanation of the Catechism, as a 
second Sunday service. The amendment, 
in 1832, allowing an alternative of a four 
years’ exposition, in place of the old- 
established order of a weekly exposition, 
did not fix an established order of a month- 
ly exposition for the alternative made, 
when chosen. The Synod had often en- 
joined preaching on the Catechism; while 
the language of the constitution is ‘‘ to ex- 
plain the system of doctrine contained in 
the Catechism.” The doctrines of the 
Gospel were preached in greater purity 
now than ever before, and a constitutional 
amendment was not needed. 

On Tuesday the report of the committee 
on the state of religion was presented. It 
gave the following statistics: churches, 
503; ministers, 542; families, 48,922; re- 
ceived on confession, 3,948; communi- 
cants, 79,413, being an increase of 1,104; 





contributions, $205,798. The report, in 
referring to the fact that no suspensions 
were reported in five classes and only one 
each in seven other classes remarks, almost 
deprecatingly: ‘‘ It is no doubt the purpose 
of all discipline to benefit and not to in- 
jure the wrong-doer. But the experience, 
as well as the reason, of God’s house has 
never failed to evince the benefit of dis- 
cipline when administered from right 
ends.” 

On Wednesday the memorials from the 
West asking for the re-establishment of 
the department of theology in Hope Col- 
lege were reported upon adversely, the 
committee recommending the passage of 
resolutions declaring that the suspension 
of the department last year was for the 
good of the College, and that ‘the interests 
of the College require the suspension to be 
continued until an endowment fund shall 
be raised. There was considerable feeling 
over the suspension last year, and the 
action of this year is likely to cause great 
disappointment among the friends and sup- 
porters of the College, inasmuch as every 
classis in the West united in the appeal to 
the Synod to restore the department. 

The General Synod closed its session on 
Thursday. The committee on the report 
of the Board of Domestic Missions recom- 
mended that each church try to raise fifty 
cents per member for the cause. The 
committee on the Catechism, to whose re- 
port we have already referred, proposed 
the following resolutions, which, on mo- 
tion, were recommitted: 

‘* Resolved, That every minister is ex- 
pected and allowed to answer the constitu- 
tional inquiries according to the dictates 
of his own conscience; that, if he explain 
the whole system of truth as taught in the 
Catechism without equivocation or reserva- 
tion, he may give his answers in the affirma- 
tive; but the classis may always, for suffi- 
cient reasons, inquire more fully into the 
details of his practice. 

** Resol That all former legislation 

concerning this matter of catechetical ex- 
position be and the same is hereby re- 
pealed.” 
The report on foreign missions found three 
encouraging things—an increase of contri- 
butions, an increased call from the hea- 
then, and favorable statistics. The reso- 
lutions reported expressed a wish that some 
liberal layman would endow a lectureship 
for missions for New Brunswick Theolog- 
ical Seminary. The Synod then proceeded 
with the election of officers of the boards, 
and adjourned to meet next year at New- 
ark, N. J. 





ProF. RoBERTSON SMITH will have to stand 
trial again before his Presbytery. The Free 
Church Assembly has disposed of his case by 
appoloting a committee to amend the libel. 
We stated last week that the Assembly had 
sustained the decision of the Presbytery on 
primo, but had reversed the decision on di 
and found against Prof. Smith on that count. 
This was done after an elaborate speech by 
Sir Henry Moncreiff, one of the clerks of the 
Assembly and, doubtless, the most iofluential 
man in it, in which he contended that Prof. 
Smith’s statements were equivalent to the 
charges contained in secundo respecting the 
inspiration of Deuteronomy. Principal Rainy 
made the speech on the other side, Prof. Cand- 
lish, among others, supporting him in the dis- 
cussion which followed. The vote, as already 
stated, was adverse to Prof. Smith, the major- 
ity against him being 23 in a total vote of 579. 
After the vote was announced, a young man 
in one of the students’ seats arose and pro- 
posed three cheers for Prof. Smith, which 
were given with a will. Sheriff Camp- 
bell, thelegal adviser of the Church, voted 
with the minority. The third particular of 
the libel, charging heresy regarding the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, was not taken up. 
Prof. Smitb, in speaking for himself, com- 
plained of unfairness in Sir Henry Moncreiff in 
attacking language which was not in the libel 
and on which he had never been heard. He 
also repudiated the sense which Sir Henry had 
put upon his words. Inthe course of the de- 
bate he had drawn Sir Henry’s attention to 
two lines in his answer and in a speech before 
the Presbytery which Sir Henry seemed to him 
to have overlooked. These showed that he 
held the whole teaching of the Bible to be of 
God, and only certain things about the fourm to 
be humanly imperfect, though that did not 
touch the efficiency of Divine truth. He had 
also referred Sir Henry to two other passages, 
and Sir Hcnry was asked by Dr. Candlish to 
read one of them ; but he declined. If he had 
not been astonished at the course which had 
been taken in discussing such a matter without 
giving bim an opportunity to reply, he should 
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certainly have been astonished that any man 

with these passages in his hand could have 
made, without inadvertence, the statements 
which Sir Henry Moncrieff had done. He was 
sure that Sir Henry was himself at that moment 
sorry, and that he regretted haviog made these 
statements; but he regretted them too late. 

Sir Heory, in explanation said he had argued 
that, accordivg to Prof. Smith’s way of reason- 
ing, it would be difficult sometimes to tell 
what was absolutely authoritative in the 
Word of God and what was not. He did uot say 
Professor Smith admitted that inference ; but 
he could not allow any consideration to what 
Professor Smith had said on the subject of in- 
spiration to prevent him from arriving at the 
conclusion in his motion which he otherwise 
thought to be logical. A vote was then taken, 
which resulted in favor of Professor Smith, the 
majority being 143 in a total vote of 423. The 
appeals on the other particulars were not 
prosecuted. The Assembly then took up the 
second count. The particulars which had 
been already disposed of, as stated above 

belong to the first count. After some discus- 
sionv the following, proposed by Principal 
Rainy, was adopted : 

“The General Assembly dismiss the dissent 
aud complaint, and the protest and appeal, 
and affirm the judgment of the Synod so far as 
to decline to find this part of the libel relevant 
in the present form; but the Assembly find, 
further, that this part of the libel ought to be 
umevded; therefore, the Assembly tind the 
second branch of the abstract major shall run 
in these terms, viz.: 7 

“* As also the publishing and promulgating 
of writings concerning the books of Scripture, 
which, by their ill-considered and unguardea 
setting furth of speculations of a critical kind, 
tend to awaken doubt, especially in the case of 
students, of the divine truth, inspiration, and 
authority of any of the books of Scripture, 
or on the doctrine of angels and prophecy as 
to the said truth, inspiration, and authority, 
and doctrines of angels and prophecy, are set 
forth in the Scriptures themselves and in the 
Confession of Faith.’ 

** And the Assembly find this amended form 

of the libel relevant. ‘I'he Assembly appoint 
a committee to amend the rest of the livel, so 
that it may be consistent with tnis finding as 
respects the second branch of the major prop- 
osition and the corresponding averments in 
the minor, and to report to a future Diet of the 
Assembly.’’ 
The following were appointed as the commit- 
tee: Sir Henry Moncretff, Principal Rainy, Dr. 
‘Thomas Smith, Mr. Laughton, Dr. Begg, Dr. 
Candlisb, Dr. Anderson Kirkwood, and Sheriff 
Campbell. Sheriff Campbell to be convener. 
No appeal ou the third count was presented, and 
the Assembly confirmed the judgment find- 
ing it nop-relevant. Prof. Smith is, therefore, 
to be tried on a single count, being the second 
count of the libel as above amended. 


...-Continuing from last week our account 


‘of the proceedings of the Scottish Presbyterian 


Assemblies, we follow the Assembly of the 
Kirk to its adjouroment. The report on Chris- 
tian liberality showed that the total of contrib- 
utions was $1,868,575, indicating a decrease of 
over $50,000. Of the amount contributed 
$164,880 was for six missionary and educa- 
tional schemes. The motion for a moditica- 
tion of the formulary of subscription for 
elders was renewed from last year. Dr. Story 
moved that the modified formulary be sent to 
the presbyteries, and Dr. Scott that it be dic- 
missed as unnecessary. Dr. Scott’s motion 
prevailed, the vote being 172 to 132 in favor of 
it. Tne following overture from the Presby- 
tery of Glasgow was, on motion of Dr. Scott, 
referred to the Foreign Mission Committee for 
consideration, with instruction to confer with 
other Presbyterian churches and missionary 
societies, and report to the next Assembly : 

‘‘ Whereas, it is the aim of the mission of 
the Church in India, besides converting the 
heatheo to a knowledge of the Gospel of 
Jesus and to promote the growth of a 
Church which should be thoroughly native iu 
its character; and whereas the present habit 
of requiring native licentiates who seek to 
preach Christ to their countrymen to sign the 
same formula and accept the same stand- 
ards as’ licentiates of the Church at home 
is likely to prove a hindrance to the 
true and spontaneous growth of a truly 
native church, it is humbly overtured by 
the Presbytery of Glasgow that the General 
Assembly appoiot a committee to frame or 
recommend a formula of Christian doctrine for 
the special use of the native churches in con- 
nection with our mission in India which shall 
sufficiently secure the acknowledgement of the 
essential truths held by the Cburch Catholic, 
‘and at the same time leave room for the free 
development of native thought aud affinity, 
and to deal generally as the wisdom of the As- 
sembly may deem fit and needful.” 

The moderator gave his closing address June 
8d, in which he said his earnest desire was that 
“our creed subscription should be simpified to 
ita strictly legal limits, and that the utmost 
freedom compatible with our historical posti- 
tion as a Church and the inevitable growth of 
new shoots of thought in every Church 
should be accorded to all ministers, professors, 
and elders.”” The Free Church Assembly was 
to close its proceediogs June 4th. The case of 
Prof. Smith consumed considerable time; 
after which that of Dr. Dods came up- 
This was an appeal from the decision of 
the Synod sustaining the finding of the Presby- 
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tery, which was that the doctrinal views which | received for custom duties on and after 


Dr. Dods had published in a sermon were ob- 
jectional, but, in view of the proposal of {Dr. 
Dods to withdraw it from publication, it was 
not necessary to institute further proceedings. 
The Assembly sustained the decision of the 
Synod by a vote of 816 to 97, the motion adopt- 
ed stating no substantial interests were imper- 
jled by the Synod’s decision, and urging min- 
jsters to be careful how they write or speak 
on the doctrines of the authority and inspira- 
tion of the Bible. Onthe great question of 
disestablishmeut the Assembly, by a vote of 
404 to 134, adopted a motion declaring that the 
continued connection of Church and state is 
indefensible and ought to be brought to an end, 
and resolving to petition Parliament to this 
effect. 


..-The Rev. John Miller sent the following 
letter of resignation to the New Brunswick 
Presbytery, which considered it at its session, 
June 13th, postponing action upon it until the 
next meeting. Some wanted to depose Mr, 
Miller, and others simply to drop his name. 
Following is the letter: 


“To the Moderator of the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick : 

‘*REVEREND AND DEAR Sir :—I bereby an- 
nounce to the Presbytery of New Brunswick 
my withdrawal from the Presbyterian Church, 
to take effect after the meeting of the Presby- 
tery on the 13th of June. 1 believe the Trinity 
to be a superstition, and to be that part of Ari- 
anism which the Nicene Fathers faiied to re- 
form away. But, as the Deity of Christ is pre- 
served inviolate, aod the ‘Confession’ only 
obscures, but does not subvert the doctrines of 
grace, | have considered the superstition not 
a vital one, and have struggled hard to keep 
my place in the Church, treating my diverg- 
euces as my brethren treat theirs, as not for- 
bidding my accepting the ‘Confession ’ as ‘the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’ My Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly 
have rebuked this attempt, and made that 
vitul declaratively which I had thought other- 
wise. A superstition may be made vital by the 
worship paid it by the anthoritative voice of 
the Church. My purpose, therefore, is thor- 
ougbly answered in carrying up my appeal. If 
the Trinity is vital to the ‘Confession,’ and the 
Assembly has the declarative right (Bee Form 
of Gov., Ch. 12, Sec. 5), then I ought to be 
content with my exclusion from tue Presby- 
tery. 

“IT withdraw a3 the step needed in asking 
from God some other authority to preach. 1 
withdraw early, because life is short; and I 
withdraw no earlier, because a power remains 
with the Presbytery and I would not be guilty 
of the impropriety of seeming to think other- 
wise. The Presbytery, when it meets in June, 
will proceed to depose me; or will drop my 
name from the roll; or will dismiss me, as 
though to another communion ; the mere acci- 
dental fact that I am not ready with the name 
of any such communion leaving nothing posst- 
ble in that direction but to dismiss me to what, 
for the time being, must be an independent 
state. In any event (and I will consider the 
act of the Presbytery as still further indicating 
the mind of the Church), when their meeting 
is over in June, I must be considered out of 
the jurisdiction of the body. With many 
prayers for God’s blessing upon so great a 
Church, and with hopes which I dare not lay 
down of being with my brethren in a higher 
and nobler communion, I am, my dear sir, 
yours in the furtherance of the Gospel, 

** JOHN MILLER. 
** PRINCETON, N. J., May 3ist, 1878. 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 











Bot houses are crowding on to the 
close, and there is avery strong desire to 
adjourn on Monday next, if possible, 
There are a few obstructionists and revolu. 
tionists who would like to keep Congress 
here all summer, on mischief bent; but 
they are ina minority and have no influ- 
ence upon Congress or the country. A few 
Tilden revolutionists would like to have 

Jongress remain and impeach somebody 
(Mr. Sherman or Mr. Noyes and the Pres- 
ident); but they are few indeed. And there 
are a few inflationists, with strong com- 
munistic tendencies, who want Congress 
to remain and pass crazy laws in regard to 
the currency. A delegation of this class 
waited on the Senate Finance Committee; 
and one of their demands was that Con- 
gress shall issue fifteen hundred millions 
of paper dollars, and make them a 
legal-tender for the payment of all debts, 
public and priyate! What is that but the 
rankest sort of communism? If Congress 
were to grant their request, it would de- 
fraud the creditor class of three-fourths of 
their property, and it would permit every 
debtor in the country to settle for 25 cents 
on the dollar. It would be sheer robbery; 
but dozens of congressmen would vote for 
just such a proposition. But Congress will 
not tarry to please the communists or the 
revolutionists, Thank Heaven! itis about 
to depart and give the nation a little rest. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly the Senate 
took up the Resumption question Thursday 
afternoon, and passed the bill from the 
Senate Committee as a substitute for the 
House Repeal Bill. Greenbacks are to be 








October 1st and for Four-ptr-cent. bonds 
immediately, and resumption on January 
1st is left untouched. The House will 
probably pass the bill, as being all that it 
can get; and perhaps the President will 
sign it. It is to be hoped that this is all 
tbe financial legislation we shall have for 
some time tocome. If coin and legal ten- 
ders are of equal value in October, as is 
expected by Secretary Sherman, and there 
is actual resumption in January, it is hard- 
ly possible for the country to go back to 
more greenbacks and a suspension of 
specie payments. 

Congress is voting away money in the 
closing hours of the session with great 
recklessness. The Democratic Hcuse of 
Representatives, which heretofore has at- 
tempted to make political capital by its 
economy, has passed many extravagant 
bills this session. Millions have gone into 
deficiency bills which should have been 
provided for a year agoin the regular bills. 
Then it was thought that economy would 
give the Democrats popularity and votes; 
but now the ‘‘nationals” and ‘‘ green- 
backers ”’ are demanding liberal »ppropria- 
tions for public works, and many Dem- 
ocratic members succumb to the demand. 

The Potter investigation moves very 
slowly forward, and it is not strange; for 
there are several gentlemen on the Com- 
mittee each of whom bas an ax of his 
own to grind. Potter and Springer are at 
work for Tilden. McMahonand Morrison 
are forthe Democratic party. Gen. Butler 
is paying off private debts. He evidently 
desires to besmirch the President, Stanley 
Matthews, and Secretary Sherman. Malice 
is written all over him when he is examin- 
ing witnesses and it crops out in all his 
questions. He bullies and insults a wit- 
ness beyond the point of endurance, claim- 
ing all the time that he is trying to get the 
truth from a person who is doing his best 
to hide it. But his work will have very 
little effect on the country; for his animus 
is too apparent. He is not after the truth; 
but he is bent on injuring the Adminis- 
tration as much as possible. 

One of the curious facts developed 
this week by the Potter Committee is 
that copies of some of the most damaging 
documents have been in possession of Sena- 
tor Conkling for months. It will not an- 
swer, then, for the Republicans to condemn 
1oo sharply the investigation; for some of 
their leaders have had a good deal to do 
with starting it. Conkling, Butler, and W. 
E. Chandler have known about it all win- 
ter. Mr. Tilden evidently hus shared his 
secrets With them, and it is generally un- 
derstood that the worse the plight the Presi- 
dent is left in the better they will be 


pleased. 
D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15th, 1878. 
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NOTICES. 


G7" All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 3787. 

¢#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
communications frew subscripers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2757. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned aniess accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 


Che Independent. 


261 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, June 20th, 1878. 
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BEACONSFIELD AND THE CON- 
GRESS. 


THE political career of Benj. Disraeli, 
now Earl Beaconsfield, is one of the most 
extraordinary in European history. He 
was the grandson of a Spanish Jew, who 
resided in Venice, the son of an atheistic 
Jew, who was educated in Holland and 
France, but who afterward distinguished 
himself as an authorin England. He had 
but little education and less property. No 
one has ever suspzcted him of having any 
fixed principles, either political or re- 
ligious. He won his early reputation as a 
novelist, and even his later works show tbe 
dreamy, unsettled character of his mind. 
The aspirations of the Hebrew race are 
often more apparent than any interest in 
England. He once challenged O’Connell 
for suggesting that he might be heir at law 
of the impenitent thief who died on the 
cross. He commenced his political career 
as a furious radical. 

Yet this same Hebrew novelist, without 
principles, rank, or fortune, has been for 
years the leader of the aristocratic Con- 
selvative party of England. He undoubt- 
edly owes his success to his unrivaled pow- 
ers as @ Conversationalist and a debater. 
He was the only man in the House of 
Commons who had no fear of Palmerston 
or Gladstone. The Conservatives could not 
do without him, avd he knew this as well 
as they. He valued himself accordingly, 
aod they had no choice but to give him the 
places be demanded. 

Now, as prime minister of England, he 
appears as her representative in the most 
important conference that"has assembled 
in Europe since the famous Congress of 
Vienna. A splendid triumph for him and 
for the Hebrew race. Certainly, no ro- 

mance that he has written has led its hero 
to a more brilliant success. 

But, with allhissuccess, Beaconsfield has 
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but few friends. He is hated by the Liber- 
als, and neither loved nor trusted by the 
Conservatives. It is generally understood 
that he is influenced far more by personal 
ambition than*by any interest in the glory 
of England. In this respect heis the exact 
opposite of Mr. Gladstone. There are 
many, even in the Liberal party, who dis- 
trust Mr. Gladsfone’s judgment, and in 
Parliament there are but few who would 
follow him blindly, as the Conservatives 
followed Disraeli in bis Reform Bill; but 
no one doubts his sincerity, no one ques- 
tions that he would at any time sacrifice 
himself to what he believed to be right or 
for the highest good of England. 


The presence of Beaconsfield in the Con- 
gress of Berlin is a source of deep regret to 
many of the best men in Eaglan!. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, bis colleague, is 
trusted by all—by Liberals as well as Con- 
servalives—as a wise and honest represent- 
ative of England; but Beaconsfield really 
represents only himself. He will, no 
doubt, exert himself to win a diplomatic 
triumph for Eogland and to humiliate 
Russia, for this would be at the same time 
a personal triumph for himself. It is well 
known that for three years past he has 
exerted all bis influence in favor of war 
with Russia. He has been restrained only 
by the fact that he could not carry with 
him the majority of hiscabinet. Salisbury, 
Derby, Carnarvon, and others have been in 
favor of peace and the reconstruction of 
the Turkish Empire in the interest of the 
Christian pationalities. Beaconsfield has 
sought to defend Turkey and restrain Rus- 
sia. But for a single blunder, he would 
probably have carried his point, and de- 
fended Turkey with British gold and Bri- 
tish blood. 

It was his treatment of the Bulgarian 
massacres which roused the English peo- 
ple to such a pitch of indignation against 
Turkey as made it impossible for the 
Government to carry out his views. When 
the news of these massacres reached the 
people, through the newspapers, Parliament 
was in session; and Mr. Disraeli was at 
once called upon to say what he knew about 
them or what he was doing to put a stop to 
them. 

Had he been wige enough to acknow)- 
edge the truth, aud suy that the British am- 
bassador at Constantinople not only knew 
the facts, but was using all his influence to 
protect the Bulgarians, there would bave 
been no great agitation in England. The 
English people are always ready to leave 
such matters to the Government. 

But he took the oppositecourse. He not 
only denied the truth of these, but he 
treated the whole matter with contempt 
and ridicule; and he persisted in this course. 
He made the impression upon the world 
that he had no sympathy with the suffer- 
ing Christians, but rather approved of the 
acts of the Turkish Government. 

This touched the conscience of the En- 
glish people. It was not the simple fact 
that Turks were committing unspeakable 
outrages upon Christians which roused 
their indignation. 1t was the idea that the 
English Government was responsible for 
the very existence of Turkey, and was en- 
couraging or, at least, defending the out- 
rages in Bulgaria—that every Englishman 
was in some measure responsible for these 
massacres. It was the course of Mr. Dis- 
raeli which brought these things home to 
the constiences of each individual English- 
man, roused all England to protest, and 
made it impossible for the Government to 
defend Turkey against the attack of Rus- 
sia. 

No doubt Beaconsfield realizes his mis- 
take, and remembers with anything but 
pleasure his last speech in the House of 
Commons, which was a lame defense of 
himself and of the Turks. But there is no 
reason to suppose that he has any more in- 
terest in the Christians of the East than he 
had when he was mocking at their calami- 
ties two years ago. Whatever p-rsonal 
influence he may have in the Congress 
will be used to limit the advantages gained 
by Russia in the war, and to strengthen 
the position of the Turkish Government, 
without regard to the interests of the sub- 
ject nationalities. Whatever influence 
England may exert in favor of the Chris- 
tians will be exerted through her other 
representatives; and it is not much that 





they can hope to accomplish in opposition 
to their chief. ° 

Probably the Congress will secure peace 
in Europe. The alarm caused by the 
socialist agitation in Germany will dispose 
all the governments to agree to some ar- 
rangement of present difficulties; and 
Beaconsfield will return to England to be 
made a duke by the Empress of India. 
But, if European Turkey remains under 
Turkish rule, direct or indirect; if the agpi- 
rations of Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro are left unsatisfied; if Bosnia 
and Herzegovina are not furnished with a 
good government; if the Turkish Govern- 
ment itself is not reformed, it will be but a 
few years before Europe will be disturbed 
by a new war in the East, and Beaconsfield 
will be, more than any other man, respon- 
sible for it. 

I  — — 
THE PRIVILEGES OF CONGRESS- 
MEN. 





Senator Matrruews, who has been 
placed in rather an unpleasant predicament 
by the publication of the correspondence 
that passed between him and Anderson, 
and who seems to have felt this to be a fact 
by requesting the Senate to investigate his 
action in the premises, was exactly right 
and just as exactly wrong in refusing to 
obey the subpeena of the Potter Committee 
to appear before it, to answer such ques- 
tions as might be submitted, and not to 
depart until notified that the Committee 
has no further use for him, This is the 
legal import of the subpcena; and General 
Butler claimed that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has the fullest right to enforce 
it, by imprisonment, if necessary. 

The refusal of Senator Matthews, in 
effect, denies that this subpoena has any 
legal validity. And here he is clearly right. 
He is a senator of the United Scates, in 
attendance upon his duties at Washington; 
and the Coustitution expressly declares 
that senators and representatives ‘‘ shall in 
all cases, except treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the sessions of 
the respective houses and in going to and 
returning from the same.” This is wisely 
a part of the fundamental law; and, except 
in the three cases specified, it furnishes an 
absolute protection to members of Congress, 
under the circumstances named, against 
every form of coercive process, No court 
of justice and neither house of Congress 
can interfere with this law or supersede or 
suspend its action. A subpcena addressed 
to a member of Congress, with the implica- 
tion that it may be enforced while the 
member is in attendance upon his duties, 
is a palpable violation of the law, no matter 
by what authority it may be issued. It 
caff have no other character than a mere 
request, leaving it to the option of the 
party to obey itor not. Senator Matthews 
virtually plants himself upon this ground 
aud defies the House of Representatives to 
coerce his presence before the Potter Com- 
mittee. In so doing he asserts a constitu- 
tional privilege. 

Practically, however, in the circum- 
stances and in his personal relations to them, 
we think the Senator wrong in availing 
himself of a right which he could well af- 
ford to waive. A much wiser course would 
have been to inform the Committee that it 
had no right to subpena him and that he 
was under no obligation to obey the order; 


‘but that, treating it as a request, he would 


cheerfully comply, provided the examina- 
tion was so arranged as not to interfere 
with his senatorial duties. This would 
have been dignified, and atthe same time 
prudent on his part. He is not achild or 
atimid woman, but an experienced law- 
yer; and,if he has a clear and straight 
story to tell, be has no occasion to dread 
the examination of a politically hostile 
committee or seek such examination be- 
fore one politically favorable. The Sena- 
tor has not been distinguished for the high- 
est sagacity "since hé entered the arena of 
political life; and his correspondence with 
Anderson, upon its face, appesrsto be a 
conspicuous illustration of this fact. The 
sooner he makes the explanation, if one 
can be made that will correct this appear- 
ance, the better for him. We think that 
Le ought to have coveted the early oppor- 
tunity furnished by the Potter Committee, 
rather than to stand upon a constitutional 
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privilege which is unquestionably real. 
The country will believe his explanation, 
rather than that of Anderson, who is a 
self-confessed liar. 
Sr Ee 


WHERE SHALL HE GO? 


WE print on another page the letter of 
the Rev. John Miller, withdrawing from 
the Presbyterian Church. He could not 
well do anything else. He has been for- 
bidden by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United S.ates of America to preach Jesus 
Christ within its communion. So long as 
there was hope that the decision of lower 
courts might be reversed, he waited pa- 
tiently. But-at last the supreme court of 
this great and revered body has, with re 
markable unity, decided that, whatever 
other men may be allowed in the pulpits 
of the Presbyterian Church, Mr. John 
Miller and any that hold with him cannot. 
If he stays in the Presbyterian Church, he 
must stay with his mouth shut. He must 
not preach Christ in its pulpits. 

And so be leaves, because he cannot give 
his consent™ to this interdiction. But 
where shall he go? Is there any church 
broad enough to give him room? 

Let us see. His only serious difficulty is 
this: he does not believe in the Trinity. 
That will sound very serious to Orthodox 
ears, and they will say: Then let him go to 
the Unitarians. But how can he? He be- 
lieves that Jesus Christ is God, very God. 
The Unitarian name is a divisive one io 
the Christian Church and itself forbids it. 
Their name is that of a division, a sect, and 
quarrels with such as he. Shall he go to 
the Baptists? Impossible; for they, too, 
have a cardinal sectarian doctrine about 
the ritual of a rite in which he does not be- 
lieve. Of the larger denominations there 
seem to be open to bim only the Method- 
ists and the Congregationalists; and 
whether either of them would open the 
door to admit him, if a church should de- 
sire his services, is open to very serious 
doubt. Methodism does not put any re- 
pulsion into its name, for ‘‘ Methodist” 
means nothing in particular, and ‘‘ Episco- 
pal’? does not mean Episcopal in the pre- 
latical sense, but only superintending. 
But the quarrelsomely anti-Calvinistic 
spirit, though dying, is not yet dead, and 
might make serious objection to the recep- 
tion of a man who is yet substantially Cal- 
vinistic in his doctrine of election and de- 
crees. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
however, is fast learning that it has to 
preach Christ, and not Wesley, and we are 
not sure that it would reject a confessedly 
earnest and godly man, who loves to 
preach the Gospel of Christ. 

As for the Congregationalists, who are, 
perhaps, the body to whom Mr. Miller 
would most naturally turn, we are yet by 
no means confident. No other Evangelical 
body in the country has thus far so com- 





pletely emancipated itself from the’ 


shackles of creed or Gepends for the con- 
servation of its orthodoxy so entirely on 
the actual as distinguished from the his- 
torical faith of its churches. It has made 
ils creed so large that it is simply Evan- 
gelical, and invites Arminians as freely as 
Calvinists to its communion. But, though 
it has forgotten its bitter fight with Armin- 
ianism a hundred years ago, it has not for- 
gotten its more bitter fight with Unitarian- 
ism fifty years ago, and there is in its body 
a very strong element of Bostonese exclu- 
sivism, ramifying out even to Chicago, 
which does not ask whether a man loves 
the Saviour and is devoted to his Maker’s 
work and will make men Christians; but 
whether his theology is sound according 
to the New England fathers. Ina council 
composed of this element chiefly fellowship 
would hardly be given to a minister, 10 
matter how godly and no matter bow 
earnestly he: might preach the Gospel, 
who should declare that he did not believe 
that there are three separate persons in the 
Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. No 
matter how stoutly he might insist that the 
Father is God, and the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God; yet so long as he holds 
that there are not three persons, but one 
person and one Gol, we fear that there 
remains yet such mystic enchantment about 
the word Trinity that they would forbid 
bim to preach to their churches, That the 
words “Trinity” and “‘ Persons of the Trin- 
ity” convey no idea that anybody can under- 
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stand would make no difference. They 
believe the doctrine, they think, and what 
denies the word would seem to deny the 
doctrine. And that doctrine they would 
insist upon as vital inits fullest Athana- 
sian expression, even to the last fragment 
of unintelligible metaphysics within it, 
which might be denied by one who admit- 
ted the entire deity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Yet these do not entirely 
control Congregationalism, and we have a 
reasonable hope that, if Mr. Miller were to 
find a congregation which desired him as 
their teacher, a council would not refuse 
to install him. 

But perhaps Mr. Miller, silenced and 
driven out by the Presbyterian Church, 
will have to remain by himself, unwel- 
comed by any other religious body. To 
us that seems a sad fate. Why should a 
man, of confessedly sweet Christian char- 
acter, fitted to teach and longing to teach 
men the life which isin Christ, be driven 
out, and compelled to live a hermit or a 
Bedouin, denied the sweet charity of 
Christian fellowship? God forgive and 
bring to a better mind those who are guilty 
of it. 





CONGRESS AND THE MAIL. 





Tne Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the Matter of Jackson, has recently given 
an opinion, the full text of which is pub- 
lished in the Albany Law Journal, that has 
an important bearing upon the power of 
Congress over’ the mail. Jackson was in 
dicted and convicted for sending a lottery 
circular, in the form of a letter, through 
the mail, contrary to section 3894 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 
One of the questions considered by the 
Court in disposing of the case was whether 
letters sealed up and sent by mail were 
protected against being opened and exam- 
ined as to their contents by postal officials, 
except by due process of law. On this 
point the Court held the following lan- 
guage: 

“Letters and sealed packages of this 
kind in the mail are as fully guarded from 
examination and inspection, except as to 
their outward form and weight, as if they 
were retained by the parties forwarding 
them in their own domiciles. The consti- 
tutional guaranty of the right of the peo- 
ple to be secure against unreasonable 
searches and seizures extends to their 
papers, thus closed against inspection, 
wherever they may be. Whilst inthe mail 
they can only be opened and examined 
under like warrant, issued upon similar 
oath or aflirmation, particularly des:ribing 
the thing to be seized, as is required when 
papers are subjected to search in one’s own 
household. No Jaw of Congress can place 
in the hands of officials connected with the 
postal service any authority to invade the 
secresy of letters and such sealed packages 
in the mail, and all regulations adopted as 
to maf] matter of this kind must be in sub- 
ordination to the great principle embodied 
in the fourth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The Court further said that the power of 
Congress in respect to ‘‘ the transportation 
of printed matter in the mail, which is open 
to examination,” cannot be so exercised 
‘as to interfere in any manner with the 
freedom of the press.” It added: ‘The 
liberty of circulating is as essential to that 
freedom as the liberty of publishing. In- 
deed, without the circulation the publica- 
tion would be of little value. If, therefore, 
printed matter be excluded from the mails, 
its transportation in any other way cannot 
be forbidden by Congress.” The postal 
power of Congress extends to the legis- 
lative determination of what may be car- 
ried in the mails, in what form, and at 
what charges; but this power cannot be so 
exercised as to invade the secrecy of let- 
ters and sealed packages, without due 
process of law, or prevent the carrying, in 
other ways, of matter which it excludes 
from the mail. The guaranteed rights of 
the people would be invaded by any such 
exercise of the postal power. If the postal 
laws of Congress are violated, and parties are 
sought to be prosecuted therefor, the evi- 
dence of such violation must be secured in 
& way that does not involve any infringe- 
ment upon these rights, 

The doctrine laid down by the Court in 
this case, though rendering some of the post- 
al statutes of Congress difficult of enforce- 
ment, holds avital relation to popular rights. 
If Congress had absolute power, without 
any restraint, over the mail, it might and in 





certain conditions of public éxcitement 
probably would commit gross trespasses 
upon these rights. An attempt of this 
chafacter was made in the days of slavery 
with reference to what were then called 
‘* incendiary” publications. The just and 
proper freedom of the press and the invio- 
lability of private correspondence are of 
the first importance to the people; and no 
laws inconsistent with either, under the 
cover of mail regulations, should be 
enacted or tolerated. The deliverance of 
the Supreme Court on this subject is given 
in emphatic terms. 
ae 


A POET AND A MAN. 





THE poet who has just passed away was 
the conspicuous ornament and honor of our 
city and pride of his country. He was not 
a poet only; he was a man. Poets are too 
often poets only, flushed with feeling and 
sentiment and flashing with gems and 
flowers, but lifting no burden and pull- 
ing no oar. William Cullen Bryant was a 
poet; but he was also, like John Milton, a 
man of affairs, interested in his country’s 
welfare and laboring to promote its in 
terests, 

The boy Bryant, lacking eight years of 
his majority, wrote savage politics in vig- 
orous verse. He never to his latest day 
ceased his care for the public good. The 
editor, for how many years old men scarce- 
ly remember, of the leading evening paper 
of the city, he always spoke earnestly on 
all current affairs and provided a model of 
brave, wise, and courteous journalism. He 
was too broad a man to be a bitter partisan, 
and years mellowed his temper and 
smoothed the asperities of his boyish 
choler, but did not mitigate the earnestness 
of his convictions. If he was a poet, he 
he was one, as it were, not by profession, 
but incidentally and occasionally; giving 
only his spare hours to dalliance with the 
muses, and reserving his strength to work, 
as other patriots work, to make the na- 
tion’s fabric strong, and not to cover it with 
gilding and filigree. 

But, after all, it is the poet Bryant whom 
the people mourn. Asan editor he was one 
of many, and his personality was hiddeo 
behind a paper mask. As a poet we all 
knew him and loved him, and for two gen- 
erations he has been acknowledged chief 
and leader of our literary hosts. He was 
not a poet of passion nor of dramatic inci- 
dent and story. He was the singer of Na- 
ture. He loved Nature in its breadth and 
largeness. He did not study cloud tints 
with a spectroscope, nor examine with 
a magnifying lens the white crest of the 
bobolink or the fringes through which 


‘the sweet and quiet eye of the gentian looks 


up to its own blue heaven. He learned the 
poet’sart in anelder day, when Wordsworth 
was seeing sentiment true and healthy in 
wouds and streams; and he caught the 
sympathy of what blows, or flows, or flies, 
without stopping to ask whether the water- 
fowl, ‘‘darkly seen against the crimson 
sky,” were a loon, or a duck, or a tern, 
Above all, he was a plain-speaking, sincere 
poet, without show or strain, or trick or 
bluster. A genuine, honest writer, and 
none of our late ‘‘ howling dervishes of 
song.” 

Not often did Mr. Bryant turn from the 
contemplation of Nature to put into ring- 
ing verse the deep feelings of his heart 
against the crimes of the age. On these 


subjects he spoke freely in unfettered. 


prose; and it is to his honor that he so 
early broke away from the Democratic 
party, when he found it indissolubly linked 
with oppression. Nevertheless, in 1824 
he wrote God’s hot vengeance on the 
Massacre of Scio. The next year he wrote 
his first anti-slavery ballad, 
“Chained tn the market-place he stood” ; 
and his second and last was a magnificent 
poem on ‘‘ Fhe Death of Slavery.” How 
finely he apostrophizes the hated institu- 
tion; 
“Go now, accursed of God, and take thy place 
With hateful memories of the elder time, 
With many a wasting plague and nameless crime, 
And bloody war that thinned the human race; 
With the Black Death, whose way 
Through wailing Cities lay ; 
Worship of Moloch, tyrannies that built 
The Pyramids, and cruel creeds that taught 
To avenge a fancied guilt by deeper guile 
Death at the ptake to those that held them not. 
Lo! the foul phantoms, silent in the gloom 
of own ages, part to yield thee room.” 





“It was in the smifing October of his life 
that Bryant passed away. He was a poet 
of the months and seasons, and he loved the 
lingering, delicious breath and the meek 
sun of that crimson autumn month. Such 
he wished his last years to be and such 
they were. We recall his song: 

“ Wind of the sunny south, ob! still delay 

In the gay woods and in the golden air, 

Liketo a good old age released from care, 
Journeying in long serenity away. 
In such a bright, late quiet would that 1 

Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bowers and 

books, 

And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks 
And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 
And, when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass.” 

But if he died, as he wished, in the Octo- 
ber of his life, it was in the first summer 
month, as we count the months of the 
year, that he passed away, the month of 
‘*soft airs and song and light and bloom.” 
And the month of June was the month of 
the twelve in which he wished to die. 

“I gazed upon the glorious sky, 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
"T were pleasant that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune 
And groves a joyful sound, 
The sexton’s hand my grave to make 
The rich, green mountain-turf should break. 
* *. * * . * 
“ There through the long, long summer hours 
The golden light should lie, 
And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale close beside my cell ; 
. The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be beard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird.” 


And so farewell to one whose years have 
been a benediction. He loved men as he 
loved Nature. The latter love he put pre- 
eminently in his verse, obeying his own in- 
junction to the poet who would limn the 
beauty of the earth and sky: 


“ Look on it with exceeding love, and write 
The words inspired by wonder and delight.” 


Editorial Aotes. 


Tue Democrats who rushed the Potter reso- 
lution through the House of Representatives, 
and would not listen to any amendments or 
consent to any disclaimer in respect to the pur- 
pose of the proposed investigation, have evi- 
dently taken counsel of their “sober second 
thoughts.” They bave since heard from the 
people; and the result is that, last week, they 
twice, and on the same day, and by a nearly 
unanimous vote, declared that the title of Pres- 
ident Hayes to his office, having been ascer- 
tained and determined by the Forty-fourth 
Congress, is not open to any re-examination or 
reversal by any subsequent Congress. They 
said this in adopting the resolution offered by 
Congressman Burchard ; and then they said it 
again in adopting the resolution submitted by 
the Judiciary Committee. They went even 
further in their anxiety to correct their own 
record, aud declared that Congess could not, 
under the Constitution, establish any tribunal 
and invest it with power to consider and deter- 
mine the question, in a proper suit brought 
for this purpose, whether the President in of- 
fice is entitled thereto. We do not believe 
that this is true ; but do believe that the judi- 
cial power of the United States, as granted by 
the Constitution, may, with suitable legislation, 
be extended to the settlement of such a ques- 
tion. We believe that there isa judicial reme- 
dy for removing the President from oflice, if 
he holds it contrary to the Constitution. The 
Democrats may perhaps be pardoned in respect 
to any excess of their new-born zeal, since they 
were very badly frightened by the public indig- 
nation which their revolutionary purpose had 
awakened. Their prospects at the fall elections 
alarmed them, and this led them, so far as pos- 
sible, to undo their own work. Had they lis- 
tened to Alexander H, Stephens, they might 
have saved themselves this trouble, 








THE investigations of the Potter Committee 
have been eminently successful in refuting the 
Democratic theory which attributes to Presi- 
dent Hayes either knowledge of or participa- 
tion in the so-called frauds in Louisiana to 
which Anderson, the champion witness of the 
Democrats, was a party. Senator Matthews, 
after strenuous efforts, succeeded in securing 
for this Ahderson an appointment as consul at 
Funchal. Soon after the President received in- 
formation that he was in bad repute among 
those who knew him, and he immediately di- 
rected his private secretary to address the fol- 
lowing letter to Secretary Evarts : 

‘* EXECUTIVE MANSION. | 
WASHINGTON, May 26th, 1877. § 

“‘ Dear Mr. Secretary:—It tue commission 

which the President signed on the 24th inst. 


for James E. Anderson as consul of the United 
States at Funchal has not been delivered to the 


appointee, the President will be pleased to 
have you retain possession of it until further 
{aquiries as to Mr. Anderson’s character are in- 
stituted. Very truly yours, 

et, (og, B ERS, Private Secretary. 
“To THE SECRETARY OF STATE.”’ 
This letter effectually refutes the theory that 
the Democrats have been trying to force upon 
the President. If he had been conscious of 
any guilty connection with frauds committed 
by Anderson, and had appointed him to office 
as a reward for such party service, he surely 
would not have withdrawn the appointment 
the moment he received information that led 
him to doubt as tothe character of the man, 
The Democratic theory is simply preposterous 
in the light of this letter. Oothe theory An- 
derson is just the man whom the President 
would have been most anxious to take care of ; 
but the fact is, as his action fully shows, that 
he felt no such necessity. 





Mx. CLARKSON N. Porter, in drawing up the 
preamble to his resolution, charged ex-Gov- 
ernor Noyes, our present minister to France, 
with having influenced McLin, a member of 
the Florida Board of Canvassers, to perpetrate 
frauds in counting the votes of that state for 
Presidential electors. This McLin has been 
examined by the Potter sub-committee that 
was sent to Florida. He swears that he did 
not consciously commit any frauds; but 
canvassed the votes according to truth and 
fact, as he judged at the time. Unlike Ander- 
son, he has no crimes to confess ; although he 
now thinks, in the light of statements whieh 
have since been made to him, that he commit- 
ted a mistake, and that the electoral vote of 
Florida ought to have been given to Tilden. 
Meaning to do right according to law, he sim- 
ply blundered, and didn’t find it out until he 
became thoroughly disgusted with the South- 
ern policy of President Hayes. His disgust 
has sharpened up his eyesight ; and as to being 
inflaenced tq any wrongful action in the mat- 
ter by promises made to him by Mr. Noyes, he 
denies that the latter ever made any promises 
to him or offered him any inducements to 
falsify the vote of the state. Unless the sub- 
committee can dig up something much graver 
than they have found in McLin, the Democrats 
may as well leave Florida and ex-Governor 
Noyes out of their case. 


Tue Republicans of Ohio, in their state con- 
vention of last week, madea good beginning 
toward redeeming the state from Democratic 
rule. They propose hereafter to fight the com- 
mon foe, and not fight with each other. The 
platform is emphatic in denouncing the in- 
tended attack of the Potter men upon the 
validity of the President’s title; and in regard 
to President Hayes it contains the following 
utterance: ‘‘ We recognize in his administra- 
tion the highest integrity and patriotism, the 
most sincere effort to promote political purity 
and harmony, and secure general business 
prosperity throughout the country.’’ The rev- 
olutionary scheme of the Democratic lead- 
ers fo regard to the President, while dis- 
gusting and alarming the sensible men of 
their own party, has had the effect of 
arousing Republicans to the danger which 
threatened the country and uniting them ina 
determined purpose to sustain the President. 
The Republicans of Ohio ought to carry the 
state this fall; and they will do so if during 
the campaign they work with the earnestness 
and harmony which marked their recent state 
convention. 





HERE is another straw on the creed ques- 
tion which shows how the wind blows. The 
Glasgow Presbytery of the Established Church 
of Scotland has presented an overture to the 
General Assembly to the effect that the re- 
quirement made of the native preachers in In- 
diathbat they shall subscribe to the Standards 
of the Church of Scotland is a hindrance to the 
establishing of a native church {fn India; and 
the Presbytery asks that the General Assembly 
will order the preparation of a simple Evan- 
gelical creed, which shall be adapted to the 
uses of missionaries and their native churches. 
The General Assembly has directed the com- 
mittee on foreign missions to take the subject 
in hand and report next year, after conference 
with other Presbyterian bodies. This is won- 
derfully sensible. It is ridiculous that the Gos- 
pel should be sent to the Hindus, and the simple 
converts expected to understand and adopt all 
the refinements of an utterly foreign religious 
logic. But how much more reasonable is it for 
this generation of Scotch or American Chris- 
tians to be compelled to give their assent to 
the careful verbalities of formulas founded 
two anda half centuries ago on discussions 
about which now nobody cares a pin ? 





Tue Interior thinks that the movement for 
revision of the Standards in the Scotch United 
Presbyterian Synod is of no great account. 
The Christian at Work, edited by Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor, knows better. It says well: 


“A careful perusal of these declarations will, 
we are sure, confirm the estimate which we 





have given of their importance, They establish 
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the fact that the creed of s church is not to be 
held as superior to revision ; and, for the first 
time, we believe, in the history of Presbyteri- 
aniem since the days of the Westminster As- 
sembly, they make, if not emendations, at 
least, supplementary additions to the Confess- 
ion.’ 


We recognize Dr. Taylor’s own pen in the fol- 
lowing : 


‘*For ourselves, we are prepared to agree 
with Dr. Cairns in desiring a shorter, simpler, 
less metaphysical, and more comprehensive 
creed, on which Presbyterians of all etripes and 
Congregationalists (may we not add also Bap- 
tists ?) could unite ; but, as that seems for the 
present to be impracticavle, we rejoice that at 
least one Church, and that the Church into 
which we were born and in which we were 
reared, has had the courage to lead the way in 
the great work of confessional revision.” 





....Anderson, when confronted with what 
purported to be the original agreement between 
himself and Weber, by him given to Senator 
Matthews, denied the genuineness of the paper 
and called it a forgery. Lust week the wit- 
nesses to the agreement and the notary before 
whom the paper was executed told the Potter 
Committee, under oath, that the paper is the 
identical one signed by Anderson and another 
man purporting to be Weber. The Democrats 
are discovering that Anderson is not a very 
helpful witness. 


...-An Albany correspondent to one of the 
papers of this city saye, with reference to call- 
ing a Republican convention in this state: 
** The simple truth is that the supporters of Mr. 
Conkling prefer to spend their time and money 
in trying to elect an Assembly that will send 
him back to the Senate.” This, while frank, 
explains the theory of the Conklingites as to 
calling a convention of the party this fall. The 
theory belongs to ‘‘machine’’ politics, for 
which we have not much admiration. 


-.»-Alexander H. Stepbens has written a 
plucky letter to the chairman of the Democratic 
executive committee of his congressional dis- 
trict, in which he says that he neither solicits 
nor declines a renomination for Congress, but 
toat, if the Democratic leaders of his district 
undertake to read him out of the party, on ac- 
count of his course in regard to the Potter in- 
vestigation, he will run as astump candidate 
and let the people settle the question at the 
ballot-box. 


..».Lieutenant-Goveroor Dorsheimer has 
been holding a “flirtation”? with the noted 
Justus Schwab, the communist and the grog- 
seller in this city, just to find out what he 
thinks. That’sall. And the result is that Mr. 
Dorsheimer thinks him ‘‘a bright fellow.’’ He 
would perhaps make a very good Democrat, 
and itis quite probable that Mr. Dorsheimer 
designed to facilitate the way for his conver. 
sion. 


....-Tbe Republicans of Michigan in their 
state convention of last week planted them- 
selves squarely on sound doctrines in respect 
to finance and made no effort to court either 
Greenbackers or Communists, They denounced 
the revolutionary purpose of the Potter Com- 
mittee, and simply said nothing about the ad- 
ministration of Piesident Hayes. 

«eee The Fall River Five-cent Savings Bank 
has been placed under the operation of the re- 
cently-enacted stay law of Massachusetts; and 
the depositors cannot draw over ten per cent. 
of their deposits for the next six months and 
ten per cent. for the succeeding six months. 
We wish some of them would test the constitu- 
tionality of this law by a suit. 


...-Mr. Potter’s Committee were rather un- 
fortunate with their witness, ex-Congressman 
Darrell, since on cross-examination he stated 
that Mr. Tilden’s friends bad been endeavoring 
to buy the documents in Anderson’s posses- 
sion which bave been presented to the Com 
mittee. Of course, all this was in the intereste 
of “Tilden and Reform.” 


..-»-He was called on to make a speech in 
the General Assembly, and, though a secretary, 
he declined. Tue editors of the Presbyterian 
papers present were dumbfounded at first ; and 
wheo they recovered breath they drew each a 
bill from their thin pocket-books, and bought a 
worthy hat, and presented it to Dr. R. H. Wil- 
son. He deserves it. 


....General Butler’s effort to make a flank 
movement upon Postmaster-General Key 
through the Bowles Baker business simply 
amounts to nothiog, unless it be to waste the 
time of the Potter Committee to no purpose 
and eoable the General to show the country 
that be likes neither President Hayes nor his 
Postmaster-General. 


...- Secretary Sherman says that, if the Potter. 
Committee refuse to give him the opportunity 
of showing the Democratic frauds and intimi- 
dation in the two Felicianas, he wili present the 
evidence to the public on bis own responsibility. 
He will probably have to do so, since Demo- 
cratic sins are not what the Committee are in- 
quiring after, 


-.-.Mr. McLio reiterates his statement that 
Manton Marble tried to bribe him to favor Mr. 
Tilden in counting the Florida votes. Mr, 
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Marble has already declgred this to be a lie 
The Democrats are quite willing to believe 
McLin when he bits the Republicans ; but how 
about the same McLin when he bits the Demo- 
crats ? 


...-The World of this city has again resumed 
the wearisome task of exhorting Senator Conk- 
ling to speak right out in regard to the Louist- 
ana frauds. It isa pity that so much patriotic 
effort should be wasted. The Senator seems 
exceedingly backward in coming forward. 


....We are glad to learn that there is a 
strong prospect that Judge Poland, of Ver- 
mont, will receive the Republican nomination 
in his district as a candidate for Congress. 
Neither the district nor the state cao furnish a 
candidate better fitted for the position, 


.»».The San Francisco Bulletin says that the 
Chinese demand for our trade dollars has large- 
ly fallen off in the course of the last year. This 
is not a promising fact with reference to an in- 
crease in the commercial value of silver or the 
ultimate success of our Silver Law. 


....We can’t see but the Senate Committee, 
to which were referred the petitions for a Six- 
teenth Amendment, granting female suffrage, 
acted wisely in reporting adversely. That is 
not the way that reforms are secured. It is 
beginning at the wrong end. 


...-General Butler seems to have taken up 
the trade of “‘ bull-ragging”’ in the examination 
of some of the witnesses before the Potter Com- 
mittee. His zeal outruns bis discretion and 
certainly the limits of good manners. 

...-As s00n as the military fired upon the 
Quebec mob the cowardly rioters scattered. It 
is a pity that the firing was not sooner. Sum- 
mary suppression is the only proper treatment 
of a mob. 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





It is not our object in this article to give 
a life of our deceased friend; but to gather 
from The Hvening Post and other sources 
some of those incidents in his career which 
indicate his character or explain why he 
was so highly respected. 

Mr. Bryant was bold and uncompromis- 
ing. He never waited for an expres- 
sion of an opinion from any other news- 
paper upon a President’s or a govern- 
or’s message; but anticipated the views of 
his party by giving early utterance to bis 
own. For instance, whenever a governor’s 
message was received at the office, Mr. 
Bryant always waited for the first ‘‘ proof” 
of it, and wrote an editorial article in con- 
nection with it. He would not allow such 
a public document to appear unaccom- 
panied by his own comments for or against 
the views that it contained. Other editors 
might take the lead from him. He was 
always at the front. Sometimes he weuld 
stay all night in the office, in order to get a 
‘*proof” of a state paper. When Presi- 
ident Van Buren was on his way from 
Washington to Kinderhook, he passed 
through this city. An acquaintance asked 
Mr. Bryant if he (Mr. Bryant) had called 
upon him. ‘‘No,” was the reply; ‘‘he 
hasn’t called upon me.” Mr. Van Buren 
did call, however, subsequently; not only 
on that visit, but almost whenever he was 
in the city. 

A long time ago, Dr. Holland, the editor 
of The Stendard, a morning journal pub- 
lished by John Mumford, a politician, sent 
a challenge to Mr. Bryant to fight a duel. 
The provocation was « political editorial 
article written by the latter. Mr. Bryant 
received the challenge coolly, and imme- 
diately replied to it in a note which ended 
with words to this effect: ‘‘ Were you a 
gentleman, and not a scoundrel, I should 
take some notice of you., But you area 
scoundrel.” Holland quiesced, and the 
affair was not heard of again. If he never 
fought a duel, he did on one occasion cow- 
hide Col. W. L. Stone, the editor of The 
Commercial Advertiser. The cause of the 
trouble was again a political discussion. 
Newspapers in those days carried on war 
and the proprietors were not afraid to fight. 

One morning, many years ago, after reach- 
ing his office and trying in vain to begin 
work, he turned and said: ‘‘I can’t get 
along this morning.” ‘‘ Why not,” he was 
asked. ‘‘ Oh!” he replied, ‘‘I have done 
wrong. When on my way here, a little 
boy flying a kite passed me, The string 
of the kite having rubbed against my face, 
I seized it and broke it. The boy lost his 
kite; but I did not stop to pay him for it. 
I did wrong. I ought to have paid him.” 

Mr. Bryant has always been a great ad- 


mirer of the Rev. Dr. Bellows, pastor of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, on Fourth 
Avenue. But when at Roslyn, L. I., his 
country home, he has attended the preach- 
ingof an old Presbyterian clergyman, in 
whose church during several recent years 
be has partaken of the communion. In 
this service he has frequently expressed his 
deep satisfaction. Lately his personal re- 
ligious experience was more decided than 
formerly. Conscious that he could not 
live long, he has expressed a readiness and 
resignation in view of death, altheugh 
always anxious to live. Once ina while, 
especially on the occasion of the loss of an 
old friend, he seemed to be depressed. I 
would say: ‘‘ We can’t live forever. You 
and I have got to die. ° We must be patient 
until the Lord chooses to take us. You are 
not afraidto die?” ‘‘ No,” he would reply, 
at the same time appearing to think ita 
little hard that, after toiling so long and 
so laboriously to acquire knowledge, he 
should be compelled to leave his acquisi- 
tions. Yet he was in the possession con- 
stantly of a Christian faith, looking for- 
ward to a future life which he expected to 


“iy: 
r. Bryant’s habits of life were told by 
himself, some years ago, to Mr. Richards, 
who was then publisher of The Post: 
‘“New York, March 380tb, 1871. 
“To JosepH H. Ricwarps, Esq.: 
« “My Dear Sir :—I promised some time 
since to give you some account of my 
habits of life; so far, at least, as regards 
diet, exercise, and occupation. 1 am not 
sure that it will be of any use to you, al- 
though the system which I have for many 
years observed seems to answer my pur- 
pose very well. I have reached a pretty 
advanced period of life, without the usual 
infirmities of old age and with my 
strength, activity, and bodily faculties 
generally in pretty good preservation. 
How far this may be the effect of my way 
of life, adopted long ago and steadily ad- 
hered to, is perhaps uncertain. 

‘*T rise early—at this time of the year 
about half-past five; in su.amer, half an 
hour or even an hour earlier. Immediate- 
ly, with little incumbrance of clothiug, I 
begin a series of exercises, for the most 
part designed to expand the chest, and at 
the same time call into action all the 
muscles and articulations of the body. 
These are performed with dumb-bells, the 
very lightest, covered with flannel, with a 


‘pole, a horizontal bar, and a light chair 


swung around my head. After a fullhour, 
and sometimes more, passed in this man- 
ner, I bathe from head to foot. When at 
my place in the country, I sometimes 
shorten my exercise in the chamber, and, 
going out, occupy myself for half an hour 
or more in some work which requires brisk 
exercise. After my bath, if breakfast is 
not ready, I sit down to my studies till I 
am called. My breakfast is a simple one— 
hominy and milk, or in place of hominy, 
brown bread or oatmeal or wheaten grits, 
and in theseason baked sweet apples. Buck- 
wheat cakes I do not decline, nor any other 
article of vegetable food; but animal food 
I never take at breakfast. Tea and coffee 
I never touch at anytime. Sometimes I 
take a cup of chocolate, which has 
no narcotic effect and agrees with 
me very well. At breakfast 1 often take 
fruit, either in its natural state or fresh! 
stewed. After breakfast I occupy myself 
for awhile with my studies, and then, when 
in town, | walk down to the office of the 
Evening Post, nearly three miles distant; 
and after about three hours return, always 
walking, whatever be the weather or the state 
of the streets. Inthe country I amengaged 
in my literary tasks till a feeling of weari- 
ness drives me out into the open air. And I 
go upon my farm or into the garden and 
prune the fruit trees or perform such other 
work about them which they need, and then 
go back to my books. I donot often drive 
out, age ceage to walk. 
‘‘In the country I dine early, and it is 
only at that meal that I take either meat or 
fish, aud of these but a moderate quantity, 
making my dinner mostly of vegetables. 
At the meal which is called tea I take 
only a little bread and butter, with fruit, if 
it be on the table. In town, where I dine, 
later, 1 make but two meals aday. Fruit 
makes a considerable part of my diet, and 
1 eat it at almost any hour of the day with- 
out inconvenience. My drink is water; yet 
I sometimes, though rarely, take a glass of 
wine. 1 am a natural temperance man, 
finding myself rather confused than exhil- 
arated by wine. I never meddle with to- 
bacco, except to quarrel with its use. That 
I may rise early, I, of course, yo to bed 
early—in town as early as 10, in the coun- 
try somewhat earlier. For many years | 
have avoided in the evening every kind of 
literary occupation which tasks the facul- 
ties, such as composition, even to the writ- 
ing of letters, for the reason that it excites 
the nervous system and prevents sound 


sleep. 
ss 4 brother told me not long since that 
he had seen in a Chicago newspaper and 





several other Western journals a paragraph 
in which it was said that I am in the habit 
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of taking quinine as a stimulant; that 
have depended on the excitement it a2 
duces in writing my verses; and that, in 
consequence of using it in that way, I had 
become, deaf as a As to my deafness, 
you know that to be false, and the rest of 
the story is equally so. I abominate alj 
drugs and narcotics and have, always care. 
full avoided everything which spurs Nature 
to exertions which it would not otherwise 
make. Even with myfoodI donot take 
the usual condiments, such as pepper and 
the like. I am, sir, —o 
. OC. Bryant.” 


Mr. Bryant was an occasional contribu- 
tor to THE INDEPENDENT. The last poem 
which we received from him, and with 
perhaps a single exception the last which 
he gave to the press, was published in our 
number for the 20th of last December. It 
was entitled ‘‘A Farewell,” which was 
put into the mouth of a friend starting on 
a cruise of discovery in the pelar seas: 


**O thou, whose cherished image seems 

A portion of my heart, 

Whose eyes of light make glad my dreams, 
Farewell, for now we part. 

The sail is swelling in the bay 

That bears me on my distant way, 

For years to rove the di sea— 

For years—and think of only thee. 


‘Yet will that beauteous image make 
The dreary sea less drear, 
And thy remembered smile will wake 
The hope that tramples fear, 
When I shall face the tempest’s wrath, 
Or struggie through the dangerous path 
Where tue blue icebergs, vast and steep, 
Drifting and dashing, crowd the deep. 


‘¢ Then, too, when Heaven with clouds is dark 

And wild winds sweep the vale, 

Wilt thou not think of him whose bark 
Strives with the polar gale? 

Wilt thou not tbink, and softly pray 

For the sea-wanderer far away, 

That, all his toils and perils o’er, 

His hand may clasp thy hand once more? 


*¢ But shouldst thou hear no more of me, 
Or hear that I have died 
And sleep within that icy sea, 
Or on its desert side, 
Wii! not a pang thy bosom press, 
Even in thy pride of loveliness— 
A tear in thy sweet eyelids shine 
For him whose latest thought was thine ?”’ 


Publisher's Beyartment. 

eh ot cra eatng ety aoe 
No remedy ate a Ooe's Cough 
Balsam for Ooughs, lds, yon 


Consumption. It is an old and 
and always proves true. 





Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
are made from the fruit, and do not have 
the turpentine odor observable in those 
usually sold. 
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DRY GOODS ON GRAND STREET 


Tue rush of people to the dry goods 
stores on Grand Street, this city, continues 
to be as great as ever, notwithstanding the 
fact that the season is drawing toward its 
close. Among the most well-known houses 
is the popular dry-goods firm of Waller & 
McSorley. Their store is situated near the 
Bowery, at 245 Grand Street, and is filled, 
from morning till night, with buyers. 
Awong the extraordinary bargains may be 
mentioned the sale of 1,000 pieces of bunt- 
ing at 123 cents a yard, well worth 30 cents; 
400 pieces matelassé (new shades and styles) 
at 20 cents; and bourettes, 45 inches wide, 


at 50 cents, well worth $1.00. 
Equally good bargains may be 
made in English and French cash- 


meres, grenadines, and mourning goods 
The great sale of sacques still continues, 
and in all the departments good bargains 
may be made and thorough satisfaction 
will be given. 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Many gentlemen who do not care to buy: 
ready-made clothing, but prefer to patron- 
ize a fashionable tailor, can find all that 
they desire at the well-known establisb- 
ment of W. Walker, of 671 Broadway, this 
city, under the Grand Central Hotel. Mr. 
Walker isa merchant tailor of consider- 
able experience and always makes it a point 
to please his customers. He just now has 
on hand a large and choice stock of the 
finest tropical weight English tweeds and 
Scotch homespuns, which are being made 
up into suits at reasonable prices. Ladies’ 





riding-habits and walking-jackets are made 
to order, and a specialty is also made of 
garments for clergymen. We speak from 
experience when we say that we have no 
hesitancy in recommending Mr. Walker to 





the public. 
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’ FIREWORES. : 


FourtTH oF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, ex- 
pect to bave a good time. The young 
boys, from 2 years old up to 76, are 
crammed full of patriotism for Chinese 
fire-crackers and torpedoes and pin-wheels; 
while the old boys, aged 76 and upward, 
who sometimes are a little deaf, want can- 
non and bell-ringing, and also speeches, 
and flags, and military display, and martial 
music (with ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”), and—— 
lemonade. Now, we vote for the Fourth 
of July programme adopted by old John 
Adams, which included all these good 
things. The voice of that dead patriot— 
could it speak to us—would eloquently 
plead for the old-fashioned observance 
of this memorable day. In some cities 
(like Brooklyn) and towns they say: ‘‘ You 
shan’t have fireworks. You will burn 
up our property.” ‘Why don’t these old 
fogie places exclude the use of kerosene 
oil, which has caused the destruction of 
millions of property? Why don’t they 
prohibit the use of steam, because of 
the bursting of boilers? Why don’t they 
stop street-railroad cars, because chil- 
dren are occasionally killed? Why not 
first banish whisky and rum and brandy 
and other alcoholic poisons, which directly 
cause the death of tens of thousands an- 
nually, which directly cause more loss of 
property every year than all the kerosene 
and powder and fire-crackers and steam- 
explosions and volcanic eruptions ever 
known in the history of the world. Be con- 
sistent, ye wise men of the city of Brook- 
lyn, and other benighted places where the 
boys are now compelled to go away from 
home to properly celebrate our national 
birthday. 

But there are, happily, some hundreds of 
cities, and thousands of country towns, and 
a countless number of villages where fire- 
works are not excluded, and where ‘‘a good 
time is coming” at our next celebration. 
And now is the time to prepare for it. A few 
weeks only will pass away before the happy 
event will be usbered in. The times are hard, 
and you may not all want to make a large 
investment for the holiday. Consider the 
matter carefully, and then make out your 
orders and send them to the ‘‘ Unexcelled 
Fireworks Company,” No. 7 Park Place, 
New York, and they will be promptly filled, 
at the very lowest market prices. They are 
honorable, reliable men, and will do pre- 
cisely as they agree, as we happen to know 
from personal experience. See their ad- 
vertisement, elsewhere. 





OWEN JONES. 


A PROOF that the busy season is now 
upon us is a visit to the popular dry goods 
establishment of Owen Jones, on Eighth 
Avenue, at the corner of 19th Street. The 
immense business is carried on in a large 
building, rising five or six stories in hight, 
which is really an ornament to the city. 
Tn fact, the erection of this large structure 
has acted most forcibly toward bringing 
the large retail trade over cn the avenues, 
and particularly Eighth Avenue. This 
thoroughfare is now a dangerous rival to 
Sixth Avenue. It would take a long time 
to examine in detail Mr. Jones’s large store; 
but a general glance at the department is 
an undertaking that may bé accomplished 
with pleasure. Each floor hus its separate 
department—the housefurnishing goods, 
crockery, glass ware, trunks, and silver- 
plated ware in the basement; the dress 
goods, silks, fancy goods, domestics, and 
cloths on the first floor; the choice selec- 
tion of suits, clothing, underwear, ladies’ 
and children’s shoes, and millinery on the 
next floor; the carpets and upholstery 
goods on the third floor; the furniture, 
Mattresses, and bedding on the fourth 
floor; and on the top floor the manufactur- 
ing department. All are arranged with 
taste and there is a systematic arrange- 
ment throughout. There is one good word 
that can be said about Mr. Jones: He does 
not claim to sell his goods at less than cost 
price; but as reasonably as any house in 
the city. He has been in the dry goods 
business for two-score or more of . years 
and we most cordially recommend him to 
our readers. [n the catalogue and price- 
list, which is furnished upon application, 
are mentioned only the articles that are 
kept jn stock. When you come to New 
York, make a visit to Owen Jones’s dry 
goods house, 





C. M. Moseman & Bro., the well-known 
manufacturers of Harness, Riding Saddles, 
Horse Clothing, etc., have removed to No. 
128 Chambers Street, where they have the 
most beautiful as well as the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in this or any other 
country. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE, 


THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘Abraham Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the moat 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. P 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by Tue INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $80 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 

ARTIST-PROOF COPY. 

Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an ‘“‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie's 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist- proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 

> 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 


Tuese chairs, manufactured by F. A. 
Sinclair, of Mottville, N. Y., are rightly 
named, as they combine nearly all of the 
good qualities which a sensible chair 
should possess. In the first place and 
above all, they are exceedingly restful and 
comfortable; and this should be the chief 
end for which a chair is made. The fathers 
and mothers of the present generation used 
stiff, high-backed, hard chairs, and an 
effort has been made by some semi-lunatics 
of the present day to introduce that style 
of chairs and to make people believe that 
they rather preferred them to chairs having 
some. little claim to ease and comfort; but 
the effort will fail, as it is contrary to the 
genius of people to be miserable when they 
can be happy. 

These Sinclair chairs are very cheap 
and durable, and are made on purpose to 
be used on the piazza, at country houses, 
and on the lawn. They sre sent as freight, 
at trifling expense, to any part of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Sinclair will send illustrated price- 
lists, upon application. 





BROOKLYN is also to have steam transit 
and elevated railroads. It is deemed abso- 
lutely n to the convenience of the 
people inbabiting the extended area of that 
city that they should have better facilities 
for reaching NewYork for the purchase 
of goods, and eapeciall of the summer 
style Knox Hat, at 212 Broadway, corner 
= — Street, and under Fifth Avenue 

otel. 





THE BLAKE CRUSHER COMPANY. 

THE well-known machines manufactured 
by the Blake Crusher Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., are extensively used in the 


United States and other countries, by city 
and village authorities and contractors for 
McAdamizing streets and roads, by Gov- 
ernment engineers, builders, and others, for 
making contracts by railroad companies, 
for ballasting; by iron masters, for breaking 
iron ore, furnace slag, etc.; by miners, for 
crushing gold, silver, iron, copper, zinc, 
lead, and all other ores. Also used for 
the crushing of emery, flint, feldspar, 
phosphates, limestone, etc., and all ma- 
terials of a hard and brittle nature. 

To those who know anything of the com- 
fort and luxury of good roads it will, per- 
haps, scarcely be necessary to do more 
than present the fact that one of these ma- 
chines, properly managed, performs the 
work of sixty wen at preparing fine road- 
metal, and at the same time produces the 
stone in fragments that pack better and 
make a smoother road than the stone 
which is broken by hand. Scores of towns 
and cities in New England have adopted 
this Breaker for McAdamizing their streets 
and roads; and the feeling is fast becom- 
_ prevalent throughout the country that 
miserable roadways are a nuisance which 
can be endured no longer, and for which 
there is now no excuse, since what was 
formerly the principal item of expense in 
McAdamizing can now be met at a com- 
paratively trifling cost. 

The machines can likewise be used for 
crushing stone for walks in private and 
public parks and gardens. Notwithstand- 
ing numerous imitations, ‘‘The Blake 
Crusher” continues to stand in the front 
rank among the great labor-saving machines 
of the age. It has received the highest 
awards at thirty-seven expositions in 
Europe and in this country. The machine 
is very simple in construction; but is made 
strong and massive, on account of the great 
strain and werr to which its working parts 
are subjected in crushing minerals, some of 
which yield only to a pressure of over 27,- 
000 pounds (13% tons) to the squure inch. 
Its principal features are a heavy frame, in 
which are set two upright jaws, one of 
which is usually fixed, while the other bas 
a slight vibratory movement imparted to it 
by a rotating shaft. These jaws are wide 
enough apart at the top to receive the 
stones to be broken; but converge toward 
each other below, so that at the bottom the 
opening is only wide enough to permit the 
fragments to pass when broken to the re- 
quired size. It will thus be seen that when 
a mass of stone or ore is placed between 
the jaws at the top the vibrating jaw, ad- 
vancing, cracks it into two or more pieces; 
then, receding, it liberates the fragments, 
which drop lower down between the jaws 
and are crushed again at the next move- 
ment of*the jaw; and so on, until all the 
fragments, pte been sufficiently re- 
duced, have passed out through the narrow 
space at the bottom. These machines are 
made of different sizes, some of them be- 
ing capable of taking in a stone weighing 
half a ton and reducing it in five seconds 
to fragments of five inches and downward. 
The opening at the bottom of the jaws may 
be varied at pleasure, so that fragments of 
any size may be produced. Although a 
machine for breaking stones and ores has 
been needed from the earliest ages and has 
been attempted by numberless inventors, 
yet the priociple of crushing by upright, 
convergent, vibratory jaws was entirely 
unknown before the invention of this ma- 
chine, all crushing machines before it hav- 
ing been made upon some plan of rollers, 
rockers, stamps, or hammers. The first 
patent was taken out by the inventor, Eli 
Whitney Blake, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, in 1858; and since that time ‘‘The 
Blake Crusher” has come into use by that 
name in all parts of the world. Its rapid 
and universal adoption in industries as old 
as —— as and mining sufficiently 
proves (apart from the testimony of en- 
gineers and experts) not only the great pre- 
vious want of such a machine, but its orig- 
inality and merit as a new invention. 





A FORTUNATE SHIP. 


Tue steamship ‘‘ Russia,” of the Cunard 
line, will leave the other side this week, on 
her two hundredth round trip. This vessel 
has traveled over 700,000 miles since she 
was launched, and in all her trips she is 
said never to have lost a boat, nor incurred 
the slightest accident, nor even lost a piece 
of rope. The Cunard line has been doing 
an immense business during the spring 
months, and the rush of passenger and 
freight traffic seems to be as great as ever. 





A REPRESENTATIVE of our paper was 
shown through the establishment of the 
Royal Manufacturing Co., 258 and 260 
Broadway, and was surprised at the hand- 
some character of the goods sent at such 
extraordinary low prices. Beautiful thim- 
bles, with patent needle-threading attach 
ment, handsomely encased, with lady’s 
name engraved thereon, are sent all over 
the country for seventy-five cents. Other 
goods correspondingly Jow. 





CLOTHING. 


THE popular clothing house of Traphagen 
& Co. now have on exhibition at their large 
store, atthe junction of Fourth Avenue and 
the Bowery, this city, a complete stock of 
business and dress suits. These goods will 
be sold during the remainder of the month 
at exceedingly low prices, and those who 
have not already purchased their summer 
clothing would do well to make a visit to 
Traphagen & Co. 





MONUMENTAL WORE. 


In this issue we desire to call the atten- 
tion of our readers who are in need of such 
work to the card of Mr. Lovasso Field, of 
Corning, N. Y., on page 18, 





Tas biscuits and articles made with Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder are really 
elegant and it is absolutely pure and 
wholesome. 


THE NEW ESSENCES OF MEATS. 


So many preparations of this order are 
put up for the purpose of nutrition that 
are unfit for use, and sufficient to disturb 
the system of even a well person, that we 
have little faith in anything new. Lately, 
however, we have used the ‘* Essences of 
Meats,” prepared by the London Manufac- 
turing Company of this city, and find them 
to be very choice. They consist solely of the 
juices of the finest meats, extractea under 
the influence of a gentle heat by a process 
used only by this Company, and without the 
addition of water or any otber liquid or 
substance. The Essences are extracted 
from the most stimulting and invigorating 
portions of beef, mutton, and chicken 
with great care, and during the process are 
not allowed to come in contact with metal 
in any form, every particle of fatty and 
injurious matter being removed, leaving 
the pure juices only, which assimilate close- 
ly to the purest and most delicious gravy. 
With the invalid they take the place en- 
tirely of Beef ‘Tea, and can be used, with- 
out any preparation, directly from the can. 

These preparations are a heavy liquid, 
and assume the form of a most delicious 
jelly when put upon the ice. They have 
been retained on the stomach during severe 
cases of seasickness and otber derange- 
ments, when all other sustenance was re- 
jected. 

The packages are convenient in size, and 
we advise their use in the next case where 
Beef Tea would otherwise be required. 
Nearly all druggists and fine grocers keep 
them. ' 








A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Evsxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to p relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
~~ by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exp to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jonnson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


Dont suffer torture with a boot or shoe 
which does not conform to the shape of the 
foot. The Macomber Patent Last is mod- 
eled after the foot, and shoes made on it 
must give comfort. F. Edwards, 166 and 
168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
has the sole right for Kings County to 
manufacture the:e shoes. 


NO MORE BALD HEADS. 
THE RACE TO ENTIRELY DISAPPEAR. 


THE anneuncement that the race of bald heads is 
t00n to disappear entirely from the face of the 
earth may startle the timid and erate harshly upon 
the ears of those who are accustomed to regard the 
shining pates of their friends with a sort of sacred 
reverence; but no harm isto come to those upfor- 
tunates wh, like poor Uncle Ned, “ have no wool on 
the top of the head, the place where the woo! ought 








oO grow. ey are not to be extirpated and nota 
hair of their heads is to be injured. Their baldners 
isto be covered over, not by art, but bya natural 
growth of hair, stimulated to devel: pment by the 
application of that most wonderful discovery, Car- 
pohne, &@ deodorized extract of petroleum. In many 
cases it will almost destroy the identity of the in- 
dividual for atime; but the change will be sucha 
delightful and agreeable one that all must +«vent- 
ually rejoice over it. 1t will be very curious, doubt- 
less, to miss al) the bald heads from the churches, 
the lecture-rooms, the theaters, and other pub- 
lic assemblies; but the trar sformation is bound to 
come. No matter bow smooth or shining the orb, 
no matter how barren it has been, when tickled o’er 
afew times with Carboline itis bound to bring forth 
an abundant crop, and enable the possessor of the 
bare head to shake his locks as proud'ly as did ever 
Samson or Absalom. Sold by druggists. 
RR 


SUFFERING FROM GENERAL 
mEBILATY, svonia take MENSMAN'S PEP. 
D BEKF TONIC, containing the e: tire 
jes of beef. It is not a mere «tim- 


erties. is invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork, or acute disease; and in every form 
of debility, particularly when resulting from pulmo- 
nary complaints. itis friendly and helpful to th» 
most delicate stomach. CASWELL, HAZARD & 
CO., Proprietors, New York. 
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DRUNEEN STUFF. 

How many children and women are 
slowly and surely dying or, rather, being 
killed by excessive doctoring, or the daily 
use of some drug or drunken stuff called 
medicine, that no ove knows what it. is 
made of, who can easily be cured and saved 
by Hop Bitters, made ef Hops, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Dandelion, etc., which is so pure, 
simple, and harmless that the most frail 
woman, weakest invalid, or smallest child 
cap trust in them. Will you be saved by 
them? See other column, 


EEE 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


We desire to caution our subscribers noi 





to send money by mail, but either procure } 


a Money Order, Registered Letter. or Chesk, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS | 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


SATORORS CELEBRATED used th DYB best 








ce 


Biack or and plied a! 
STCHELOR'S W Tig Factory, No. 6 a strest. N 


. Bold by all 


BALD HEADS 


@an be covered with a y fitted to the Bald 
Spot, eo perfect and 
craved as $0 appear each hair 3 issuing from the 





skin, the + A ng eractly o ft. same = oo 
extare as ing aair. @ 
cannot be ecu Made on Wecui we 


‘e Factory. No. 16 only at BA New Vork 
Gentlemen's Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
ne Double Sole, and Cork Sole,at $5 and up- 
"YVadles’ fine Botton Boom, $3. $3. 50, $4, and $5, at 
OoOoKs' 





+ 
No. 1196 BROADWAY, corner 29th &t. 





WATCHES, T. B. BYNNER, 


DIAMONDS, |! siz BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOESTORE, 


Fourth Avenue, Cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youths’ and Children’ Bouts and Shoes, of all kinds 


and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles, 


are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than a third of a century, on the ooovular basis of 

“ Pair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best fam'iy trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the bert attention. 


(8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 





Another pattie on high prices. 
EUAN OR fren r pattie on bigh prices: RAR ING 
itty’s latest emote © fall mae pony 
efore paving} Fons one: * Organ, Read 


AR renle eum Dan’! fF. "Beatty, ty. Wash ‘Anan # ORGANS 








LATEST STYLES OF SHOES. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
No. 287 Fulton Street, 


have Completed their Assortment of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


SUITED FOR SPRING WEA 
and invite Sthe publicto examine them Spero pur- 
p chasing elsewhere. We bave a full assortment of 
all the Latest x les of 
MATERIAL D NEWEST SHAPES OF PAT- 
‘TERNS AND LASTS. 
Weare —— that no better assortment or 
PRICES 
can be found in Brookiyn or New York, 


E. D. BURT & co., 287 Fulton Street. 


COX & SONS, LONDON. 


B ; 
— of rst INED 
STER DEC ORATIONS NOW _ON EXHIBITION 


STIFFS’ Piain ana Decorated Lambeth Ware 
List of Catalogues on application. 


CHINA AND GLASS, 


DECORATED DINNER SETS, 150 





a eee $22 50 
DECORATED TOILET SETS, 11 

Pieces, from.. eommeummnnntis eabeneneceen 400 
ENGRAVED GOBLETS, from.......... 50 
DECOKATED CHINA TEA SETS, 

ES eae ee 600 


FPRENOH FIRE-PROOF OOOKING WARE 
JUST OPENED. 
IRIDESCENT OR RAINBOW GLASS, 
SAXON FIGURES, CANDELABRAS, 
WALL-POCKETS, Etc. 


New First-Class Goods, Liberal Indacements. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


1152 BROADWAY, uear 27th ST., N. Y,. 





BUFFALO SCALE C0,’S 


Patent Combination Beam makes 


tel 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for [Illustrated Price-List of 
Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. 


Buffalo Scale Co., 





BUFFALO, N. Y 





(An 


Oopyrichted by Royal Manulacturing Cu., 18674, 


ewes mei at 


et In the 


in ited 
du ils, we et concluded to pres6éa = e | Pritt feader ott 


INDEPENDENT 


An Elegant and 


Highly Finished Gold Thimble and 


NEEDLE THREADER ATTACHED, 


Our regular retail price for this thimble is $5.00,and you will find by 


enquiry any Jewler will charge you more for the same goods. 
thimble wesend our Patent 
useful article over invented, ang no ladies’ 
basket is. mplete without it. you ity 

ne 


Thiml + Sacer Threade rina 


With each 
ted Needle Threader, the most 
work 
you will 
8 ie recurely pack the 


VKe 
ANT MOROCCO COVERED, VEL 


VET LINED THIMBLE BO) 


This Offer will not appear in this pay 


per again. 
CUT OUT THE ATTACHED CERTIFICATE, 


IT costs YOU NOTHING AND IS WORTH $5.00. 














for our $ 


p ette: 


his “INDEPENDENT. 

ie THIS CERTIFICATE | Will not be received by us in monet 
5. ‘ 
RS ie 


ing charges *.4 engraving name, we axree to 
pens, all eb et “ prepaid, ere of ne. $5. xX 


nd Ww h 
ELECANTCY ENCRAV 
ble and Threader to bi 
Covered, 


ible after December 31, 
Postage Stamps to pay tor ship- 
om mbined sis eee 


D on the thimble; the Thim- 
© securely packed fn our 


orocco 
elvet fined Thimble Box, as shown iu cut 
Inordering sive N 





shown on numbered emiea tolow ber pf Thimble desired 
ROVAL MANUFACTURING | COn, | 258 & 260 BROADWAY. N.Y. | 


Wowll css send out aLimited number of Thimines and Threaders as above) J 
agreed, and to avail yournse Ly of our offer, all orders Must be ac m 
by the above Certificate, that we may know youare entiticd to it, 
ave taken this liberal manner of {ntroducit® au article of our manu- 
actare, well knowing, by your dealing direct with us, we will secure your 
future orders for other goods. We guarantee satisfaction in our dealings be 
each at nd every person, and trust our efforts to please trey 
ber, the above Cetfficate will be received for one mere 
Where persons club together and order Six Thimbies and Thre bie o ny 








ad 
and cac h packedinan elegantly lined thimble box as shown in cut above, fo p 
5.0 our shipments, Write F " 





ving. 
ds directly ‘rom ¢ 





je or once RNP Rorstias CO., 258 Broadway, New York. 





SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


S. H. REEVES & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
FOLDING METALLIC 


SPRING BED. 


62 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


oF 
Cutter’s Abdominal 


Belt Drawers 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 


LOVASSO FIELD, 


WEST MARKET STREET, CORNING, N.Y., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


MONUMENTAL AND CEMETERY WORK 


FROM ALL KINDS OF FOREIGN AND AMERIOAN GRANITE AND MARBLE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


CELEBRATED CORNING STONE. 


t@ [havea STEAM STONE SAWING MILL and STEAM RUBBING and POLISHING MACHINERY. 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zine mad 
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[2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church St. 


NEW YORK. 


GET THE BEST. 


of aryeanatns the great depression of business, the SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY made 
THAN IN ANY PRE 


289, 812 Machines in (877—»=1~6 20,496 ™°** Victs Yan 


PRICES REDUCED $30 ON EACH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Circular. 


The public are warned against a counterfeit machine, made after an old abandoned model of our Ma- 
chine. ogete genuine “ SINGER SEWING Lt oy .” buy only of our authorized Agents, and see that 
each Machine has our Trade-Mark stamped on the arm 


THE SINGER M’F’G Co., Principal Office, 84 Union Square, N. Y. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO,, 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


MANTEL PLECES, DOORS, AND TRIMMINGS; 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING-GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


oFA1o) STONE IN THE BLADDER, 


ON THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 





















rf. = TAKE THE PLACE OF THE SURGEON’S KNIFE. 
Wwe WM. C. WOLFF, of Point Coupee Parish, La., has recently 
iS received astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 


in acase of STONE IN THE BLADDER, after his condition was 
pronounced hopeless by his medical advisers. A Stone placedina 
glass of the Water dissolved to a fine dust in three hours. 

ae case, fully reported and well attested, will be sent to snd 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor. 


BUFFALO LITHIA® SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 














June 20, 1878.] 


Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, June lith, 1878.] 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 











COFFEE. — Brazil Coffee.— There has 
been a very slow trade and a weak market. 
Stocks have been increased by the arrival 
of two cargoes, one of which is Santos, and 
the demand from the country continues to 
be of a very indifferent character; both of 
which circumstances, added to the fact 
that the stocks in second hands are more 
than ample for the present requirements, 
combine to unsettle values and restrict 
business, Mild Coffees.—The only parcel 
of Padang remaining in first hands has 
been shipped West, and the market is now 
bare of stock. In sympathy with the gen- 
eral feeling, prices for this descripiion are 
a little easier. For West India grades 
the demand continues very light and busi- 
ness has been on a very limited scale. 
Prices are easier, but somewhat irregular, 
and the market throughout is quiet. A few 
small parcels of Maracaibo have found 
buyers; but the movement is scarcely 
worthy of note. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 14 @18% 
Bantos,Ord.to Choice............6.+. 18 @18% 
6 dincesicscvscasncessdccuspes 24 @26 
MOGRB..ccccccccccccccs Rererecerere 28 @28 
TRIGIMIID so ac ccvecsscccsscccccccose 17 @19 
LARGAGEB so ccccccccccsesccccccccccece 18 @18\ 


TEA.—Trade has been quiet, with no 
change in prices, though a feeling of de- 
pression pervades the market, in view of 
the large supplies, present and prospective, 
and the leisurely distributive movement. 


The usuul auction sale was omitted this 
week. We quote: 

YOCOM. cccccccccccccccccccsccscoos 25 @ 50 
Wee TFG, o06cccs ccccccsccccces 22 @ 7 
English Breakfast............e0-s06 20 @ 
Uncolored Japan...........-.eee00. 25 @ 55 
Ns Gig case uesdcceciccceccecoene 3@ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There has been 
a very quiet market and no new features 
of interest have transpired. Refiners are 
simply supplied for their present require- 
ments, and, with stocks rather firmly held, 
business is almost at a stand-still. Values 
are to a great extent nominal, the small 
volume of transactions reported being 
scarcely sufficient to establish a fair basis 
for quotutions. Retined.—The market has 
continued rather dull, with a slow demand 
and easier prices; but yesterday there was 
an improvement and at the close prices 
were steady. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... TK@ 7% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..........ceeeeeees 9KQ — 
Crushed....... bide Onedeces 94%@ — 
PN ccikcinctcexeaceccea 91¢@10% 
Granulated........ esecccccce 94%@ 9K 
Wuits.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 8K@ 9 
Steam Refined A............ 854(@ 884 
Pe nsddusatincasncacscen 886@ sl4 
YSLLUW.—Extra C......ccceccccscee 1K@ 8% 


Other grades, including C... 7 @ 7% 


MOLASSES.—Refiners have been buy- 
ing more freely. Good qualities of boiling 
grades are in demand, selling readily at 
prices which show a slight advance upon 
our last quotations, and good testing stock 
is now firmly held. New Orleaos,—There 
is a slight improvement in the demand and 
stock has been moving off more freely. 
Prices are steady. We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades.............0 nominal 

© Polling Graded. ..c<ccccccccees — @37 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 39 @40 
New Orleans, bed good. ..... 45 @46 
New Orleans, = best.....0. — @50 


FISH.—Tbere has been quite an active 
inquiry for the better grades of Mackerel; 
but the supply of choice is exceedingly 
small and some difficulty is experienced 
in filling orders. There are no new Fish 
arriving of any consequence. Grand Bank 
Dry Cod are still scarce. Box Herring are 
quiet, but with the supply present and 
Prospective small. Barrel Herring have 
not improved. We quote: 


George’s Cod, # qtl........ --- 32 @400 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 225 @3 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ . 3 75 @ 4 25 


Pickled Cod, # nbl........... 350 @4 50g 
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Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore. .......e..eeeeeeee14 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new.........+.-.. 9 00 @11 00 
No. 8 Large, new.. -- 900 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new.......... -- 800 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1., @ bbl.17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, # box........ 
erring, No.1, @ box.........— 9 @— 12 


SALT.—There continues a good demand 
for Factory Filled, and, though the re- 
ceipts recently have been considerable, the 
supply shows a very slight increase. Bulk 
shows no improvement, though Mediter- 
ranean is offered on very favorable terms. 
We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel.,..... 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @- — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 1 00° @ 1 25 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 5 @ 6% 
‘a amall pockete, 100 ina bbl..— 23,@ 8 


EE 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES remain extremely dull and nom- 
inally quoted at 41¢@4# cents for Pots 
and 6@6} for Pearls, 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The 
market has been characterized by dullness 
and depression, and we reduce our quota- 
tions 15@25 cents per bbl., to conform to 
current values. The decline is noticeable 
chiefly in Family and low grades, the 
medium grades showing but little change. 
The demand for shipping grades has been 
very moderate; but, in view of the com- 
paratively small supply, the change in 
prices for them is not so marked. South- 
ern Flour.—Sales have been light and at 
easier prices. Rye Flour.—The demgnd 
continues exceedingly light and prices 
still favor the buyer. Corn Meal.—Barrel 
Meal has been in fair request, for the most 
part at easier prices. We quote: 


Pe eeeecees 





Unsound Fiour................ se. 5 WA 4 00 
State Supers ......cceeccseessceene 3 WO 4 OU 
State No. 2......... euecceses . 2 WM 2 00 
BIRRG BNR cciccicccccccccccdccece 4 25@ 4 50 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 25@ 5 75 
“4 “ White...... 5 40@ 5 75 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 4 50@ 5 00 
“ New Process.......... 5 75@ 7 50 
Southern Flour.................4. 2 40@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... ......200 2 50@ 8 85 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ..........000. 2 25@ 3 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The principal fea- 
ture of interest in the Wheat market has 
been a very manifest disposition on the 
part of holders to sell. The demand, on 
the other hand, has been exceptionally 
light and transactions have only been in- 
duced by material concessions on the part 
of sellers, amounting to about 3@5 cents 
per bushel on nearly all descriptions. The 
market at the close yesterday was very 
dull, and No. 2 Chicago and Milwaukee 
were wholly nominal at the figures quoted. 
Corn has been active, though at lower 
figures.. Rye. —The market is a shade easier, 
under moderate inquiry. Barley.—Except 
in feeding, there is virtually no market 
and quotations must be considered as en- 
tirely nominal. Oats.—Tbe demand, for 
Oats has been fairly active, both on the spot 
and for future delivery; but the transactions 
have been rather lower prices. Beans.— 
A fair business is doing in both Marrows 
and Mediu ms at the annexed figures. Other 
kinds are quiet, but steady. We quote: 
WHEAT: 


White State..........seeeeeeee 125 @1 BW 
White Western..........0.00- 115 @1 20 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 110 @111 
No. 2 Milwaukee, “* ....... 108 @—— 
No. 2 Chicago, 6 ccoeee LO Q— — 
Amber Michigan.............. 114 @118 
RYE: 

es sensi idisntadsancdss 65 @ 67 
Western, ....-seeseees - 68 @ 64% 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New........ - £2 @ @ 
Western White, New........+- 50 @ 56 
Oats: 

White.......... sendeeuieaues 30 @ 387¢ 
Mixed e ecccccceee 29 @ 3i 
BARLEY 

BOREO. < cc cccccccscocesccsecesse nominal 
CamRdR.. cccccvcccccscecccece nominal 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New............f.0.b. 160 @— — 
Medium, New..,......-. eoeee 155 @1 65 
White Kidney, New.........-- 16 @1%7 
Red Kidney, New............. 2% @300 
Pea, prime.......... diiesens -- 165 @1% 


’ HAY.—With somewhat lighter receipts, 
the tone of the market is a trifle better; 
but the improved feeling is not considered 
permanent, as large quantities are known 


to be near at hand. The demand has been 
fair for the better grades, but inferior 
qualities continue neglected. We quote 
shipping 45@55 cents, retail grades 60 @75, 
Clover 20@25, and Salt 35@45. Straw is 
still quiet, with an ample supply in store. 
The quotation are for Long Rye 40@45c , 
Short do. 80@35, and Oat 80@35, cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle opened dull, and continued so 
during the week, with prices about a 
quarter of a cent lower. Thesales were at 
10}@11 cents for prime and extra Steers, to 
dress 56@57 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 9@10 for 
fair to good Natives, to dress 56 lbs. ; and 
8@83¢ for common to medium do., to dress 
55@56 lbs, For the week ending Saturday 
last the shipments aggregated 1,166 Live 
Cattle and 8,320 quarters Beef. Milch 
Cows continue in light receipt and are 
held above the views of purchasers. Veal 
Calves are in request at 5@74 cents; but 
Buttermilk and Grass-fed are quiet and 
nominally quoted at 33 4@4'¢. For Sheep 
there was considerable inquiry; but Lambs 
ruled quiet. The range was 314@4% cents 
for Clipped Sheep, 5@54 for deed do., 
and 53¢@7 for Lambs, There were no Live 
Hogs offering. The reccipts for the week 
were 12,142 Beef Cattle, 41 Cows, 8,735 
Calves, 30,518 Sheep, and 29,136 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market re- 
mains quiet for ‘‘spot” at about previous 
prices. Future options have been rather 
more freely dealt in and at a little better 
prices. Nevertheless, the market is with- 
out featuresof interest and buyers are not 
plenty. Bacon.—The demand continues 
very light; but holders are firm in their 
views and generally demand higher prices, 
both here and at the West. Cut Meats re- 
main steady, with a moderate inquiry. 
Lard.—The Lard market has been quiet, 
but not very steady, though the fluctuations 
have not been important. Beef.—The de- 
mand continues very moderate and prices 
are still to a great extent nominal. 
Hams remain quiet but firm. We quote: 
PORK: 


Mess, Western.... ieee: 975 @10 25 
Extra Prime, Western......... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Prime Mesé..........s02+2+4+-10 00 @12 50 
Cut MBatTs: 

Pickled Shoulders.... .......00+ - 4%@ 5% 
Dry Salted ‘* ccegenesccccccep,, SG 436 
Pickled Bellies,.........00.seeeeee 5Y@ 7 
Pickled Hams se geeeee cone 8 @10 
BOER  ccccicccoccccceses ce 68 GQIG 
BOGOR dc devccccsanae eciaaaseaeuas 5 @5% 
LagD: 

West. Steam, tcs., pr.,@ 100s. 7 00 @7 05 


Clty, Prime. cccccccccccccccccce —-— @i7o00 
Refined...c.rccrccccccccssesee ¢ STG@ 7 75 


BEEF : 

Plain Mess, bbl............... 9 00 @l1l 00 
Extra Mess.... decdudaae 1150 @12 50 
Prime Mess, tierce........ 18 25 @19 00 
WON, Wind cccccdccccccede 1250 @ — 


City Extra & India Mess, tierce.21 00 @22 00 


WOOL.—Nothing of an interesting char- 
acter has transpired since our last, Shear- 
ing is now general throughout the West; 
but all reports received agree in the state- 
ment that nowhere does the least excite- 
ment exist. In fact, the lessons taught 
last season are atill firmly rooted in the 
minds of those that make it a practice of 
buying in the country; and this year they 
exhibit more caution, determined to be 
guided by the markets of the East, and not 
wholly by what their next-door neighbor 
sees fit to pay for his stock. The result of 
this course is that fewer sales are being 
made. The farmer finds it hard to lower 
his ideas from last year; and, though he 
does not expect the rates then current, be 
aims as neat to them as present circum- 
stances will permit, The limit of buyers 
in Ohio appears to be a shade under 30 
cents for straight lines; while the farmers 
are seemingly firm at a fraction above this 
figure. It is believed, however, that the 
growers will eventually meet buyers at the 
prices offered and accept the situation with 





the best grace possible. We quote: 
American XXX....... eescceseee 40 @—43 
“ Bere ccsssddiccdcde 32 @—3s 
o Masse cccccreces ++.-382 @—38 
American, Combing.............—37 @—44 
No. 1 Pulled.........esecseeees +18 @—25 
Superfine Pulled.......--..2.00+ —37 @—40 
Texas, fine........-- eccceecceccs —23 @—2% 
Texas, COBSC....-.-0-eeeeeees 16 @—19 
Cal. 8p’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 26 @—30 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair....... 22 @—24 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market remains firm for 
the better grades, and some sales have been 
made above our quotations, though we still 
retain previous prices. We quote: 








ee 17 8 
State, tubs, selections... beoceed 3B 

State, tubs, poor to prime... bebhdes cose 7 
State, tubs, Creamery... 1 20 
Western, tubs, choice @l4 
Western, Creamery...........s000 7 @w 
Western, firkius, choice......,..... 1 @l4 
Western, firkins, good to’ prime..... 11 @12 


CHEESE.—The market is firm and 
prices a shade higher, with a fair demand 


for consumption and export. We quote: 
State Factory, famcy..........eeeeeee 86@ 9 
State Puctory, good to fine...,...... 7%@ 8 
State Factory, fair to met. saeneteede 5 51 
se ute Deldiog.. saat nage apne : gi: 
estern Factory, eho e. Tere fT | 8 
Woes Factory, good to prime... ae “ts 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 @ 5K 
EGGS.—With lighter receipts, prices 
have advanced. We quote: 
Long Island, N, Jersey, and near-by 17 
State and Pennsylvania............ 16 163¢ 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 12 @I16 
FRUITS. — Domestic Drip. — For 


Apples the only demand is for speculative 
lots at very low prices. But few are willing 
to accept the offers made. Peaches are 





withoutchange. Small Fruits are firm, but 
in light demand and quotations are nom 
inal. We quote: 

Apples, State, DEW. ...cccces -cccce - 44@ 6 
Apples, Westerp...... 3 4 
Apples, Southern..... 4 @10 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 4 GeO 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ..sseseeess 3%@ 4 
DIOMOUTER sc caccascccpeceepesesaes 954@10 
RE Sidan diddatenepedediccaegecdes ll 13 


POTATOES.—Potatoes are in fair de- 
mand; but prices favor the buyer, in view 
of more liberal receipts of new. Wequote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl.1 75 @ — 
State, Rose 2 00 


eee eeeeeeee = 


SEEDS.—in the absence of demand, 
prices of Grass are entirely nominal. We 
quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perlb. 7 
Timothy,good to prime, per bash. 1 air 40° 


Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 7. 


Flaxseed, estern, FOU o ccccee 1 is i 45 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





z 


gi 
Sse: 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. ¢. am. st, 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Stockbridge Manures : 
** Cora, per acre. 

Potato, % 
Oat, by 
R ye, “ 

heat, ‘* 
Grass, top-dress, 


SSeS SE 


® 
= 
2 
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— 
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P 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime..........c..00- 87 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00: 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 4 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone,...... 1 006 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 
~ Acid Phosphate 30 
of “ Pure Bone Meal 33 
38 00@ 


# “© Raw Bone ont 
phosphate... 


RS SSeSesens 


fereeSsssssss sssssst & Ss Sssssssss & SeeEes 


Manhbat‘an Blood Guano..... 
Matfleld —— (in lots less 

than car JORA)..ccces ccccces 
Matfield Voutious (car-load 

lots) eoce ese cocccesececs ove 
Soluble Pacific Ce 

uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. = 

uinnipiac Pure D.G. Fish Guano. 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Is!. Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... wo ing 
. uinuipiac bey 9 Fish (in bbls).. 
‘armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate... 
Imp. Acidulated phates... 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Bone FIOUP. 2.2 cccccccccccccccccs 
Rawbones Ground (pure)........-+ 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 
Plaster, p 





oxShS8Si ERSSSEe = 


xe 





eee eeeseeee 
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Nitrate of Potash (95 4 Ty c.), per] Ib. 
Sulphate of Potash ( = * 3 
——— of Potash (80 . ox * 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.. 
Dried Blood r Ib 
Dried Flesh,  ** .....cccccceee 
J.B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. a6 0 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.........- 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.........- 0 
Another Great Reduction 
IN PRICES. BEST IN- 
DUCEMENTS EVER OF- 
FERED. SEND FORNEW 
PRICE-LIST. 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
AS, —The choicest in the world—Importers 
pricoe—Leasest Comgons in Ane Ameri 
staple article—pieases ve iy ly 
increasing— een 8 wanted ee ee eects Nadeoe. 
KOB WELLS i Vesey Bt. N.Y men. Box 1287 


BARLOW’S | IN N DIGO BLUE. 
_ quality WASH BL WiLTBEnGun, ya, Bropheuar 


288 North Becon 
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Preparatory to Taking 


THEIR 


SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60. 


WILL OFFER ADDITIONAL 


Inducements 


IN ALL THEIR VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS—viz.; 


PLAIN, COLORED, FANCY, 
AND BLACK SILKS, 


RICH LACES, 


French and English 
Fancy and Staple Dress Goods, 
Grenadines and Gazes, 


FOR STR BET, DINNER, and EVENING TOILETS. 


Paris Costumes, 


AND THOSE OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


FOR 
TRAVELING, DINNER, EVENING, AND SEA- 
SIDE. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES. 


SHAWLS. 


CARRIAGE A:(D SEASIDE WRAPS, ULSTERS, 
WATERPROOFSs, AND DUSTERS. 
GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTH’S FURNISHING 
GOODS AND NECK-DRESSINGS. 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND 
INEANTS’ OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS 


FOR STREET, CARRIAGE, AND SEASIDE. 
TOGETHER WITH A FINE STOCK OF 


WHITE GOODS, 


LINENS FOR FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD USES, 
BLANKETS, SPREADS, FLANNELS, ete., etc. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Financial, 


THE SILVER CONFERENCE. 











Tue third section of the Silver Law di- 
rects the President to invite the nations of 
the Latin Union and such other European 
nations as he may think proper ‘‘to join 
the United States ina conference to adopt 
@ common ratio between gold and silver, 
for the purpose of establishing internation- 
ally the use of a bi-metallic money.” It pro- 
vides that the conference shall be held in 
six months fromthe passage of the act, 
rabout three of which have already elapsed, 
and authorizes the President to appoint 
three commissioners to represent the 
United States at the conference. The 
President has issued the invitations; and 
the result thus far is that Russia, Hungary, 
Holland, Switzerland, Greece, France, and 
Italy have accepted them. England and Ger- 
many have not yet indicated their course. 

This settles the question that such a con- 
ference will be held, and that in it most of 
the nations of Europe will be represented. 
Had the United States made the proposi- 
tion before passing the Silver Law, and 
shown a reidiness to adopt whatever ratio, 
if any, might be agreed upon by such a 
conference, the prospect of a favorable re- 
sult would have been much better, This 
course was advocated by the friends of a 
sound currency as the proper preliminary 
to the remonetization of silver in the 

United States; but it was opposed by the 
silver men, both in and out of Congress, 
and many of them did not want any con- 
ference at all. The “dollar of the fathers” 
would do for a home dollar, whether it 
had any international re€ognition or not. 
The two leading questions that will be 
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considered by the conference are these: 
First, whether bi-metallic’ money is desir- 
able; and, secondly, whether, in the pres- 
ent condition of the silver market, it is 
practicable to establish any ratio between 
gold and silver with a reasonable prospect 
that it will remain as the true index of the 
relative commercial value of the two 
metals. There is no probability that the 
members of the conference will be unani- 
mous on either of these questions. The 
tendency of European nations for many 
years past has been toward a single 
monetary standard, consisting in gold; and 
it is not likely that this tendency will be 
set back or reversed by the wishes of the 
United States. The act of making a 41214- 
grain silver dollar the legal equivalent of 
the gold dollar for the payment of debts, 
when, as a matter of fact, it is worth Jess 
by nearly ten per cent., has not placed this 
country in a very propitious attitude for suc- 
cessful consultation with the nations of 
Europe in reference to international money. 
Moreover, the cavses which have hitherto 
operated to depreciate the value of silver 
still continue. The future of its market 
value is uncertain; and this fact creates a 
formidable if not an insuperable difficulty. 
in the way of any attempt to fix a ratio of 
value between the two metals. 

Whether any practical result other than 
afnilure to agree upon anything will be 
attained by the conference or not, the dis- 
cussion of the questions submitted to it 
will undoubtedly shed a large amount of 
light on the subject. The arguments of the 
mono metallists and those of the bi-metal- 
lists will be presented by scientific men— 
not for party purposes, but with reference 
to a very grave question in political econ- 
omy. Should there be a failure to agree 
upon any ratio between gold and silver, 
then the United States must either recede 
from the position which Congress has 
taken, or, when the coinage of silver dol- 
lars shall have been sufficiently increased, 
accept the necessary consequence, which 
will be the retirement of gold from this 
country for monetary use, and the substi- 
tution therefor of the depreciated silver 
dollar. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
BONDS. 


ConGREss, by an act approved June 20th, 
1874, authorized the sinking fund commis- 
sioners of the Distriet of Columbia to issue 
what are known as the three-sixty-five 
bonds of that District, in sums of fifty and 
five hundred dollars, payable in fifty years 
after their date, and exempt from taxation 
by Federal, state, or municipal authority. 
The seventh section of the act pledged the 
faith of the United States ‘‘ that the United 
States will, by proper proportional appro- 
priations, as contemplated in this act, and 
by causing to be levied upon the property 
withia said District such taxes as will pro- 
vide the revenues necessary, pay the inter- 
est on said bonds as the same may become 
due and payable, and create a sinking fund 
for the payment of the principal thereof at 
maturity.” Hitherto the payment of the 
interest on these bonds has been depend- 
ent upon an annual appropriation made by 
Congress; and, hence, if Congress should 
fail for any reason to make such an appro- 
priation in apy year, there would be vo 
available funds for that year with which to 
pay the interest. This is, perhaps, the rea- 
son why the bonds have had a lower mar- 
ket value, in comparison with the four and 
four-and a-half per cent. bonds of the Gov- 
ernment, than they ought to have had, con- 
sidering the length of time they have to 
run, their exemption from taxation, and 
the fact that they are guaranteed by the 
Government. 

Congress by a recent act has provided 
that ‘‘ hereafter the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall pay the interest on the three-sixty- 
five bonds of the District of Columbia 
issued in pusuance of the act of Congress 
approved June 20th, 1874, when the same 
shall become due and payable, and all 
amounts so paid shall be credited as a part 





of the appropriation for the year by the 
United States toward the expenses of the 
District of Columbia, as herein before pro- 
vided.” The provision here referred to is 
the one which requires Congress annually 
to appropriate fifty per cent. of the approved 
estimates of the amount necessary to de- 
fray the total expenses of the District gov- 
ernment during the year. The payment of 
interest on the bonds is to be credited to 
the United States on the books of the Treas- 
ury as a part of this fifty-per-cent. pay- 
ment toward the annual expenses of the 
District. 

This legislation places the bonds, as to 
payment of their interest, on the same basis 
as any bonds issued by the Government. 
The Secretary of the Treasury will pay the 
interest, as a matter of course, without 
waiting for any annual appropriation by 
Congress. The effect has been to raise the 
market value of these bonds. They are to 
all practical intents Government bonds. 





A FOOLISH BILL. 


Tue Senate last week, after refusing to 
adopt the anti-Resumption Bill passed 
months since by the House of Representa- 
tives, added to this wise act a foolish one, 
which reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That from and. after 
the passage of this act United States notes 
shall be receivable the same as coin in pay- 
ment for the four-per-cent. bonds now au 
thorized by law to be issued; and on and 
after October 1st, 1878, said notes shall be 
receivable for duties on imports.” 

Secretary Sherman has hitherto relied 
aryl, if he shall need more coin for resump 
tion purposes, must continue to rely upon 


‘the sale of Government bonds as the means 


ef procuring the coin; and this fact is a 
sufficient reason why the bonds sold 
should be payable only in coin, unless the 
purpose be to embarrass the success of the 
resumption effort. So, too, import duties 
were in the first and all subsequent legal- 
tender acts virtually pledged to be paid in 
coin, as the means of guaranteeing the 
holders of Government bonds that the in- 
terest should be promptly paid in this way. 
That pledge ought to be kept to the letter. 
The probability is that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will fail to concur with this 
bill, which, in the present circumstances, 
isthe best thing that could happen to it. 
It is a matter for general congratulatjon 
that Congress has for this session gotten 
about through with its currency legisla- 
tion. 





THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





Tue Court of Claims has just decided 
an important litigation hitherto pending 
between the Government and the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. The Company 
brought a suit for the ‘‘ half transportation 
moneys,” that had been withheld by the 
Government; and the latter presented as 
an offset the claim for five per cent. of the 
net earnings of the Company since the 
completion of theroad. The Court decided 
that the road was completed November 
6th, 1869, and that the net earnings are to 
be ascertained by deducting from the gross 
receipts the operating expenses only, not 
including interest on the floating or bonded 
debt or any other expenditures, The five- 
per-cent. claim of the Government from 
November 6th, 1869, to November 5th, 
1874, amounts to $1,367,716.73, from which 
sum the Company is entitled to a deduction 
of $593,627.10, as one-half of the compen- 
sation due from the Government for serv- 
ice rendered, leaving a balance of $774,- 
089.63 due from the Company to the Gov- 
ernment, The case goes up to the Supreme 
Court by appeal. The probability is that 
the judgment of the Court of Claims will 
be confirmed by that Court, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS is very quiet. The general 
distribution of goods, both here and at in- 
terior markets, is light, and the receipts of 
grain at the principal Western centers 
have fallen off considerably during the past 
week, The export movement keeps up to 
large proportions. 


EXPORTS.—The exports (exclusive of 
specie) from New York to foreign ports 





for the week ending} June 11th were $1,- 
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538,196 above those of the previous week. 


The following table enables comparisons to . 


be made with the totals at corresponding 
periods in previous years: 
1876. 187. 1878. 


For the week.,,,,.....$6,513,296 $6,023,957 $6,677.748 
Prev. reported...... 102,373,852 112,951,134 145,507,518 


Since Jan. Ist.... $106,887,148 $118,975,091 $152.185,266 


RESUMPTION.—The Senate has passed 
the Ferry amendment to the bill to repeal 
the Resumption Act of January, 1875. The 
amendment is in the nature of a substitute 
for the repeal bill and is to the effect that 
from and after the passage of this.act 
United States notes shall be receivable the 
same as coin in payment for the 4 per cent, 
bonds now authorized by Jaw to be issued; 
and on and after October 1st, 1878, said 
notes shall be receivable for duties on im- 
ports. 

The amendments are the same as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his interview with the Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Currency Com- 
mittee early in April. They both tend to 
the early if not immediate equalization of 
greenbacks with gold in the negotiation of 
the 4-per-cent. bonds and for use at the 
Custom House. 


THE MONEY MARKET continues easy. 
The rate for call loans during the week 
has been from 2 to 4 per cent., with the 
most of the business done at 214 to 3. There 
is no change in discounts. The demand is 
for prime paper only. We quote first-class 
endorsed bills receivable of short date at 
34 to 4 per cent., four months’ 4 to 44 per 
cent., and good single-names 4 to 6 per 
cent. 


LONDON MARKET has been quiet. 
The rate of discount at the Bank of En- 
gland remains at 244 percent. Censols 
were lower, closing at 95§ to 95§ for money 
and account. American railway securities 
were irregular, in sympathy with our own 
market. United States bonds were strong. 





EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet, clos- 
ing at 4.841¢ to 4.8434 for bankers’ sixty 
days and 4.8614 to 4.8634 for demand bills. 
New York exchange was quoted on Satur- 
day at the places named as follows: Savan- 
nah, buying par, selling ~ premium; 
Charleston, easier, offerings light, 3-16@ 
1-5 premium, } premium; New Orleans, 
commercial 1-16, bank 3}; St. Louis, 1-10 
premium; Chicago, 50 premium; and Bos- 
ton par. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the new 
silver dollar is about 9044 cents, gold. We 


quote: 
Buying. Selling. 


Bar Silver, per ounce, gold .. ........116K 117% 
Trade Dollars, currency............ ++ 9 99% 
Halves and Quarters........+.ssseeeees 98x 994, 


GOLD was 100% at the opening on Mon. 
day, but advanced to 101 soon after. Dur- 
iog the week the price has varied between 
these two points, closing at 10024 on Sat- 
day. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange was active, though early 
in the week the market became feverish, 
and by Wednesday was decidedly weak, 
when, under a contioued pressure to sell, a 
lower range of prices was established for 
the entire list. The decline was helped 
along by the failure of the Trunk Line 
Managers to come to any agreement as 
to the continuation of the apportionment 
of the East-bound business, and on Thurs- 
day the market broke down with a run 
that almost amounted to a panic. There 
was a partial recovery before the close on 
Saturday, when the market was steady and 
fairly active. 

The following will show the fluctuation 
in prices during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. a est. ing. 


Albany and Susquehanna... — os -- 84 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... 22... 245% = 2496283 22 
Bur., C. R., and North....... 29% 30 2% «26 


Chicago and Northwestern. 534% 534% 48% 51% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 77 77 72% = T56 





C., R.1., and Pacitic. .m7K «118% «4d 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..107% 107% 105 ~=—-106 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen....... ne 4% 3% 3% 
CO. CC Geils .... «sess « OL 33 29% 29% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 83 83 79% =| «80 
Chicago and Alton.........+. 81k 81x 9 78 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... 10455 1043 «(1045 «108 
CantOn.... ccccccccccce -seeee 1% «17 16% «16 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 59 59% KOT 
Del e und Hudson.,..... 58% 46«—58e «5K 564 
Express—Adams......,....++ 108 = 103 :108 10244 
American.......... — - - 41% 
. United States..... — - - 48% 


Wells, Fargo & Co, — - - 92 
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Han. and St. Joseph E oscocns 2% «6K ONKOCd12K 
Han. an@'8t. Joseph, pref... 2% 2% 27 215 
Iinois Contral..,..,-+++--+++« 85K «84 854 
Kansas Pacific........++++000+ 1% q q 
Lake Shore....... 654% 60% 61% 
Michigan Central... 1% 4«4666% CCB 
Morris and Hssex,...........+ 88 89 82 836 
Mil.and St.Paul... ..... .523% 523 48% 50% 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pfd . 195% 19% 7 18% 
N. Y. Central ...............- 113% = 112 109% = 1085 
N. J. Central. d 304 
N. ¥., N. H,, and Hart.. 14 
Ohio and Miss 8% 
Ontario Silver: 36% 
Pacific Mail 183 
PANAMA. .....+++0+ 122 
Pitts. and Fort Wa % 
Rens. & Saratoga 100 
Quicksilver 14% 
Quicksilver, pref 35% 
St. Louis and I. M 6X 
St. Louis, K.C., and N....... 436 
_ St. Louis, K.C.,and N. i. pret. 21% =i ts«é«kL 
 Wabash.. eee 16% «12K —Ss«d12% 
Union Pacific 7% 69% 69% 
Western Union Telegraph.. 8X 864% 84% 85% 
M., Kan., and Texas......... 3 3 2% 2X 


THE RAILWAY POOL on East-bound 
freights is broken. The managers of the 
different roads were unable to agree, at 
the méeting held in this city on Wednes- 
day, and forthe present each road takes 
exclusive care of its own interests. The pool 
has been little more than a farce, any way, 
the rates agreed upon fromtime to time 
having been cut, regardless of the compact, 
whenever business could be secured by so 
doing. 

The directors of the Western Valen Tel- 
egraph Company held their quarterly meet- 
ing on Wednesday, and declared a divi- 
dend of 114 per cent. for the three months 
ending with June 30th. The estimated 
net earnings of the quarter are $867,018.59; 
the deductions for interest, sinking-fund, 
and construetion account ($40,000 for the 
last item) are 170,000; and the dividend ab- 
sorbs $525,936 The remainder to carry to 
surplus account is, therefore, $171,082.59— 
equal to about half of 1 per cent. on the 
stock. The net profits for the March 
quarter proved to be $79,039.43 greater 
than the estimate, and left a surplus on 
April 1st of 188,859 49. This makes the 
estimated surplus of July ist, after reserv- 
ing the dividend payable July 15th, amount 
to $359,942.08. No statement of floating 
debt is given; but the amount for the quar- 
ter’s interest on purchase of A. & P. Tele- 
graph stotk is given as $3,000, against 
$3,885.86 for the March quarter. ‘The sur- 
plus earnings of the March quarter were 
$100,659.96. The current quarter is, there- 
fore, estimated as yielding $70,422.63 more 
than its predecessor. Mr. H. McK. Twom- 
bly, son-in-law of Mr, Wm. H. Vanderbilt, 
was elected vice-president of the company, 
in place of Dr. Norvin Green, the new 
president. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. — Reports 
from twenty-one Western railroads show 
gross earnings to the amount of $6,655,957, 
as against $6,052,302 for the same month 
of 1877—an increase of $608,655. The 
chief gain Is exhibited by the grain-carry- 
ing roads. Comparing the business done 
by these roads since January 1st with that 
of the corresponding period last year, we 
find there is an increase of $3,000,000 in 
the net earnings. 

The following shows the earnings of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad for the first 
week in June: 





NODS cs sesc ce siecdevad ee yeageedva: seveseieceiees $81,884 

NOW sd ee scccccsns ibasedes Sexccs tee Sepaaew eek seaceiss 76,718 
WN iccccncstnccscaciccnevcccdecncces cocecses $5,166 
Wabash Railway Company: 

UT: (Eee Eee eae Ae ee PRR, Serre $90,117 

1 ee ree ee ee begged eaveascayuesqees 14,328 
Increase....... UUNdS Wanederensceese. cégéenades $5,789 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad: 

bY REMC REL Es COC COLETTE TREC ATT tet yee th $147,000 

Res reer cctesand Schade, aovcucaces dl veeseaesead ae 144,187 
UCR oc cdiccvadderee eckceseesceenye odes $2,813 
Kansas Pacific Railroad 

UIDs cciccccietetecscdenccusentsacusccnsaceceneeN $58,919 61 

MONG os ohescac tanks. ecidevenssecagsteeestaseéeeah 68,708 13 
DOCTORSO..00....cccccee. cccccccccocccccoccocs "$9,788 52 


The decrease in the earnings is caused by 
interruption of travel by the great rain- 
storm of May 3ist. 

The following shows the gross earnings 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad for the month of May: 





Lo POT qneneoreseceg: piieebeners aay ooapell $1,096,000 
TONE. cisctenaat eo deb cn dégseedewghecaece geesbhocess 917,447 
Increase......., Seesecce nev ovensvodessdeooece + $178,553 


This makes the gross increase for the 





first five months of the calendar year 
$774,815, 

RAILROAD BONDS were irregular. 
The Western issues declined early in the 
week, but subsequently recorded a partial 
recovery. Pacifics were all strong; South 
firsts at 87; Westerns, 1083; Union firsts, 
108; sinking fund, 1015g; and Central, 108 
@108144. Northwest gold bonds stiffened 
to 977g, while Lake Shore con. registered 
firsts fell to 1105g snd Hannibal and St. 
Joseph convertibles to 934g. Rock Island 
new 40-years sixes were steady at 1091;, 
St. Paul sinking fund at 1005g, and C. and 
M. Division lower at 103. Morris and 
Essex first consols sold at 9214, Erie fifths 
at 106}, and firsts of Burlington and Cedar 
Rapids at 69. Canada Southern firsts, 
guaranteed as to interest for twenty years 
by the New York Central, sold at 76%. 
The first half-year’s coupon on these bonds, 
144 per cent., is payable on the first of next 
month, the rate being 3 per cent. interest 
for three years and thereafter 5 per cent. 


STATE BONDS were generally quiet. 
District of Columbia 3-65s advanced to 85. 
Louisiana consols sold at 72. Missouri 
funded 6s, 109; do. 6s of 1886 and 1887, 
1064. Tennessee, new series, 35. The fol- 
lowing is the full text of the provision con- 
cerning Diatrict of Columbia 3-65 bonds, as 
finally agreed upon by both houses of 
Congress and made part of the ‘‘ Perma- 
nent Government Bill,” which now goes to 
the President for his approval: Hereafter 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the 
interest on the 3-65 bonds of the “ District 
of Columbia, issued in pursuance of the 
Act of Congress, approved June 20th, 
1874, when the same shall become due and 
payable; and all amounts so paid shall be 
credited asa part of the appropriation for 
the year by the United States toward the 
expenses of the District of Columbia, as 
hereinbefore provided.” The preceding 
provision thus referred to is the one which 
requires Congress annually to appropriate 
fifty per centum of the approved estimates 
of the amount necessary to defray the total 
expenses of the District goverament dur- 
ing the ensuing year. ~ 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and strong, under a well-sustained invest- 
ment demand. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


United States currency sixes........-.. 120% 120% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 106 106% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. ..... 109 109% 


United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 101K 101% 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon .. ... 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered.. 104% 105 

United States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 107% 108 

United States sixes, 1868, registered... 106% 107% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 110% 11034 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 107% 107K 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 1076 107% 
United States fives, 1881, reg .... ...... 105% 106 

United States fives, 1881, coupon....... 106K 105% 
United States 4s, 1891, registered..... 1083 1035 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon........ 103% 108% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 10134 101% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon,,,.... 101 10 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,630,450 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,858,000 in bonds to secure 
public deposits. United States bonds depos- 
ited for circulation during the week, $557, - 
000; amount withdrawn, $182,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $322,632,459; gold notes, $1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes during 
the week, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year: 





1877. 1878. 
New York, .....sseccseseeees $2,696,000 $2,161,000 
BOGGOR. 000 . ccccccccccccvces 2,127,000 1,795,000 
Philadelphia .......+.+++..+ 243,000 250,000 
Miscellaneous,...... .+++++ 1,562,000 1,306,000 
Total receipts .. .... ..86,627,000 $5,512,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT is favor- 
able, showing a large gain in legal-tender, 
and specie as well. The loans are reduced, 
while the deposits are very largely in- 
creased. The movement of the week re- 
sults in again of $1,112,150 in the surplus 
reserve, the banks now holding $15,160,800 
above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 








CITY BANK STOCKS. were quiet. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 


Bia. le 
attan.. ... 138 — 





ee Manh 

m’can Exch.. 102% 103: nuts’ & Mer, - 

tc’rs & Dr’s,. — <a =_ 3 
Central Nat'l... — % Mechanics’. - Bi 188 
Chatham........ [100 — |Mecnh’sBka As. 50 — 
iM iiess  sccel 210 — ntile...... — 903 
Commerce...... — 8 hants’.. ne — 
Continental! . % — er. Exchange. — 98 
Corn Exchange pt) eolites = 
Kast River..... — 10 |Nassau.. ...... 85 
First N atio 235 — |New York eecces 0s |= 109 
Fourth Natn'l, in 100 |Ninth Nat’al — 8 
Fulton .. . 10 «180 |North Amer 6 % 
Fifth Avenue 22 — CIC ......0... = 
Gallatin Nat’). 111 115 it: «¢: ecease — 
German Amer. % - in. ° 8K 
Grocers’ ..... posed . — 86 
Hanover.... ... 1/8 sh \Geather — 112 
Imp’s’ & Siraa'y oe Bt. ‘Nicholas. 73 
Leather Manf's io — (Unton ..... 00 45 

The United States ‘Court at Pittsburgh 


has decided that nitional banks are entitled 
to charge the same rates of interest allowed 
to state banks by the laws of the state in 
which they are located. 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered, in all 
denominations, for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By parchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at thé lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail other issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have pubjished a pamphiet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon yp .i- 
cation. 

FISK & HATCH, Bank 
6 NASSAU STREKT, NEW YORK. 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL 
COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
40-YEAR 
7 PER CENT. BONDS. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 

PRINCIPAL DUE 1917; INTEREST MARCH AND 

SEPTEMBER; COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH 

RSGISTERED BONDS OF $5,000 EACH. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF N., Y., TRUSTEES 





“called” five-twenty 





THESE BONDS ARE SECURED BY A FIRST 
AND ONLY MORTGAGE ON ALL THE PROPER- 
TY OF THE COMPANY IN THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, INCLUDING THE CANAL 
RAILROADS, MINES, COAL AND OTHER 
LANDS, ROYALTIES, ROLLING STOCK, LEASES 
CONTRACTS, etc. 

AT THE STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING IN 1877, 


Messrs. JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
ADOLPHUS HAMILTON, 
H. M. OLMSTED, 
HENRY H. FARNAM, and 
E. B. GRANT 


were appointed a special committee to make a thor- 
ough examination of the entire property ang condi- 
tionofthe Company. This committee valued the 
property pledged to secure this issue of bonds at 
MORE THAN DOUBLE the amount of this mort. 
gage of $10,000,000. 

One-half of this issue is reserved to provide for 
the debentures maturing in 1804. 

Having negotiated wita the company for a purtion 
of the remainder of this issue of bonds, we now 
offer them for sale at 


PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


We recommend these bonds to investors desiring a 
security of undoubted character. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 
Corner Wall and Broad Sts. 


‘WINSLOW, LANIER & OO., 
_ Corner Nassau and Cedar Sts. — 


To tl the Stockholders of 
McKILLO AND SPRAGUE CO 
A A Meeting of the stockholders of the Mek hop and 
= at the office of 


1877, to consider a proposition 
ital Stock of said 
pany. 80 amount shall be thereafter 
five hundred thousend dollars. div Givides into one thou- 
sand shares rs each, and to 
transact any other business tones Tad be broug ht 


fo id lasotina bay Va 
— ” LFR: DW. ‘WORTHLEY, 
FF CLARK, 


to tor held August 21 
—aoeee | the ——— of the Ca 


J. H. ARCHER, 
ALB ene PALMER. 
Dated NEw Yona, Sune ist, 1878. 


A SOLID TEN PER OENT. 


OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands pte ES — the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAVE IN ANY CON 
Bea an a clroular. Hy He RY - 


Foe veoneiiien TiN Tee 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New Yorke 














Statement, January ist, 1878. 
Cash Capital........... cesesseeesees Bie 
Re-Ins rence ce Fund........ $ 3° 
Outstanding Liabilities. 
Net Surpl28...........++. 38 bE 3 
Total ASSOW... «.....0000-45- Ses veee ee 48 
ARE you going behind in business? Send for the 


Co., brokers, 12 Wall Bireet, nicks — 

sen ifegiand 
contains information by investing in 
Stock operations, $1,00018 *breauently |} nda 


W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THBIR 


large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels, and Tapestry 


CARPETING, 


which they offer at + erceedinaly low prices. 


India, Persian, 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA. HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Style 
with borders to match. Very durable and inexpensive 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
sear and LINOLEUM. 
JUST LAN D 

A Large Invoice of FRESH CHINA MATTING 
in White, Check, and a assent of Fancy Patterns 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. 





Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


Cr a a AM former , location), 
com ito oe 


EW apa COMPLE 
LARGES' EST ASSORTM 
SereRED at’ R RETALL, and at 


PRICES LOWERTHAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN 


all having been purchased since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTEHRS, ETO. 


FINE VELVET CARPETS, at...... $175 
‘saecuaa 125 and $1 5. 


with an entirely 


BODY BRUSSELS, a 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, at. 75 and upward. 
INGRAIN, All Wool,at. —....+.... and upward 
INGRAIN, Cotton Warp 35 and eosere 
OLL CLOTHS, all widths, trom 250. 
JUST OPENED, A IL LARGE INV 1a" O} OF 
TURKISH and PERSIAN OARPETS 


RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 
(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in 0 PHOLSTERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADKS, etc., etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


18 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUK, COR. 13TH STREET 


Extraordinary Bargains 
CHINA 
Straw Mattings. 


THE GREAT SLAUGHTER 
STILL CONTINUES UNABATED AT 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


260 CANAL ST., 


where can be found the Largest Assortment, Hand- 
somest Styles, and Lowest Prices short of China. As 
these Goods have been purchased at the great Clos- 
ing Peremptory Auction Sales, at a Great Sacrifice 
they are being sold regardless of cost of importa- 
tion and in any quantity required. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘* STANDARD” 
AMERICAN-MADE, 
HAND-SEWING 


NEEDLES. 
SUPERIOR in Temper, 
BEAUTIFUL in Finish, 


AND IN ALL RESPECTS 
THE BEST EVER MADE. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO., 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


‘SOT WAMSUTTA SHIRTS: 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(sith er Standing or Turn-down 
THOROU! HLY MADE, BUT UNLAUNDRIED 
FOR 86 50. 


Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 











869 Broadway, N. Y. 








Ot a oi 








Govmuercial: 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE is no particular change in the 
condition of the dry goods market. The 
demend has been light, and even season- 
able goods have been rather quies Some 
special selections of demestic..ods have 


re ae eer Pa and jobbers’ 
sb 

; ds have inactive and 

continues 

;, e shipments from 


this port were 7, 204 packages, from Bos- 
ton 170 packages, and other ports 76 pack- 
ages, making in all 7,580 packages, and 
for the expired portion of the year a total 
of 60,531 packages, valued at $3,506,069, 
against §4,958 packages, valued at $8.698,- 
279, for 1877, compared with 88.844 pack- 
ages, valued at $3,167,856, for 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair movement, though sales were mostly 
in small lots. Leading makes of fine and 
heavy sheetings continue in light supply. 

Bleached goods were dull and outside 
makes very unsettled in price. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand. 

Cottonedes remained quiet. Many makes 
were offered at reduced figures, to stitnu- 
late the market, though the reduction 
failed to attract much attention. 

Ducks continue in fair request for col- 
ored goods and leading makes are well sold 
up. 

Print-cloths have been in light demand, 
the market “re quiet avd dull on Sat- 
urday at 3g to37-16 for 64x64 extra and 
standard = i ioe 8c. to 8 1-16 for 56x60. 

Prints have been irregular. A fair de- 
mand has prevailed for small selections of 
choice work, with other grades quiet. 

Dress goods were quiet in agents’ hands, 
with a fair distribution of both worsted and 
cotton fabrics from the hands of jobbers. 
Staple worsteds are steady. Cottons are 
unsettled and nominal in prices. 

Woolen goods have been in irregular 
movement only. Selections were small and 
stocks are accumulating. Unusual caution 
is manifested by buyers of all classes and 
trade is very pe cry wag 

Fancy cassimeres have been in moderate 
demand for a few favorite makes. Grades 
adapted to the wants of the clothing trade 
received the most attention. 

Worsted coatings continue in fair de- 
mand both for immediate and future orders. 


The production of these goods is well taken 
care of. 

Overcoatings have been in light demand 
for some special styles; but the general of- 
ferings have received but little attention. 

Kentucky jeans have been more active. 
A few of the most popular makes sold quite 
liberally. 

Satinets were in fair demand for printed 
goods, with blacks and mixtures quiet, 

Foreign dry goods have been in very 
limited movement. Seasonable goods that 
were pressed for sale received some atten- 
tion, but generally tr@le was quiet. 

Theimports for the week amounted to 
$577,942, and the total thrown on the mar- 
ket $758,047. 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


eee a June 17th, 1878, 
Albion ..... s00..06 : Peper cous ceecces O 
cheste: 5 
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JOHNSON BROS, & CO. 


WHOLESALE HOUSE 
600 and 602 Broadway, 
RETAIL HOUSE 
34 and 36 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


have always on hand the very latest and most ele- 
gant novelties in 


FRENCH TRIMMED BRATS and BONNETS, 
FRENCH FLOW ERS and FEATHERS, 
Garnitares for Bridalanud Evening Wear, 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, etc., 

REAL and eer LACES. 


DRES8B and CLOAK TRIMMINGS 
also made to order at shoes poten to match any ma- 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, Etc. 


Country Orders Solicited. Samples and Cat- 
alogues sent on ap: tion. 











WASTE SILK. 


ing Silk and Machi 

Po png an Maal 4 Pn Bleck or Colors, 

BRAINERD. ARMSTRONG @ CO., 
69 BROADWA y, New York. 





— 
M°SORLEY 


245 GRAND STREET, 


NEAR BOWERY, N. Y., 
CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 


GREAT BARGAINS AND IM- 
MENSE ASSORTMENTS 


offered in all their Departments, and urge upon 
every lady desirous of getting the best goods for the 
least money the importapee of giving them a call 
before making her purchases. 


Dress Goods. 


1,000 pieces Paty rae Stine. in all shades 
and colors, at 12 
masse cneas marked down to lic. Worth 35c. 
akrench fi Bunting, 45 inches wide, at 5c. Worth $1. 
Il colors 
wort pieces Matelasse, new Shades and Styles, at 20c. 
orth 
Batane Fine Quality, 45 inches wide, at 0c. Worth 


Bourettes, new Effects, 45 inches wide, 50c. Worth 


BARGAINS 


in French Novelties, Cashmeres, Poplins, Mohairs, 
Melanges, Dentelles,and ev ry other style of new 
and desirable ! ress Goods ata great yee 
80 pieces handsome Bourettes at 7c. Wor h 20e. 
Engtish Cashmeres. any | a. - Col sored. double 
width, at 2c. to 0c, Worth d ble. 
French Carhmetes, Black and Colored, 44 tnch:s 
wide, at 50c. orth & 
Fre:ch Cashmere, Binck, all wool, double width, 
atd4e. Recently sold 
Grenadines in all the Me shes. 
Damasse ad Novelites at 12 0 $2. 
Mourning Goods - immenre 8) a at popular prices. 


CONTINUATION OF 


THE GREAT SALE 


SACQUES, CAPES, DOLMANS, AND FICHUS 


AT 
25 Cents on the Dollar. 


Germents that cost $16 to $125 to import will be 
sold for Twenty-five Cepts on tne Dollar 
$16 Garments for $4, _ $20 Garments for $5. 
30 Garments for $7.50. $4) Garments for #10. 
The better grades at comparative prices. 
These goods will be shown in Our Suit-Room and 
Todies are cordially invited to call and examine 


Waller & McSorley, 


No. 245 Giand Street, near Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE LATEST CONCEPTIONS OF PARISIAN 
MUDISTES, 





Also OUR OWN MAKES, EQUALLY DESIRABLE' 
Leghorn and Panama Hats 
for SEASIDE and COUNTRY WEAR 
anda LARGE ASSORTMENT ot CHIP and STRAW 
HATS at 


Specially Attractive Prices. 
FEATHERS AND FLOWERS 


f EVERY DKESORIPTION INCLUDING 
A FRESH IMPORTATION of POPP 
for TRIMMING SEASIDE HATS. 


ATS mati 


BROADWAY: 4th AVE., Sth and 10th STS. 


R. H. MACY & C60, 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, 


Crand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


The completion of the ELEVATED RAILROAD 
bringing customers from all the suburbs of New York 
directiy to our doors, at the 


RAPID TRANSIT 

STATION, « coment of Fourteenth Street and Sixth 

Ave rs this eertetly the “GRAND CEN- 
= RAL {sTABLISH MENT. 

ee can come from a distance of fifty miles and 

nd the morning shopping here, and be at home in 

time for lunch; or, if preferred, can obtain it at 
“Our Lunch Department.” 





During July and | August we we — close at 120’ clock 
on on Saturdays. 


R. H MACY & CO. 


Astonishing Low Prices at tne 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


DRESS GOODS 


SULZBERGER’S, 
Grand Opera House. Eighth Ave. and 
23d Street. 


i ieces Bourette Suitings, 5c. a yard 








Worth Ps. 
pieces Cashmere, all snades, |7c. a yard. Worth 25c. 
Hae pees of Damask Suitings, new styles, 20c. Worth 


All-Wool Debeige. from 25c. u “oP 
Seaside Grenadines, 12\c. orth 18¢. 
Fancy Bourette suitings, 25c. Worth 40c. 
— Damasse, fines’ quality, 49c. Cost to import, 
Seaside Bunting, in all the new shades, 19¢. a yard. 
LACK GOopDs. 
Silks and Suits at extraordinary bargains. 
Linen and Housekeeping Goods extremely low. 
Awerican Calicoes, 4c. . 
4-4 Cambric, 6¥c. 
Best Percales. yard wide, 9c. 
dozen Pink and Biue Ladies’ en at 5c. 


10 dozen Children’s Fancy Hose, 
dozen Ladies’ ise: z - 
100 Sun hig ae" all ne hy 


1,000 y Embroidery, at 
Suk a Bd Worsted Fringes *o. oie ~Driee. 


Ania Gals SiC are 
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"ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


DAY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, etc. 
MILLINERY. 


Enormous Reduction in Prices. 


ane, betest imported Novelties, trimmed and un- 
trimm 


ee Marie Stuart,” “* Modjeska,” “ Tivoli,” * Gyosy 
“Fra Diavolo.” French Chips, Milan Bratds, = Oe 
tion Braids, of all shapes acd colors, 

a” es’ and Children’s Sundowns, Leghorn Flats, 


“‘Cbildren’ 8 Sailor Hats in all styles. 
of French Flowers, Ostrich 
Tips, aod Fancy Feathers in allt the leading tinte. 
BARGAINS DAILY FROM AUCTION. 

Gooe-Grein. all silk No. 12, choice shades, 14c. up- 
ar 
Sash Ribbon, all silk, 25c. upward. 
Silk Windsor Ladi: s’ Ties, l5c., 25c. upward 
eemnnees ine. Ladies’ Ties, 36 inches long, i8e. up- 


"Black Ribbons, acknowledged the cheapest inthe 





Fas in Silk Handker-hiefs, neat borders, 18c, 
Pure Silk Handkerchiefs, twilled, all colors, 25c. 
Ladies’ velvet, leather, and metal Belts, lc, up- 


“ HOSIERY. 


Latest designs in Ladies’ and Children’s Hose. 
Gent’s Half-Hose, unbleached, plain and fancy 


colors 
L dies ’ Balbriggan, full reguiar.2ic and upward. 
Ladies’ fine stripe, ‘full regular, 25c. and upward 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


Superior qe reg India Gauze Shirts, 25c. upward. 
Extra quality Summer Merino Shirts, 35e. upward. 
aoe imported Gossamer and Gauze Shirts, t0c. 
u 
wteegular-mide Norfolk and New Brunswick 


Wamsutta three-ply linen bosom Shirts 

Shirts made to orderand nea erfect fit. 

Latest styles in Gents’ Collars, Cuffs, Ties, Scarfs, 
Handkerchiefs, etc., etc. at great ‘pargains. 


KID CLOVES. 


Two buttons, 50c.; reduced from T5c. 

Three buttons, 430.3 reduced trom 75c. 

Fou~ buctons, 85c.; reduced trom $1.25. 

Lace Mitts, all silk, all colors, 25c. upw 

Lisie Thread, two button, 10c. upward. 
ton, We. upward. 


SHOES. 


Superior quality, guaranteed as represented, and 
at 20 per cent. below any other house in the city. 


Sun Umbrellas, O Gents’ Furnishing Goods 


six for $6. 


ard. 
“Three but- 


Embrolderies, s* Z z Underwear, 
Trimmings, z Z Z Z Hosiery, 
Riboons, ry Z , Gloves, 
Corsets, Z 


JONES“. 


| EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. | 
AND *¢ 
NINETEENTH 8ST. NINETEENTH 8ST. 


*, JONES 





co 














° 








Shoes, f Carpets, 
‘Notions, Z Zz Furniture, 
Worsteds, Z Zz Ollcloths, 

Boys’ Suits, " Zz Zz Lace C Curtains, 


Fancy | Goods, — a Upholstery Goods. 


SILKS, 


GREAT BARGAINS FROM AUCTION, 


DRESS GOODS. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS. 


BLACK GOODS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN BLACK CASHMERES. 


SUITS. 


NEW SUMMER STYLES. 
NEWEST neg oe FORK SUMMER WEAR. 
Linen Suits, $1 50 and upward. 

ae Suits. $1 95, a 
Cambric Suits. $1 90, upw 
100 Bunting Suits, $8 50. Recently. —— at $15. 
Black aes Costumes, 25, 





and ore 
ade to order at same price: 
lacaest assortment in the city of Boys’ and Chil- 
dren’s Suits, for all ages, at great bargains. 


CARPETS. 


Great Bargains, to reduce stock. 
OIL-CLOTHS, MATTINGS, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, Eic. 


FURNITURE. 


Parlor, Dining, Library. and Bedroom Su'‘ts, new 
styles, at 25 per cent. below ordinary prices. 


CROCKERY. 


Special attention is invited to our House Furntsh- 
ing Goods, consisting of the largest and finest as- 
sortment in the city 

hinaware, Glassware. Earthenware, 
Piatedware, Tinware, lronware, 

' _ Woodenware, Willowware. wreitocrators, 

- Crockery. Cutlery, Ciothes-Wringers t 
and ev rt of Kitchen Utensils, all "offered a 
prices 20 per ao less than any other ‘house. 


Samples and catalogues sent free, on application. 


JONES, 


EIGHTH AVE., COR. NINETEENTH ST 
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AB WONDERFUL 


C 


A DEODORIZED EXTRACT 


OF 


PETROLEUM. 30 ee 
THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT WILL 


 CARBOLWE 


prevents the hair from turning gray or falling out. 


CARBOLINE 


gives the hair a rich and beautiful appearance. 


CARBOLINE 


is the best Hair Preparation in the market. 


CARBOLINE 


immediately arrests the falling off of the hair. 


CARBOLINE 


cures all the diseases of the Sealp. 


CARBOLINE 


the most wonderful discovery of the age. 


CARBOLINE 


invigorates the Scalp. 


CARBOLINE 


is the natural nourishment for the hair. 


CARBOLINE 


prevents decay in the hair-bulbs. 





CARBOLINE. 
Buy it. You will never regret i¢. 
CARBOLINE 
is the finest thing out for baldness. 
CARBOLINE 
cannot be beaten in the production of young hair. 
CARBOLINE 
causes the hair to grow luxuriantly and naturally. 
CARBOLINE 
is destined to become a household word. 
CARBOLINE 
isnotadye. Restores the hair naturally. 
CARBOLINE 
was never known to fail in a single instance. 
CARBOLINE 
is the best preparation the world ever saw. 
CARBOLINE 
certain to cover your head with a fine growth of hair. 
CARBOLINE 
is wond to scientific men. 
CARBOLINE 
the ‘Ne plus ultra” of the Hair Restorers. 
CARBOLINE 
is a sure remedy, and instantaneous in its results, 
CARBOLINE 
is the best thing [ ever used, isa common expression. 
CARBOLINE 
is doing wonders on bald heads. 
CARBOLINE. 
I never saw the beat of it, is spoken every day. 
CARBOLINE 
is the talk all over town. Is worth its weight in gold 
CARBOLINE 
is praised by every one who has tried it. 
CARBOLINE. 
is the crowning success in the medical world, 
CARBOLINE 


is sold by all dealers in medicine, 
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Of all the compounds which the chemist’s art has given to the world, for hundreds of years, 
for the purpose of restoring the hair to its natural growth and color, not one has been perfect. 
Many of the hair-dressingzs of the day are excellent ; but the great mass of the stulfs sold for 
promoting the growth and bringing back the original color are mere humbugs, while not a few 
are positively pernicious in their effects upon the sealp and the structuré of the hair. All bair- 
dyes are well known to chemists as more or leas poisonous, because the change in color is artt- 
ficial and does not depend upon a restoration of the functions of the scalp to their natural health 
and vigor. The falling out of the hair, the accumulation of dandruff, and the premature change 
in color are all evidences of a diseased condition of the scalp and the glands which nourish the 
hair. To arrest these causes, the article used must possess medical as well as chemical virtues, 
and the change must begin UNDER the scalp to be of permanent and lasting benefit. Such an 
article has been discovered ; and, like many other wonderful diecoveries, is found to consist of 
elements almost in their natural state. Petroleum ofl is the article which is made to work such 
extraordinary results; but it is after the best article of oil has been chemically treated and com- 
pletely deodorized that it is in proper condition for the toilet. A few facts connected with the 
history of Carboline will prove interesting to our readers : 


1st. It was in far-off Russia that the effects of petroleum upon the hair were first noticed; a government 
Officer having noticed that a partially bald-headed servant of his, when trimming the lamps, had a habit of 
wiping his oil-besmeared hands in his scanty locks, and the resu!t was, ina few months,a much finer head 
of black, glossy hair than he ever had before, The oil was tried on horses and cattle that had lost their hair 
from the cattle plague: and the results were as rapid as they were marvelous. The manes and even tbe tails 
of horses, which had fallen out, were completely restored in a few weeks. These experiments were heralded 
to the world; but the knowledge was practically useless to the prematurely bald and gray,as no one in 
civilized society could tolerate the use of pet asad ing forthe hair. But the skill of one of our 
chemists has overcome the difficulty, and by 4 process known only to himself he hos, after very elaborate 
and costly experiments, succeeded in deodorizing petroleum, which renders it suceptib'e of being handled as 
daintily as the famous Eau de Cologne. The experiments with the deodorized liquid on the human hair 
wore attended with the most astonishing results. A few applications where the hair was thin and falling 
out gave remarkable tone and vigor to the scalp and the hair and the natura) color began to appear almost 
from first apvlication. Every particic of dandruff disappears on the first or second dressing, and the liquid, 
sO searching in its nature, seems to penetrate to the roots at once and sets up a radical change from the 
start. It is well known that the most beautiful colors are made from petroleum, and by some mysterious 
operation of Nature the use of the article gradually imparts a beautiful light-brown color to the hair, which 
by continual use deepens toa black. Thecolorr 4 per t for an indefinite length of time and the 
change is so gradual that the meet intimate friends can scarcely detect its progess. 

2d. But the best refined petroleum cannot be used as a hair-dressing, and the chemist’s art bad to be em- 
ployed, so as to destroy the offensive odor, and at the same time retain the subtle qualities which gave health 
to the scalp and natural color and vigor to the hair. This feat was accomplished in the production of Car- 
boline, which is deodorized petroleum. 

3d. Every one who has handled petroleum knows what a penetrating, active agent itis. It cannot be re- 
tained in wooden casks at all, unless they are coated with some impervious material ; and itis not surprising 
that it goes right home to the roots of a person’s bair when it can find its way through the best oak staves 
ever made. 

4th. The medical properties of petroleum have been well attested ever since the Seneca Indians, more 
than a century ago, used it for various diseases. It donbtless possesses therapeutic virtues not yet devel- 
oped, and its use in healing diseases of the scalp from which baldness and premature grayness of the hair 
may result, lead to other important discoveries. 

5th. Chemistry bas extracted from petroleum some of the most beautiful colors ever known; and, while 
it may be impossible to determine whether Carboline changes the color of the hair chemically, or through 
its healing effects upon the functions of the scalp, certain it is that by its use the natural hue of the hair is 
graduraily restored. The most plausible theory is that the change results from restoring the growth to its 
natural strength and vigor, by removing dandruff, cleansing the scalp, and imparting renewed activity to 
the follicles. Other facts might be given in support of the claims of this wonderful preparation, but the 
article is telling its own story in the hands of thousands who are using it with the most gratifying results. 








It has been said that the man who causes two blades of grass to grow where only one grew 
before is a public benefactor. What, then, shall be said of the man who causes a full and luxu- 
rious crop of hair to grow upon the barren and shining pates of the large army of bald heads, who 
have well-nigh despaired ofvever haviag a natural covering for their heads again? What place, 
in a word, shall be assigned to the'discoverer of Carboline, a deodorized extract of petroleum ? 
Shall he not have a conepicuous niche in the Temple of Fame and stand first among the bene- 
factors of his race? To impart new life and vigor to the dormant energies of a diseased scalp ; 
to give strength and fullness to a weak and straggling growth of hair ; to bring back the natural 
color and gloss to bleached and faded locks are no ordinary achievements, sinee chemists and 
therapeutists have sought in vain to accomplish them forcenturies. All honor, theo, to the new 
discoverer of the new hair restorative—Carboline ; and let one and all join in expressing a bigher 
appreciation of the yses and possibilities of that wonderful product of petroleum, which con- 
tains the elements that work such mysterious and gratifying changes. Let the prematurely gray 
and bald but give it a fair trial, and Carboline will be to them a household word, full of the most 
gratifying significance. 


“ We advise our readers to give it a trial, feeling satisfied that one application will convince them of its 
wonderful effects,”"— Pittsburgh Commercial, October 22d, 1877. pE 
Mr. GUSTAVUS F. HALL, of the Oates Opera Troupe, writes: ‘‘ After six weeks’ use, am convinced, as are 
also my comrades, that your CARBOLINE has and is producing a wonderful growth of hair where I had none 
for years.” 
. MCCLARAN, Druggist, Pittsburgh, Pa., says: ‘The good effects from the use of CARBOLINE are 
aX my notice every day to such an extent as to justify me in recommending it to my moat intimate 
friends.” 






. BH. BRILL ., Fifth-ayenue Pharmacy, Pittsburgh, Pa., say; “It affords us pleasure to add our 
¥.t a ae long list of r mrpendaiona for your v HAIR RESTORER, CARBOLINE. We 
havi pr tions for air for upward of t ty Dever had one to sell as weil or give 
sarhu 8 ion. haye exam ow i. the greatest care, and find iteontains 
nothing waa ious to the hair or gene he 2 ‘ e, recommend it with confidence to 


our friends and the general public.’ 
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DISCOVERY! 


LINE! | 


WANTING 


S—roR YEARS. 
RESTORE HAIR ON BALD HEADS. 


CARBOLINE 


a Deodorized Extract of Petroleum for the hair. 


CARBOLINE 


has been endorsed by the highest medical authority. 


CARBOLINE 


creates a new growth of hair in three weeks. 


CARBOLINE 


an elegant preparation prepared from Petroleum. 


CARBOLINE 


the most effectual Hair Restorer ever compounded. 


CARBOLINE 


keeps the hair moist and the head cool. 


CARBOLINE 


gives the utmost satisfaction as a Hair Restorer. 


- CARBOLINE 


has 4 magical effect on gray hairs. 


CARBOLINE 


is free from irritating and poisonous chemicals. 


CARBOLINE 


stands on its own merits asa Hair Restorer. 


CARBOLINE 


is a priceless boon to afflicted humanity. 


CARBOLINE 


recommends itself. One trial will convince any 


CARBOLINE 


gives weak and sickly hair the gloss and color of 
youth. 


. CARBOLINE 


restores faded or gray hair to its natural color. 


CARBOLINE 


produces a new growth on bald heads. 


CARBOLINE 


makes the old young again. 


CARBOLINE 


acts like magic on the hair. 


CARBOLINE 


makes the hair look natural and beautiful. 


CARBOLINE 


delightful, fragrant, and sure all the time. 


CARBOLINE 


is now presented to the public, without fear of con- 
tradiction, as the best Restorative and Beautifier of 
the Hair the world has ever produced. It performs 
what others only claim for their preparations. Itis 
ah elegant dressing, removes dandruff, cleans the 





scalp, prevents the hair from falling out, !estores 
the hair on bald heads, restores it to its original 
color, makes it grow rapidly, will not stain the skin 
contains not a particle of lead, silver, sulphur, or 
other deleterious drugs. Itis a natural product of 
the earth, containing the elements required by the 
hair to feed upon. A few applications will show its 


restorative qualities. Does not require months of 
continued use before you can perceive any result. 
It is cooling, cleanly, and too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon it. 


The sales in Boston for fourteen days were 17,894 bottles, not counting orders received from 
the country adjoining, which swell the sales to over 21,000 bottles. Nothing has ever been in- 
troduced that has had such a wonderful sale and given such general satisfaction, doing all that 
we claim for it. Everybody is delighted and says it is the crowning triumph of the nineteenth 


century and worth its weight in 


ld. 


Sold by all wholesale and retail druggists throughout the country. 


KENNEDY & C0,, Pittsburgh, Pa., General Agents for the United States and the Canadas, 
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lan has a its legitimate and inevi- 
Insurance, table fruit. A yearhas come, 





The Insurance Editor wit qwe te the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 

- taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at tssue of policy, (2) mum- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 





v0-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE 
, FINDING ITS LEVEL. 





Ir seems that one of the oldest co-opera- 
tives in the country bas already found its 
level. The Masonic Mutual, of Indiana, 
has undoubtedly been as well and honestly 
managed as any corporation in the country, 
and this good and honest management has 
proved just what all who have curefully 
considered the question knew to be a fact. 
The co-operative system of life insurance 
is unsafe and unsound in principle. Sooner 
or later, it is sure to result in failure. The 
following from The Monitor should be read 
and considered by every man who is labor- 
ing under the belief that he is making any 
certain provision for his family by such so- 
called insurance : 


**The Masonic Mutual Benefit Society of 
Indiana is not an ordinary co-operative. 
lt belongs to that class of benevolent or- 
ganizations whose legitimate character has 
always been recognized by The Monotor, 
with a caveat, however, against the system 
usually adopted in carrying out the scheme 
of benevolence. In short, the Masonic 
Mutual is the organization through which 
Indiana Masons have sought to accomplish 
their charitable work among the members. 
Its constituency is drawn from the better 
classes throughout the state, and all the 
circumstances have been such as are Cal- 
culated to illustrate the workings of co- 
operative life insurance under its most fa- 
vorable conditions. The Masonic Mutual 
was started about nine years ago, and four 
years afterward we called attention iu these 
columns to the indications of future em- 
barrassment, as shown in its annual report. 

‘“*A few weeks since the members, for 
the first time in its history, were called to- 
gether in special session. The necessity 
arose from an alarming deficiency in the 
funds. The mortality during 1877 had 
been unprecedentedly heavy. Notwith- 
standing sixty deaths had been assessed, 
the society had fallen behind twelve assess- 
ments during the year. The decrease in 
the amount of benefits had caused a large 
number of withdrawals, which in furn had 
greatly reduced the funds. The contracts 
stipulated that a sum should be paid pred- 
icated upon the membership at the time of 
death. They could not be ultered without 
mutunxl consent, while members evaded 
their assessments by dropping from tbe 
roll. Between five and six hundred sev- 
ered their connection last year, and left 
the treasury over $16,000 in arrears. A 
committee was appointed in the emergency 
to devise a remedy, if possible, and having 
at its head a gentleman prominently known 
in connection with life insurance. The 
report of that committee is instructive. 
The mortuary experience of the society 
during the nine years has corresponded 
with surprising accuracy with the stand- 
ard tables adopted by the life companies 
of the country. The average net cost of 
the insurance, excluding all expenses and 
incidentals, has been about seveuty-one 
cents for ages under thirty, seventy seven 
cents for those between the next ten years, 
$1.06 for the next ten, while for ages above 
fifty it has been $1.85. On each class has 
there been a continual loss, increasing with 
the age, which has had to be met out of 
funds devoted to other purposes. 

‘* The leading facts, which we have thus 
briefly condensed from the printed proceed- 
ings of the society itself, present some 
striking truths regarding the principle 
of co-operation in life insurance. The 
Masonic Mutual has been free from 
many of the most objectionable features 
of ordinary co-operatives. It is but a 
wheel within a wheel, has been bonestly 
and intelligently managed, and its plan, if 
not scientifically sound, at any rate, has not 
done such violence to the laws of the busi- 
ness as in ordinary cases. In short, it has 
been a co-operative working under condi- 
tions most’favorable to success. What has 
been the result? In the first place, the fa- 
vorite co-operative theory of death rates 
based on the actual ratio of losses, as shown 
year by year in the lite insurance reports, 
is proved, as we have repeatedly deciared, 
a complete delusion and snare. Its mor- 
tality has been not a whit more favorable, 

io fact, not so favorable, as that of the ordi- 
nary life companies. The cost of insur- 
ance to the members has been the full 
tabular rates of the latter, and they have 
succeeded during these years in obtaining 
the benefits only through a prudent provis- 
ion at the outset, by which an excess was 
charged for other purposes. Not only have 
the rates proved inadequate; but the defi- 
ciency is one which must increase with the 
age of the society. Again, the assessment 


as come it 
must, when the losses far outran the ex- 
pected numhers. The assessments followed 
each otherin rapid succession, and each 
succeeding demand increased the list of de- 
faulting members, until the retirements 
starting the first month with 31, amounted 
during the eighth to 108, leaving those who 
had continued their payments to the last 
to suffer, when their turn came, through the 
delinquencies. During all these years its 
older members have been insured at the ex- 
pense of the younger, As a remedy for 
the evil, the committee are urged to seek 
some plan by which this uncertain taxation 
can be obviated and a steady rate be 
charged, as in life insurance. But no such 
remedy can be furnished. The contracts are 
definite and cannot be avoided. The charges 
must be increased, at the risk of member- 
ebip, or the organization must go into 
bankruptcy. 
‘* Unquestionably, had the Masonic Mu- 
tual been an ordinary co-operative, it 





are contesting the question of lability. 
According to the books, the outstanding 
policies number 19,754. The amount in- 
sured thereby was $88,804,213, and. the 
reserve on the same was, at 4} per cent., 
$5,365,614. The total amount of death- 
claims filed is $626,740.78, Of the claims 
filed prior to Oetober, 1876, $228,308 in 
amount have been contested. The receiver 
has not recognized the validity of any claims 
except such as are approved by the commit- 
tee on claims. The statement does not 
give a clear idea as to the condition of the 
company at’ the date of its failure or of 
the finances~to-day. The amount of $37,- 
820 ‘‘ paid by order of the court ” is chiefly 
for legal claims and costs of various law- 
yers. Prior tothe payment of this sum, 
over 100,000 had been disbursed to various 
lawyers and politicians by the receivers 


would have succumbed before, and its con- * who had charge previous to Mr. O’Neill’s 


tinued existence must depend on the 
strength of the bond which unites its mem 
ee The surplus fund in its treasury, 

meager as it was, is all that has thus far 
sustained the institution. After nine years’ 
experience, this benevolent society has 
come back to the doctrine that fixed rates 
based on the standard tables and an accu- 
mulated fund are the conditions of perma- 
nent success. In a word, there is no cheap 
substitute for life insurance. If this In- 
diana society, with all its advantages, has 
encountered such difficulties, what possi- 
ble chance exists for those cheap co-oper- 
ative humbugs that have sprung up 
throughout the country? Their vitality is 
measured by the pressure of assessments, 
constantly ivcreasing. When this has 
reached its limit, the association must go 
down, as certainly as the individual mem- 
bers must yield to the increasing pressure 
of age. The trouble lies not alone or 
chiefly in the violation of mathematical 
principles, but of plain and practical busi- 
ness rules. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





J. P. O'NEILL, receiver of the Continent- 
al Life Insurance Company, has prepared 
a report of its condition for the state de- 
partment. He says that the books abound 
in incoherent entries; and, therefore, there 
are many things in reference to which he 
can give no definite information. The 
company’s officers have been indicted, have 
fled out of the country, and, consequently, 
no facts can be obtained from them. The 
receipts have been: 


From interest on mortaages............+..0046 $9,241 42 
From interest on bonds. ., ........c00-seeesees 700 00 
Weoslved LOF COMES... .cccccccvcceccosccccssese 11,271 00 

Te $21,212 42 


The expenditures of the receiver during 
the past year have been: 


Office expenses and salaries ................++6 $8,086 80 
Paid by order of court....... 37,820 09 
Paid for taxes 





The receiver is unable to say what the 
real value of the assets is; but gives a de- 
tailed statement, embracing premium loans 
amounting to $1,203,000, as assets, and a 
large number of individual notes, the value 
of which is questionable. The assets ag- 
gregate about $2,550,000. There are four 
pieces of real estate owned in fee by the 
company, the value of which the receiver 
does not know; and he is unable to deter- 
mine how much real estate the company 
did own at the time of its failure. On 
account of false statements and inaccura- 
cies in the books, he is likewise unable to 
learn the amount of the bills receivable or 
the aggregate of agents’ balances. Suits 
have been begun against a great many 
agents, and they set up a counter claim of 
money due. Suits have been entered 
against the stockholders for dividends paid 


appointment. 


—The new board of directors of the 
Charter Oak Life held their first meeting 
on Monday, May 6th, and elected for presi- 
dent of the company Mr. Geo. W. Bar- 
tholomew, a wealthy citizen of Hartford. 
It is, however, understood that the position 
is only to be held temporarily by him, and 
that he is to give way to some one else at 
no very distant period. It is pretty well 
conceded that Mr. Marshall Jewell is to be 
the man. There can be no very great ob- 
jection to this, unless he insists that his 
services are worth some thousands of dol- 
lars more than that of some one else who 
is justas good. When he was first made 
president of the suffering company, not- 
withstanding the fact that the death-claims 
were unpaid to the extent of many thou- 
sands of dollars, he was still willing to 
think that his services were worth a very 
large sum. If he comes back to the presi- 
dency, he most certainly should be willing 
to give the company a chance to recuperate 
for a time, befere he puts too high a value 
on his work. 


—Among the insurances on ,the life of 
Tweed was one of ten thousand dollars 
held by the New York Life Insurance 
Company. When Tweed went to Spain, he 
directly violated one of the conditions of 
the policy, and there is no doubt but the 
company could have avoided payment of 
the policy; but, with the usual liberality of 
the company and with an amount of sense 
which should enter into the transactions of 
any company which has charge of trust 
funds, it paid the amount of the insurance 
promptly at its maturing. The legal ques- 
tion was entirely ignored by the company 
and the moral one substituted: Is it right 
to pay the policy? Certainly, the course of 
the ane in thus paying out ten thou- 
sand dollars, which legally it could not 
have been compelled to pay, makes us ev- 
tirely sure that the company is managed in 
the interest of the policyholders alone. 


INSURANCE 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 








CASH ASSETS, 
$4,827,176.52. 
i Jeotares of this Company 


LUTE ign 
and LIBERALITY TC TO Tae NSU 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 








that were not earned, and the defendants 


ABSO- 
OMICAL MANAGEMENT 
RED. 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary: BURFORD, A 
ovuary. 





THK 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements fur- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS €. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 








Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


$7,400,000 cPiAli's, 
$4,900,000 wen, bremivme 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 cviabitifies, 


by New York Standard ot Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PrEstpent. 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, | 8. N. STEBINS, 
Vice-President. Act 
H. x. WEMPLE, 
J.L. HALSEY, 2. ove 


ctuary. 
Secretary. | x sist Sec’s. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance atthe 
smallest outiay. Pay as you go. Get what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President, 
E. 0. GOODWIBN............ «++. Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the insurance 1s continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowest current ontlay consiste: t with 
safety. Large accumulations in e hands of the 
Company —the source of anxiety and danger — are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan. and the insured 
has Le risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium 

The Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commented 
by the insurance commission: rs of different states, 
by the most eminent actuaries and insurance experts 
as being safe, desirable, and inexpensive. 

Send for Circulars, giving races and full explana- 


tions. 
(GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .@2 





*1°ll Make Assurance Double Sure.” 
THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE Co., U.S. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CHARTERED BY CONGRESS. 
ae $1 1 00 
—. an ate hy abestietanvesensed 362 94 

us. Jan. Ist, 1878 =... sen eeeees 483 
All oy Ramee + me Sen i the Re- 


‘Ratio of Assets to Linbitities 148 per Cent. 
Perfect Security. RAK es of Premiums. Defi- 
te 
The eae Capital of any Lie _—— 
OMPA NY io. the World 


OFFICERS: 
EMERSON W. PEET, President and Actuary. 
J. ALVER ELLIS, JOHN M. BUTLER, 
vi yj AC Secretary. 


ERSO 
Chairman vues and aeomnve Committee. 
USIN E88 OFFIC 
CHICAGO, aL 167-168 LA’ SALLE 8T. 











hes, and Schoolhouses. No P 


Cash Capital, 200,000. 


19th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1878. 


of Policies written from 


AMERICAN INSURANCE C0. 


Organized A. D. 1859. 


Policies issued ee, the Stock or Engetment, pie. Be rey confined to Dwelling-houses, Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property 
olicies written a0 to ete situated in Chicago or any large City. Number 
1878, 284,876. In force, 188,310. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Total Cash Assets, - - - - «- - ° - = $904,224 31 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other Liability, ~ - - - - . - - - - _433,919 24 24 
Cash Surplus as aeerene Sa, - ° ° e ° e e e e o e ° $170,305 5 07 
Dedact Capital, - . - - - - - . . - - - - _200, 000 ou 
sa. Cash Surplus as regards ascii - $270. 70.305 07 
S Installment Notes on hand Jan. ist, 1878, $1, 722,699.34. ‘hemes paid from 1873 te 1878, $1,299,420.14. 
BR. L - ehlay) ; 134 L. CURRIER. 
Wm. H. BRA 1 AS. , 
B: x. KNOWLTON IR., Box. HONE. ON, ne w PMILEY LOYAL L. MUNN. 
Wa. H. OVINGTON, R. B. CURRIER, NICHOLAS KRANBZ, 
OFFICERS: 
H. Z. OULVER,Pres’t. - M. A. HOYNE, Treas. 





Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice-Pres’t. CHAS. L. CURRIER, Sec’y. 
BR. B. CURRIER, General Agent. ' 
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June 20, 1878.] 





HOME 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, ° - - 


Net Surplus, - - od 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, - - - 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 02 


$6, 109,526 758 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 


CAT Uh TRRTIB ooo iisisc. cscs ccincccesscecsnccoes 


United States Stocks (market value) 
Bank Stocks 

State and City Bonds 

Loans on Stocks, payable on in 
interest due on Ist Janus ary, 1878 
Balance in hands of Agent 
Heal amen 


Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real Hstate (worth $4,298, anid 







TOtal......:ssecccece jaeianee deutigidaderad gis didanacenseonssaadied -86,109,5 26 75 


J. He WASHBURN, Secretary. 


TH ei CONTIN ENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 


Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 


A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t 

R, EK. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCHBH CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

WOOD vicescccocscncescne 779,325 44 
WOOD a cc aiccsenccccnscncses 545,155 72 


wm. G, Cagyaes, | Beo. ~Joun DEVEREUX, Pres. 
i THOMBON, Aae’t Bec, 


PRINCFIEL 





F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash Capital all paid in.......... $750,000 00 
eserve for all aasetiete & in- 
cluding Reinsurance. — ......... 596,389 23 
GUO WIE vac tdirccctkessesed nsctees +: 25 93639 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 #1, 636, 029 71 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
eat ATL, ts ecretary 
IREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
WESTE nw paramere BPE scccnses CHICAGO, ILL. 
J. HA RDING, ’ 3 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INC ORPOR ATI, rs 1847. ASSETS, _—— 46. 
SAM b Cc, HUBY, Presiden 
URELY MUTUAT. 
Entire surplus Bs. to the es oo a every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting ie their valu 
Endowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 


_i. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- President. 


THE > 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE GCO., 


OF NEW YORK, 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.’ 


=F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary, 
W. H: ©. Barrier, Actuary, 

















CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





- OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1877, 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from, ist January, 9877, to dlst Decem- 


|. 32 renee ert $4,710,665 83 
Premsiame on Policies not marked off Ist 

Of JANUAFY, 1877... ccccccccccccccccsers 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiuus...... $6,751,028 44 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor u - we disconnected 
with Marine | 


Premiums mark ~ of from Ist January, 


1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,381 08 
Loeses paid during the same period.. ... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. __ 847, 923 86 


The a eaaaaaa has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks . $10,545,058 00 
Loans pon, d by Stocks end otherwise i, 163. 200 00 
Real Estate ane es due the Com- 


pany. estimated at .. .........cceeeeeee 7,436 S 
Frentee Novos and ‘Bilis Receivable.... 1 a 493 63 
GEE PUNE .ccdee secnenscese cneceseeeces 5,364 

Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366, 351 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the tifth 
of Februsry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JONE AN@IS SKIDDY, 
CHA RLES- DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 

W. HH. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWis CURTIS. T. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, ORAS, H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES BORG W. LANE, 
DAVID TA Ni RO 1. STUART, 
GORD W BURNHAM, SAMES G. it FOREST, 


DANIELS. MI R, FRE. 
M. CH 


i] 


OHAUNCEY, 
D.L 


EVERICH, 
RAY, 

: EDMUND W. CORLIKS, 

ROYAL PHEL OHN ELLIOTT 
HOMAS F-. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCK, 

a HAND. ILLIAM H. FOGG, 
SoHN D HEWLETT, PETER V. KIN 
WILLIAM H ODDINGTON, 


WEBB. TH 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE x. THURB 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
Se ff Fund Loan. 
ICKS; 
1 & 102 Broadway, N. Y.; Cor. Court and 
ontague Sts, and! wha renaway, Bk’n 


Cash on i and in and vation $183,411 64 





Loans on 
Stocks ouiek $502,456 
payable on demand.,........., 402,460 00 
———_ 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
on Real Estate, worth #2,- 
Ries sarecieatetieessstheseks 633,000 00° 
t inited | States and other Stocks and | Bonds 
owned by the Company as follows (Market 
Ben York City Bank ant one 
C60c00 cece - $232,310 00 
state ~ XE euteeses 20, 
ass Shares, N. ¥.and Harlem a 
United States Stocks. . - 747,812 50 
———_ 1,072,692 
Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, E. D., and $37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure ......--...--++e++.+ 699,800 00 


Premiums due—unpaid, and balances in 

the hands of Agents.......... 2. cesses 147,237 22 
Interest unpaid (due this day)..... ......- 22,831 
Rents due and accrued ...... .....+66+ «.- 12,500 


Wo niocancscacncctcqpscese $3,173,933 31 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


outstanding risks.... 983,0 2 
“for reported losses, un- 
- med dividends, 
CEB: ncecces. 94.365 OF 
= Sor sdotinponeiis pcccee 30,000 - 
QMORD .ccccccce cocsgensennaesecns 1,000,000 00 


NET SURPLUEB. 
Ggaranty Surplus w 
speci tial Res’rve Fund 450 (00 % 
divided Surplus... 6501 03 966,501 03 


pe Bode’ ace Pres. ER H. TAMPA 79, 233,31 


N . A. D. 
AnM.KIMBY, Soe tD .L.D. foun K. OAkL BY, i Gen-Ag t 
January lith, 1878. 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Gompany. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. $32,730,898 20 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............e000++++$6,282,394 70 


Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 482,605 40 $5,799,699 30 
Interest received and accrued......... auaeaccescas «. 2,168,015 85 
Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........... cuaeedeceusae 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$10,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions..... S66GECCGs e6cccece coccee $1,638,128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted...... deudgbindedaawdacceas eee 85,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances...... aa diuddneedases Gendeneas 194,318 86 


Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies........ oe 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salarics, advertising, printing, etc. 


2,421,847 36 
531,526 08 
501,025 90 


Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 
Reduction on other stocks.......... cccrcces ccosecees 32,0800 0 
Contingent fund to cover avy depreciation in value of 


FOGE CHONG. ccccccccccccccccccece sdaadasiwedas 250,000 00 


ASSETS. 


73,142 72 $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 





Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $18,379,930 83)...........+ occ cceeeerrseenes cooesese 12,875,584 60 
Real c6tate.cccccccccccccccccc-ccccccccccccccccccecccccnccsccoces - 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security)...........+.000++ 15,379,202 23 
*]Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ..ce.......ececeeeeeees 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due e 
aulecddent to Fan. Tak, 18TH... 6 6. ccceccccccccacncscasceseacs 306,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in couree of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
GRU Oe TURIN O ao oc caieicc cc ccteccccccdccdicedcacestace . 167,183 37 
Agente’ dalances............ccccccccccccccccccescceccce eMehescc 56,045 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878.............0605 315,805 35 
———_ $34,452,905 2 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over coBt.... 2.6.2.6. 66.0 ee ee 504,345 64 
CAR Ri EON WING ooo ccc ce cdcecccnccdaccecsnessccccace $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, I878........... 0.6200 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, CtC..........ceceeecveecncreeeeees 112,897 S4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium ; pnon-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 90 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
aio cand ncaa da cadnaddcaddénedecccacdsspepmednncinesauen 792,802 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............ 0.0.0. e eee eens 17,430 91 32,293,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per Cent... 0... cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccscccccsceccccs $2,664,144 4 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 4}¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 


During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January ist, 1876............6000% adsdiuavnes 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877............- coccccccc es coccM Aol 
Number of policies in force January Ist, IS78........26- cece cece eee e eee 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876,.............-4- ugudusacceoueda dadgeadacunade $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877.......secceesseeee- Radiwudeancdeasanaccaananed a 748,473 
Amount at risk January lst, 1878......... sadsashiasanesaatae damouadteeaeedekuawa 27,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January lst, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Street, 





HENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence 15 E. lst Street, j Medical Beaminers. 
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= THOUSANDS @ 
ARE CALLING FOR 
WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tus magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT a8 a premium to Sub- 





scribers. Thousands, in every section of 

the country, have accepted our liberal 

terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other Yiction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for ason or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It isa book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 

we have not room to print thousands, in- 
stead of hundreds, of these letters. 





NE Cave, VAN TERy., 
*p ” May 23th STR t 

The Premium (Worcester’s Unabridged Pic- 
torial Dictionary) is received. [ have examined 
it carefully and find it to be @ valuable work, 
It came to hand the 2ist inst, It is a show to 
my neighbors. Just the thimg [ have long 
wanted. Type and binding very good, and il- 
lustrations nice, neat, and clean, It was packed 
for shipping as good as could be desired. 
Joseph Emerson Worcester avd his book are 
both nice-looking fellows, to say the least. A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever. All those in 
need of a work of this kind (and they are 
mapy) should avail themselves of the present 
opportunity to get one so cheap. Please ac- 
cept thanks for this generous present, THE 
INDEPENDENT is a regular weekly visitor, com- 
ing to its subscribers every Saturday, furnish- 
ing them with good reading-matter for a week, 
as it is one of the largest weekly papers pub- 
lished. I received some back numbers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, which interested me very much 
and for which you will also accept thanks, 
J. T. CLARK. 


Troy, N. Y., May 24th, 1878, 

I have received the Premium Dictionary, with- 
out mar or blemish. I hardly know which 
gives me the greatest amount of pleasure, that 
or the indispensable INDEPENDENT. To possess 
them both is surely one step toward literary hap- 
piness. Since giving the Dictionary a careful 
examination, I find my respect for ‘*‘ Worces- 
ter’’ greatly increased, and am glad to find it 
iton my table. It must be known to be ap- 
preciated. Thank you for providing so liberal- 
ly for your subscribers. ; 

Mrs. M. ALICE KNICKERBOCKER, 


ANDOVER, Mass., June lst, 1878. 
The Dictionary should have been acknowl- 
edged several days since, when it was received 
in good order, admired, and appreciated as 
such a generous gift deserves. Pardon delay 
and accept thanks and best wishes for the long 
life of our old friend, Tue INDEPENDENT. 
8. W. NEAL. 
M’CoONNELLSBURG, Pa., May 27th, 1878. 
The Dictionary (Worcester’s) received in 
good order. I have always used Webster’s ; 
but, Tue [NDEPENDENT alone for three years 
being worth $9, I could not allow your offer to 
pass without taking the advantage of it. 
W. SCOTT ALEXANDER. 
OLEY, Pa., May 29th, 1878. 
The Dictionary which you sent to my ad- 
dress came safe to hand last evening, The 
premium is, indeed, a good one, and I have no 
doubt but that a number of our young men 
about here will send for it. 
W. JAMES B. B. HERBEIN. 
West Troy, N. Y., June let, 1878, 
The Dictionary received. Many thanks for 
your generous premium. The paper alone is 
well worth the subscription price and the pre- 
mium is all it was promised to be. 
JOHN F. SHAFER, 
Pascoaa, R. I., May 27th, 1878. 
Dictionary arrived the 25th. Iam very much 
pleased with it and will try to get others to 
send for it. Accept my thanks for so valuable 
a premium, CHAS. F. POTTER. 


OwENSsBORO, Ky., May 28th, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived, per Adams Express 
Co,, in good order, and it went far beyond my 
expectations. It was very nice, indeed. 
FANNIE C. MOORMAN. 


BLOOMING GuovE, IND., May 24th, 1878. 
The Dictionary and INDEPENDENT received 
all right, and with them I am well pleased. 
Thank you for the nice present. 
WM. McWHORTER. 


LANOASTER, GRANT Co., Wi8., June 1st, 1878, 

Worcester’s Dictionary has urrived in good 

condition and gives entire satisfaction. Itisa 
valuable premium. R. B. SHOWALTER. 


ELKHORN, W1s., May 21st, 1878. 
The Dictionary duly received by express and 
in good condition. Every way satisfactory. 
Many thanks. H. F. SMITH, Atty, ete. 


LEBANON, N. J., May 25th, 1878. 
I have received the Dictionary and am very 
much pleased with it. Better than I expected. 
D. W. MARSTON. 
PITTSFORD, VT., June 6th, 1878. 
Worcester's Dictionary (Unabridged, [llus- 
trated) came yesterday. It is in every way 
satisfactory. Rev. GEO. N. BOARDMAN. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa,, May 28d, 1878, 
The Dictfonary was duly received in good 
order, for which you have my thanks. 
E. AGNEW. 


Sours Lez, N. H., June 5th, 1878, 
Dictionary recelyed promptly and in good 
order. CHAS. 8, CARTLAND. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mr. Union, O., May 26th, 1878, 
The Dictionary came to us in good condition, 
We are highly pleased with it and find it more 
than represented. THz INDEPENDENT also 
gives entire satisfaction, We take pleasure in 
recommending it as a paper worthy the pa- 
tronage of all, and think that every one who 
has a taste for literature that will be instruct- 
ive and beneficial should subscribe for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT at once. We have no hesitancy 
in saying that we consider it among the lead- 
ing periodicals of the day. Itis well worth 
the subscription price. The only mystery to 
us is how you can 80 generously give away the 
premiums. Please accept our sincere thanks 
for the valuable gift. G. C. MILLIGAN. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., June 5th, 1878. 

I received the - Dictionary in good order 
yesterday and the second copy of Tug INpDE- 
PENDENT on tbe day previous. It would be 
superfluous to add anything to what has been 
already said by so many of your subscribers in 
commendation of either book or paper. Suf- 
fice it to say that both give entire satisfaction. 
Many thanks for sending them so promptly. 
THOS. B. STEENSON. 


Cur0aco, ILu., June 5th, 1878. 

I am in receipt of the Dictionary sent with 
the subscription of Mrs. J. C. Robinson, Ge- 
neva, Illinois. If THe INDEPENDENT had no 
otber recommendation to public favor, the 
good it does by furnishing such a book of our 
language to the public so liberally would de- 
serve the highest commendation. The recip- 
ient is greatly obliged. J.C. ROBINSON. 

LANCASTER City, Pa., April 22d, 1878. 

I. received your Premium Worcester Dic- 
tionary the 14th of March last, and I have 
found them all right and I need not Jook fora 
better one; and it shows very satisfactory to 
me, and in some respects it explains better 
than the Webster’s. Please excuse me for not 
having sooner answered to you. 

JACOB EBERLY. 
STILLWATER, MINN., April 9th, 1878, 

The Dictionary came safely to hand and we 
were much pleased with it. A valuable work 
to have ina family where there are several boys 
attending school. The contributions of the 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler to THz INDEPENDENT are 
fully worth the year’s subscription for it. Many 
thanks for the Dictionary. 

Mrs. ISAAC GRAY. 
ConcorD, N. H., April 12th, 1878. 

My Dictionary is received. It is a very hand- 
some book and I am proud of it. It is a very 
profitable book and it will be a help and enjoy- 
ment, enlarging very perceptibly a rather peor 
and stinted life. [ should be glad to help you 
to a still wider circulation. 

SARAH F. SANBORN. 


La Harps, Iuu., May 17th, 1878. 
Received per your order promptly from the 
publishers Worcesler’s Dictionary. Thank you 
very much, We regard it as beyond compar- 
ison the best and most liberal premium ever 
given by a newspaper. Yours in Jesus, 
W. W. WILLIAMS, 
Pastor Morris Chapel. 


BEVERLY, Wasu. Co., O., May 24th, 1878. 

I have just received the Dictionary and am 
well pleased with it. It is fully up to your 
representations, and I do not see how you can 
give so valuable a premium ox the terms that 
you propose. J. B. BANE, 


Horse Heaps, N. Y., April 10th, 1878, 
Dictionary is received. It is fine, both in 
material and workmanship. Either Dictionary 
or INDEPENDENT {s well worth the investment. 
So accept my thanks for this valuable premi- 

um. O. GROOM. 


BRANFORD, Conn., April 24th, 1878, 
Your premium Dictionary was received from 
the publishers in due time. It is fully satis- 
factory in every point. Accept thanks for the 
same. I. F. KIMBERLEY. 


COATESVILLE, PA., April 1st, 1878. 
The “Premium Dictionary” arrived in due 
time. I am delighted with it. Please accept 
many thanks, E. KATE RODNEY. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., May 20th, 1878, 
I received the Dictionary in good order, for 
which I tender thanks. It is a splendid pre- 
mium. DWIGHT TWICAELL. 


BALLSTON, N. Y., May 23d, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand all right and 
is very satisfactory. 
SAMUEL MOREHOUSE. 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
RIPLEY, O., May 28d, 1878, t 
The Dictionary received. Like it very much. 
GEO. A. STIVERS, 


NOBTHFIELD, MINN., May 224, 1878. 
Received Dictionary in good order. Thanks. 





A. O. WHIPPLE. 





[June 20, 1878. 





RooxrorD, Iuu., April 12th, 1878. 

Lought to have acknowledged the receipt of 
the Dictionary long ago; but have been pre- 
vented by sickness, It came all right and is 
all I expected. I knew what it was and am 
not disappointed. The wonder to me is how 
you can afford to send me the book in return 
for my three years’ subscription. But I sup- 
pose you know best, and I am not the one to 
complain. H. W. TAYLOR. 


Lockport, NiAGARA County, N. Y., } 
April 12th, 1878, 

The Dictionary has just come to hand. It is 
very nicely got up and [ am much pleased 
with it. Includiog iuterest on second and 
third year’s subscription to Tue INDEPENDENT, 
it has cost me $1.50. Cheap enough. 

W. HOLMES. 
Peoria, Inx., April 18th, 1878. 

Many thanks for the Dictionary. It came 
the 13tb, in good order, and we are all highly 
pleased with it. Have been a reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT since 1860, and hope to take it, 
while I live, for it seems like an old friend. 

Mrs. H. M. ADLINGTON. 
KEOKUK, Ja , April 10th, 1878. 

Received, per express, your valuable pre- 
mium, Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
and find it more than satisfactory. I am well 
pleased with the paper also. Accept my 
thanks. HENRY VANDERHEYDEN. 


SENECAVILLE, O., May 20th, 1878. 

I have received Worcester’s Dictionary from 
Messrs, Lippincott & Co. It is all you repre- 
sent it to be—better paper, print, and bound 
than other editions of the Dictionary that I 
have seen. JOHN HILL, M.D. 
Mr. GILEAD, Morrow Co., O., April 20th, 1878. 

The Worcester is received and more than 
meets my expectations. The paper, type, and 
matter are unexcelled. Ilike Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, which is so true to its title. 

O. BADGLEY, Pastor M. EB. Church. 


Cox. GrovE, PutTNAM Co., O., April 16th, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived all safe and sound. I 
was very much pleased witb both it and THE 
INDEPENDENT. The Dictionary far exceeded 
my expectations. Please accept my thanks. 
IDA HOFFMAN. 
CLEVELAND, O., April 18th, 1878. 
Dictionary received yesterday per express all 
right. It isa very valuable premium and will 
be of daily use in our little family. Accept 
our thanks for same. JOHN W. TYLER. 


Penn YAN, N. Y., April 29th, 1878. 
Complying with your request 27th ult., I 
hereby acknowledge receipt of the Dictionary 
in good order. I am also receiving Tue INDE- 
PENDENT regularly. CHAS. B. SHAW. 


Cincinnati, O., April 19th, 1878. 
Have received the Dictionary in due time and 
am much pleased with the same. 
MISS EMMA SCHELL. 


Batu, N. Y., April 19th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary is received and 
is perfectly satisfactory; but it passes my 
comprehension how you can afford such a 
liberal premium. H. 8. HULL. 


Grayson, Ky., April 23d, 1878. 
The pressure of duties has prevented me 
from noticing the arrival of the Dictionary. It 
gives perfect satisfaction. 
A. D. TADLOCK. 


CierRmont, La., April 15th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has been received and in good 
order. We consider it a very valuable gift. 
HANNAH L. WILLIAMS. 


CHarpovy, O., April 10th, 1878. 

Received Dictionary on the 8th inst. Am 
much pleased with it. Please accept thanks. 
Mrs. O. 8S. FARR. 


ALLEGHENY FURNACE, ALTOONA, PENN,, | 
April 20th, 1878, § 


Dictionary received. Entirely satisfactory. 
Thanks. 8. C. BAKER. 


Jackson, Mion., April 19th, 1878. 
The premium Dictionary sent Rev. 8. H. 
Hickox is received. Thavks. 
GEORGE H. KICKOX. 


KINGSVILLE, O., April 22d, 1878. 
The Dictionary received is very satisfactory. 
E. I. HOSFORD. 


Waar Cugstgr, PRa., April 18th, 1878. 
I have received the Dictionary and am 
pleased. Manythanks. E, Y. SPEAKMAN. 


EDGERTON, O., April 17th, 1878. 
I received Dictionary all right and in fine 
condition. P. A. UPP. 


CLERMONT, Ia., April 15th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came all right. 





G. A, APPEIMAN. 
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CINDERELLA IN RHYME. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 








Tuis story I tell you was told long ago ; 
All the girls and the boys in the§$ universe 
know P 
Cinderella’s strange story, so sweet and so 
strange— 

It bas not its equal in fairy-land range. 

And I’ll own, if it were not my own blessed 
mother 

Told the story herself to myself and my 
brother, 

And her mother told her, and her mother 
related j 

The same—but I’m sure it could never be 
stated 

Just how far back it runs—as I told you, I 
could not 

Believe it at all—I could vot and would not. 

But on such authority not to receive it 

Would be quite unforgivable. So I believe it. 


Cinderella the sweet 
Had no mother to greet 
Her every glad morning with kisses untold ; 
For her mother was dead, 
And in her sweet stead 
Reigned a stepmother, dreadfully cruel and 
cold, 


And this step-mother had 
: Two daughters, as bad 
As herself, aud they hated the dear little 
lass ; 
And, wishing to shirk, 
Made her do all the work, 
And their selfishness brought this whole 
story to pass. 


When her work was completed, 
Why, then she was seated 
In the black chimner-corner—just think of 
it—' kinder”? ; 
And, what was far worse, 
The cinders, of course, 
Made her black as themselves. 
pame, Little Cinder. 


Hence her 


But the fairies, the morn 
That this maiden was born, 
Had given her beauty and all tender graces ; 
So she well could afford 
(Though not knowing a word - 
Of their plans) to sit patient in lowllest 
places, 


And she was as fair as a maid could be. 
Her silken hafr curled naturally 

All over her head, and her eyes were blue 
As the summer skies, and the lily’s hue 
Was on her check. Not exactly new 

This simile, but entirely true. 

Her lips were as red as any rose ; 

Her teeth were white, in even rows ; 

Aud ber nose was a well constructed nose ; 
But the crown of her beauty (just allow 
Me a little poetic license now, 

And when I speak of her beauty’s crown 
Don’t say my meaning is upside down)— 
The crown of all was her dainty foot, 

Aud that was—pardon again—the root 

Of her strange good fortune, as you shall see, 
If only you listen patiently, 


You can take a diamond and hide it quite 

In dust and dirt ; you can set a light 

Under a bushel ; and none will know 

Of the lamp’s or the diamond’s hidden glow, 
I regret to state that Cinderella’s face 

Bore almost always positive trace 

Of ber lowly life, The kettle and pot 

Gave many an extra “‘ beauty spot,”’ 

And the sooty cinders as they flew 

Were most too much for the lily’s hue. 

And her rosebud mouth—I can truly say 

I never saw rosebud look that way. 

Her beauty, if twas not hidden quite, 

Was much obscured, Perhaps we might 
Have looked on her and not discerned 

The glowing diamond there that burned 
Under the dust and dirt. Ah me! 

’Tis the way of the world, and so ’twill be 
As long as the world shall stand. D’ye see ? 


Now Cinder’s sisters were homely girls— 
No ripples, nor waves, nor sbiny curls 
On their round heads. Their locks were thin, 
And wiry, too; nor crimping-pin 
Nor curling-iron could e’er begin 
To make them look in the least degree 
Like Cinderella’s. True, they could see 
With their eyes, and that is, possibly, 
Enough for eyes; and their mouths, dear 
me! 
And freckled—I think so ! horribly ! 
Though this was bad (for ’tis not denied 
That ’tis good to have a fair outside), 
Yet the worst of all was that their hearts 
Were full of wicked, subtle arts, 
_A heart that is lovely, kind, and trae “a 
@Will shine the, plainest features through 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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And make them pleasant; but these crea- 
tures 

Were homely both in heart and features. 

Now human nature, as we see, 

Prevails in all extensively ; 

And just as long as this world whirls 

Round in space girls will be girls. 

Now, these sisters saw her beauty, 

Through the black dust that her duty 

Clothed herin, They said: ‘‘ We scorn her, 

Cinder of the chimney-corner. 

She will do to build the fires, 

She will do to arrange our tires, 

She will do to wash the dishes, 

She will do to wait our wishes.”’ 

This was what they said. They never 

Tried to win her love, or ever 

Gave her kindness, never kissed her, 

Never called her “little sister.’ 

But the maiden listened to their commands 

And gave them service of heart and hands, 

But all things have an end, and now 

I must hasten on, to tell you how 

It came about, and by what token 

The chimney-corner chain was broken, 


Not far from this house was the palace 
grand, 

The court of the king, From a foreign land 

Came the gay young prince, He’d been tray- 
eling 

Just to see the world. So, of course, the king 

Must give him a proper welcoming, 

A ball for the Prince! Dear me! dear me! 

What a etir it made in society ! 

“* Are you invited ? What shall you wear ?” 

These were the questions everywhere, 

Laces old, with a tint like cream 

(Like those of Barbara Uttman’s dream), 

Velvets, gems of priceless worth 

For the grand affair were bidden forth. 

Those who couldn’t have dresses new 

Made over their old ones so they’d do, 

Some who were slighted mourned their lot; 

Others, invited, wished they were not. 

Dressmakers busy as 80 many elves ; 

Don’t we know how it is ourselves ? 

Fuss and feathers and work, and all 

Just for an hour or two of hall. 


These hateful sisters were bidden, of course. 

They talked it all over until they were 
hoarse ; 

And, though they gave never a thought to 
poor Cinder, 

Except as a servant, what was there to bin- 
der 

Their calling her wonderful deftness of hand 

And her excellent taste into active demand ? 

Which they did. I must hasten to say, by 
the by, 

That one of her gifts was the true artist’s 
eye. 

She selected their colors. I’m fearful that / 

Should have played them a trick. To her 
gain be it said, 

Such a thing as revenge never entered her 
head ; 

But she laced them and dressed them and 
piled up their hair 

Over marvelous cushions, with excellent care 

Not to pull it a bit, as [—well, never mind. 

Tis better, I know, to forgive and be kind, 

And she made them, by taking a day or more, 

Look less like two frights than they’d ever 
before, 


Now when the work of dressing was done, 

The last touch given and they had gone, 

Cinder sat down alone behind 

The old black chimney; and her mind 

Wandered off to the ball-room, where 

Was gathered the cream of the brave and 

fair. 

And a little thought crept through her curls, 

As I said before, girls will be girls, 

And the thought was this: ‘‘If I, as they, 

Was dressed in a gown so bright and gay, 

Would I be pretty, I wonder?’’ ‘* What !’? 

Said a voice beside. As she were shot, 

Cinder started, Before her stood 

Her godmother, all in a cloak and hood. 

A fairy godmother—one, I ween, 

The like of which we have never seen, 

And she sald at once: ‘‘ Well, daughter, how 

Does it fare with you? Come, tell me now. 

What were you saying about a ball ? 

Out with it, daughter. Tell me all.” 

Cind’rella told her, as she ought 

To tell her godmother, what she’d thought. 
“ Would youliketo go to this ball ?’’ said she— 

This wonderful, comical little fairee. 

It wastoo funny. She laughed outright, 

Her godmother stopped her quick as sight. 

My knowledge of fairies is rather slight ; 

But I’ve been told they’ll take no chaffing. 

Cind’reJla knew it and stopped her laughing. 
“Godmother dear, how could I go 

In my rags and dirt?’ “‘Justso! just so!’’ 


Said the godmother. “But, since I’ve begun, — 


I'll see if something cannot be done. 


“Go you to the garden quick and find 
A pumpkin large, with golden rind. 
Bring itto me.” Twas done, and quick 
@ The godmother struck it once with a stick— 





In fairy parlance a wand ; and there 
Rose a golden coach—a grand affair, 
Fit for a queen. I do not dare 

To tell how fine; but everywhere 
There was any chance for gold to be 
There gold was used unsparingly. 

“Spring, tire, felloe, and axle-tree.”’ 

And the cushions and curtains, too, were 
just 

Cloth of gold and diamond-dust. 

I give you my word, which you can trust, 

You never saw a rig to approach 

In splendor this wonderful fairy coach. 

Now for horses. Six live mice, 

Caught in less than half a trice, 

Changed in a most bewildering way 

.To six live borses, of dappled gray. 

“A coachman! What shall I do?” ‘A rat,” 
Suggested Cinder. ‘Thanks for that 
Bright idea. The very thing. 

Go, my daughter, and quickly bring 
The rat-trap here.” Twas said, ’twas done; 
Three rats were there. She took the one 


With the flercest whiskers. The mearest 
touch— 
There was the coachman! Never such 


A coachman seen in the whole countree ; 

Quite the ideal coachman he, 

So far ’twas well. And now six lizards 

(Her skill was equal to any wizard’s) 

She turned to footmen. They were caught 

In the garden, behind the watering-pot, 

Who in laced livery, gold and green— 

Gayer footmen were never seen— 

Got up with perfectly easy grace 

Behiud the coach, each in his place. 

It occurs to me, by the mearest chance, 

That ’twas quite a remarkable circumstance 

That all she needed, the entire lot— 

Pumpkin, lizards, mice, what not— 

Like ‘‘ our own artist,’’ was on the spot. 

But that is neither here vor there. 

The godmother said, with triumphant air : 
‘No nobbier turnout anywhere."’ 


Then she touched the maid with her magic 
wand, 

And a transformation far beyond 

All else she had wrought took place. 
soil 

Of poor little Cinder’s daily toil 

Was gone ; there was not a single trace 

Of work on the hands or form or face, 

In place of her rags was a robe as fair 

As the maid hereelf ; and you would declare 

’Twas the one of all others she ought to 
wear. 

Of a lustrous, shimmering, silvery hue, 

Set off by the merest dash of blue, 

Girls will be girls (I am very sure 

I’ve made a remark like that before) ; 

But a peace on Cinder’s soul came down, 

And ’twas mainly due to her pretty gown. 


The 


Then out of her pocket the godmother took 
(Tt’s all put down in the fairy book) 

A pair of the tiniest slippers. Oh! 

They wouldo’t so much as fit my toe. 

Her little foot, you know, was one 

Of her great attractions. (1s that a pun ?) 
These slippers were glass, and on her tin- 

Y feet they fitted slick as a pin. 

So you can see that, beyond dispute, 

She was dressed in a very Worth-y suit. 


* All ready at last ! Now go to the ball. 
I give one order ; that is all. 
Before the midnight hour shall come 
You must be again in your humble home; 
Else—on this point I’m quite resolved— 
This wonderful charm shall be dissolved, 
And you will stand in your rags arrayed, 
A miserable little kitchen-maid.”’ 
And the maiden said, with asmile: “If I’m 
Alive, I’ll surely be back on time.” 


At the palace-gate came the carriage grand. 

On every side the lackeys stand. 

The Princess (for such they thought her) 
passed 

Into the festive scene at last. 

And when she entered, so fair and sweet 

Was the sight the drummers ceased to beat, 

The dancing ceased, all the violins 

In a single instant ceased their strains, 

The old King whispered to the Queen : 

“ The loveliest creature ever seen,’’ 

And the Queen agreed. And the Prince— 
well, he 

Thought: ‘ Here is the one sweet maid for 
me.”’ 

And the sisters, too, with all endeayor 

Sought to win the gracious stranger’s favor, 

And she was amiable, as I’ve stated; 

8o she kindly reciprocated. 

The eourt dames looked at ber dress, and 
thought: 

We'll find to-morrrow where it was bought. 

Never a princess of any nation 

Created such a profound sensation 

As our little friend. It was quickly noted 

That the Prince was growing quite devoted. 

It required but the slightest penetration 

To see that her beauty, wealth, and station, 

Her innocence, gayety, lack of art 

Had played the smash with his tender heart. 
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Half-past eleven, and the Prince stood by. 
What should she do? The time was nigh 
For her to leave. Like girls before her, 
She found her faithful, fond adorer 

A little bit iu the way. And so 

She asked him if he’d please to go 

And get her an ice. That would he do. 
Away he went, and she went too. 


And all was well. The sisters found 
Cinder sitting safe and sound 

As they left her in the corner, 

A trifle, if that could be, forlorner 

Than was her wont. Not a trace she bore 
Of the guise of a few short hours before. 
The sisters, for once inclined 

To being, if not exactly kind, 
Something like it, went on to tell a 
Wonderful story to Cinderella 

About the Princess, who, they mention, 
Had paid them very marked attention. 

* No one knows the Princess’s name, 
Where she went, nor whence she came. 
The Prioce is much distressed about it. 
Undoubtedly we'll all find out it 
To-morrow night.” Cinder thought: “I 

doubt it.” 
But she listened to all attentively, 
And wondered if she indeed were she. 


The next night came, and the sisters went 
To the ball again. The fairy sent 
Cinderella in raiment more 

Beautiful far than she’d worn before. 

The Prince was more in love than ever. 

He fondly sought her side, and never 

Let her out of his loving sight, 

Very pleasant—but not polite— 

Of course, as he led her through the dance, 
He gave her many a tender glance. 

And he whispered love—words soft andlow, 
That sent a happy crimson glow 

To her lovely cheek, and fond replies 

He read in her softly drooping eyes. 


Now, while he pours in her listening ears 
His tender, loving words, she hears 

The clock in the palace hall. She flies! 
The Prince is seized with such surprise 
He stands aghast. In vain shetries - 

To reach the gate. When done, alas! 
The wonderful change had come to pags. 
A cinder-maid goes through the gate, 
And the coach—it just remains to state 
That a pumpkin lay on the frozen ground 
And mice and lizards scampered round, 


But when from the dazzled Prince’s view 

The frightened Cinderella flow, 

There dropped from one of her twinkling 
feet 

A crystal slipper. ‘*Ob, my sweet !’’ 

Said the ardent Prince, and he pressed a 
kiss 

On the tip of the toe, ‘I cannot miss 

To find, with such a clue as this, 

The lady Llove. I'll find the mate 

Of this dainty slipper, sure as fate.’’ 


And he issued straightway a great decree 

That the bride of the Prince that one should 
be, 

Wherever found and of what degree, 

Who could wear the slipper. The next day 
he 

Sent his courtiers out, with the stern com- 
mand 

To search the length and breadth of the 
land. 

And all the ladies tried and tried. 

, Feet that were long and thick and wide 

All tried, And the courtiers tried, as men 

Have done a hundred times since then, 

To tell why a woman tries to squeeze 

A number six into number threes, 

The question still is left in doubt, 

A thing no fellow can ere find out. 

So far the datotiest foot that tries is 

Too large (though ones) by several sizes. 

At last they came to the house witbio 

Whose lowliest room was the genuine 

Little lady. The sisters came 

And tried the slipper. Result the same 

As all the others. Cinderella went 

Into the room, as by accident ; 

And she said, in her modest way: ‘“‘ May I? 

It would not do any harm to try.” 

The sisters laughed in scorn ; but he, 

The courtier, smiled on her pleasantly. 

He saw her beanty, and said: “‘ My order 

Is to try every maid withio our border.” 

She took the slipper, and, not to tax 

Your patience, it fitted her foot like wax ; 

And then, to prove her identity 

Beyond dispute, from her pocket she 

Took the marvelous slipper’s little mate. 

She was the Princess, sure as fate ! 


Some fairies I’ve heard forsake their post 
The very hour when they’re needed most; 
But the fairy godmother, if you please, 
Was quite of another, sort from these, 

She knew her duty, and, as she knew it, 
As a matter, of course, she tended to it. , 
She came in the nick of time, for one 
Determined to see the fair thing done. 
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She touched Cinderella, and lo! she stood 
Beautiful, lovely, pure, and good, 
In all the raiment of Princess-hood. 
They led her away to the palace grand 
(She was willing to go, you understand). 
The brave Prince kissed her lily hand 
And plead for her love as a sweet return 
For his own great love. You’ll be glad to 

learn 
That she heard his prayer, 

And they two were wed. 

Henceforth in a royal home, instead 
Of a chimney-corner, ber life was led. 
She was glad and grateful for all the sweet 
And gracious gift that lay at her feet. 
But far all other gifts above 
Was the gift of love—dear love, true love. 


Of course, it’s quite unnecessary 

To say that the sisters were humble, very, 
Before the Princess ; but she forgot, 

And forgave them all, and had them brought 
To the court to live, and, looking around, 
After a little looking fourd 

A husband for each. Than that, you know, 
A womau’s love can no further go. 

They were content ; but I’ve never heard 

A word from the husbands. Nota word! 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


HOW ALICE AND AUNT FANNY 
SAW THE KITCHEN-GARTENING. 


BY AUNT FANNY, 








** Auice, would you like to go with me 
to an anniversary ?” 

*«’*Course, I would,” said Alice, who is 
always ready for anything. ‘‘ But what is 
a nanpy-versary? Is it anything like a 
nanpy-goat?” 

‘‘Why, no. It means the yearly cele- 
bration of any event. Some years ago a 
benevolent lady, named Miss Huntingdon, 
had the grand idea of teaching poor little 
girls how to cook, wash and iron, and do 
housework as these things should be done, 
so that they might bea help to their poor, 
toiling mothers at home and by and by go 
out as servants. She made it as amusing as 
a merry play; and she has invited all her 
friends to see how well the year has been 
employed.” 

‘* Oh, yes! I know how to cook. It is 
such fun!” cried Alice, with sparkling 
eyes. ‘‘I helped Mamma muke a cake yes- 
terday. I made a gingerbread man all 
myself, with a cocked hat. I let him tum- 
ble on the floor a good many times; but he 
tasted very nice. Take me to the nanny- 
versary. Do, Aunt Fanny.” 

So away we went in the horse-cars to St. 
Mark’s Place; and then we walked “ ever 
and ever so far away ” east, till Alice grew 
almost tired of hearing me say ‘next 
block, baby.” At last we found ourselves 
at the ‘‘ Wilson Industrial School,” where 
for twenty-five years the good work has 
been carried on of helping the poor to help 
themselves, and which now adds to its 
other benetits Miss Huntingdon’s bright and 
admirable classes. Such acrowd of peo- 
ple! and such hard work as it was for Alice 
to squeeze through them! Her ‘‘ robber 
kitten” hat was knocked off, and all her 
bright hair made puffier than ever, by the 
time we reached the first class-room; and 
there we found that the children’s open- 
ing songs and the prize-giving was 
over and the addresses begun. This 
was a disappointment for Alice, who 
couldn’t understand the addresses—they 
were ‘‘too oldy” for her, she said; but just 
then she discovered a paper of gingernuts 
tbat somehow had hidden themselves away 
in my pocket, and after that a quieter baby 
you never knew, while good Mr. Ormis- 
ton prayed and Mr. May was telling us 
how in these busy twenty-five years the 
school, which was first opened in one 
room, had grown to be the great institu- 
tion we now saw, with a chapel attached, 
which is filled every Sunday with earnest 
worshipers, who are of the very poorest 
class, and how soon the managers meant 
to havea reading and coffee-room for the 
men and boys, and many other good things. 
It was in the kitchen-garten school-room 
that the addresses were delivered, and a 
bright, cheerful place I thought it, with 
ivy and other growing plantsinthe win- 
dows and its walls hung with curious pic- 
tures, representing not landscapes or peo- 
ple, but, one, a dinner-table set as it should 
be; another, oxen and sheep, with their 
bodies all divided by black lines into 
steaks, chops, and roasting pieces ; and 
others, pots, pans, gridirons, and frying 





pans. For these children, you know, 
learn household work, instead of French 
and dancing, at their funny, useful school; 
and these pictures were meant, I suppose, 
to teach them the forms of kitchen things 
and the parts into which an animal is di- 
vided when it is killed for market. 

At last the addresses and the gingernuts 
both came to an end; and then there was 
another squeezing time, getting through 
the entry into the large room, where we 
were to see the kitchen-gartening. At one 
end of this room was a piano, and little 
Alice was carefully perched upon a corner 
of it,so she could see everything that 
went on. : 

Two long, low tables stood in the center 
of the room, surrounded with small wooden 
chairs. Twelve little girls sat at each table, 
and before each one was a round board 
and a covered wooden box. Miss Hunting- 
don stood in the center, to direct them; 
and on the sides were ranged the young 
lady teachers, each wearing at her belt a 
dainty little toy broom, suspended by a red 
ribbon, and on the left breast a badge, 
composed of a tiny silver knife, fork, and 
spoon, tied with white ribbon. Miss 
Meapy, another teacher, took her seat at 
the piano, struck a chord, and, like a flash, 
off came the top of every box; a second 
chord, and out tumbled the little pewter 
tea-sets and knives and forks inside; a 
third, and the boxes were put under the 
round boards, thus forming miniature 
breakfast-tables; a fourth, and the tables 
were covered in a minute with fringed 
doylies, by way of table-cloths; and then, 
to a merry song, all the little tables were 
set as neatly as could be. No crookedly- 
placed dishes or knives and forks all hel- 
ter-skelter there. The kitchen-garteners 
knew too much for that. 


‘But why don’t they have anything to 
eat?’ cried Alice, as she saw the tables be- 
ing unset again to the tune of another song 
about ‘‘ What the cook does in the kitchen 
so early in the morning.” She was 80 anx- 
ious and excited about it that we old folks 
all had to laugh. I suppose she thought it 
was a pity to set table, and get no break 
fast, after all. 

But now the head girls from each table 
hurried out; and soon came back with tiny 
dish-pans, one for each girl, made ona plan 
invented by Miss Huntingdon, with a divis- 
ion inthe middle, so that the table-ware 
could be washed in one side and rinsed in 
the other, and showed us how the things 
must be sorted before going in the water, 
and how, when they came out, they must 
be taken up with the clean towel, so as not 
to get finger-marked. They didn’t have 
any real water, though, which troubled 
Alice verymuch. She couldn’t quite make 
out where the ‘‘ real true”’ ended and the 
‘* make-believe” began. 

Next, comical little wash-tubs, just big 
enough for a laundress in Lilliput, were 
brought in, and clothes-bags full of doll’s 
clothes and bed-linen. And we had a 
‘“‘washing song,” to which the kitchen- 
garteners rubbed and rinsed away with 
right good will; and afterward a ‘‘ scrub- 
bing song,” when the tables were scoured 
up with miniature brushes, as if house- 
work were the very best fun in the world. 
And, indeed, you will find, if you try, how 
much lighter and easier any work will be 
if you go to it with a cheerful face, sing- 
ing a little song and working with all 
your might. It’s your s-l-o-w, ga-pi-ng, 
lazy people who find it such a dreadful 
misery to exert themselves in any useful 


ay. 

‘After the scrubbing was finished, we 
were told in a merry ‘‘molding song,” 
with a ‘‘pat-a-cake” chorus to it, how to 
make light bread and biscuit. There was 
atray standing on the piano, filled with 
little dishes, in which were loaves of bread, 
balls of butter, biscuits, and pies—all 
made of clay; but they did not do any 
molding for us that day, because it was 
growing late. 

Well, now that all the kitchen-work was 
done, it was high time to show Alice and 
the rest of us the best way to do the house- 
work; so the kitchen-garteners picked up 
their chairs and long tables and bustled off 
with them in atrice, and a small round 
table was placed in the middle of the 
floor. On it stood a doll’s bedstead 
and two doll’s chairs. <A dear little 





the center of all eyes, came forward; 
and, standing on a chair—for she was too 
small to reach the bed otherwise—first took 
off the sheets and blankets, and tossed and 
turned the little matresses, and then made 
the bed very neatly, the other children 
meanwhile explaining in chorus how it 
was done. Then this table was moved 
back; and, joining hands, the children 
danced in a circle, singing how ‘‘Company 
has come to call on mistress. We must wait 
on the door.” One little girl rang a bell, 
pretending to be a visitor to see Miss Hunt- 
ingdon; and another was the waitress to 
answer the ring. She received her s0 
properly and politely that I am sure it 
would be an added pleasure to pay a visit 
where such a dear little maid should attend 
the door. After several couples in turn 
had acted visitor and maid, to show just 
what should be said when the lady of the 
house is engaged, or out, or at home, Miss 
Meany played a lively galop, and, quickly 
forming into couples, the kitchen-garten- 
ers danced round the room, narrowing 
their circle every time, till they were all 
clustered closely in the center, As each 
couple passed a particular spot, a teacher 
handed them two pretty little brooms, the 
handles trimmed with red, white, and blue 
ribbons; and, when-all had taken them, we 
had a ‘‘sweeping song,” the brooms 
keeping time right merrily. I am sure 
no dusty corners or cobweb  festoons 
will be met with in any house after 
the kitchen-garteners have been around. 
Sweeping done, they formed in long 
rows and went through a ‘‘sweep- 
ers’ drill,” in which the brooms flew up 
and down, forward and backward, like 
soldiers’ guns, keeping perfect time to the 
music. Then suddenly the brooms were 
joined, two and two, in a long archway, 
through which the performers galloped, 
two by two, handing the brooms back to 
the teacher, as they passed her at the up- 
per end of the line. It was really splen- 
did. Next came a “‘ clothes-line exercise,” 
with skipping ropes, something like the 
‘*Calisthenics” we have all Tearned in 
school, with ‘‘ one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight’’; at the end of which the 
the kitchen-garteners went skipping out of 
the reom, one after the other, and nearly 
tumbled head over heels, some of them, in 
their anxiety to do it well. Last of all was 
a “‘muffin-ring exercise,” with a song, 
which seemed the best thing in the world 
to give one an appetite for the muffins after 
they were baked. And then, all in chorus, 
the kitchen-garteners thanked their hind 
teachers for the pains they had taken in 
teaching them, and the show was over. 
‘‘Ob! L want to see it all again!” cried 
Alice. ‘‘ What makes it be over so soon?” 
The fact is, she was so deeply interested 
she didn’t know she had been sitting on the 
end of that piano for more than two hours. 
But it was now quite six o’clock, and time 
for us to hurry home to dinner. So, thank- 
ing Miss Meany and Miss Huntingdon for 
the nice time we had had, we squeezed our 
way down-stairs and bid good-bye to the 
Wilson Mission and bright, merry kitchen- 
school. But there it still is, all safe and 
sound; and, if you go there any day and 
give Aunt Fanny’s love to Miss Hunting- 
don, Tam sure she will gladly let you see 
how work may be done as pleasantly as 
play, and play rendered all the sweeter by 
the happy, useful hours spent in the 
kitchen-garten. All honor to her and suc- 
cess attend her most beneficent work. 
Ss 





Selections. 


THE ORIGIN OF OBEISANCES. 


SPEAKING of a party of Sheshones sur- 
prised by them, Lewis and Clark say: 
‘«The other two, an elderly woman and a 
little girl, seeing we were too near for 
them to escape, sat on the ground, and, 
holding down their heads, seemed as if 
reconciled to the death which they sup- 
posed awaited them. The same habit of 
holding down the head and inviting the 
enemy to strike, when all chance of escape 
is gone, is preserved in Egypt to this day.” 
Here we are shown an effort to propitiate 
by absolute submission; and from acts so 
prompted originate obeisances. 

When, at the outset, in illustration of 
the truth that ceremony precedes not only 
social evdlution, buteven human evolution, 
I named the behavior of a small dog which 
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throws itself on its back in presence of an 
alarming great dog, probably many read- 
ers thought I was putting on this behavior 
a somewhat forced construction, They 
would not have thought so had they known 
that a parallel mode of behavior occurs 
among human beings. Describing the Ba- 
toka salutation, Livingstone says: ‘‘ The 
throw themselves on their backs on the 
ground, and, rolling from side to side, slap 
the outside of their thighs, as expressions 
of thankfulness and welcome.” hether 
or not consciously adopted for this 
reason, the assumption of this atti- 
tude, which implies ‘‘You need not 
subdue me. I am subdued already,” is 
the best means of obtaining safety. Re- 
sistance generates antagonism and arouses 
the destructive instincts. The stronger 
animal or the stronger man becomes less 
dangerous when the weaker animal or man 
passively submits; because nothing occurs 
to excite the passion for victory. Hence, 
then, the natural genesis of this obeisance 
by prostration on the back, which, per- 
haps, more than any other position, makes 
self-defense impracticable. I say perhaps, 
because another attitude may be instanced 
as equally helpless, which more elaborate- 
ly displays complete subjugation. ‘At 
Tonga Tabu . . . the common people 
show their great chief . . the great- 
est respect imaginable by prostrating them- 
selves before him and by putting his foot 
on their necks.” The like occurs in 
Africa. Laird says the messengers from 
the King of Fundah ‘“‘ each bent down and 
put my foot on their heads and threw dust 
over themselves.” And among ancient 
historic peoples this position, originated 
by defeat in battle, became the position as- 
sumed in acknowledgment of submission. 
—HERBERT SPENCER, in *‘ Popular Science 
Monthly.” 
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THE Boston Journal of May 29th says : 


‘The State has just purchased of Henry F. 
Miller an elegant full-size Concert Grand Piano 
for the chapel of the new Josane Asylum at 
Danvers. Mr. Miller has also recently sold 
one to the city of Boston for the new Andrew 
School, and one for the new Grammar School 
at Providence, R. I.” 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 
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| THE NEW YORK 
STEAM 
QIPG{ caRPer,cLeaNiNG 

WORKS. 

|The Best, therefore the Cheapest. 
Established 1857. 
® EVERY IMPROVEMENTSINCE. 
CI ! Orders by mail promptly at- 
nin | tended to. 
ea t+ W.H. JORDAN, Prop., 
! 437 and 439 West 45th Street. 
HANKS’ PATENT 


HAMMOCK BED OR CRADLE. 
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The only Hammock that will not sag in the middle 
nor curl around the body. hen rolled up, is 24 
incbes long, 6 inches in diameter. Weighs 5 Ibs. 

AGEN'TS and others do well with the above. Out- 
sells anything in the market. Retaii price, $3.50 for 
Adult and $2.50 for Cradle size. 


GEORGE H. HANKS, Gen’! Ag’t, 


2 Courtland Street, N. W. corner Broadway, 
New York City. 

Gro. H. HANKS: OCKAN GROVE, May 16th, 1878. 
Dear Sir:—In connection with otner gentlemen, I 
have tested your Patent Hammock, with reference 
to its general use; more particularly at Ocean 
Grove and other Lene Sapo tte y Associations. [t so 
thoroughly and cheaply meets all requirements for 
comfort, ense,and health that we have no hesi- 
tation in endorsing it as the best article known com- 
bining Hammock and Bed. It certainly realizes 

all its inventor claims, REV. A. H. BALLARD, 
Vice-Pres. Ocean Grove Camp-meeting Association. 


SARATOGA GEYSER WATER. 


! marvelous medicinal 
BARATOSA agency, curing Kidney Disease, 
Liver C laint yspep 
Biliousness, Rheumatism, 
Acidity of the Stomach. Constt- 
pation, Piles, etc. Isadelightful 
beverage and a powerful car- 
thartic. By proper use its min- 
erals mey be retained as a tonic 
and builder-up of an enfeebled 
system. Send for Circulars. 
Address 


GEYSER SPRING, 
JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r, 
Saratoga Springs. 








SPOUTING SPRING 





with Water and Milk 
Cooler. Best in the 
World. Centennia 

Award Awerican Insti- 
tute. 1867, 69, "71, "75, '76- 
Send for Catalogue. A- 
M. LESLE . Manu- 
facturer, 372 Avenue, 
New York, corner 23d St. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


hine. We are building a Machine exactly 
PA oT Eo Circular, LYON §.M.CO., 40 E. 12th St..N. ¥ 
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DRS. GRAY & FOSTER’S 


ABBOMINAL SUPPORTER 


(with HOSE SUPPORTER Attached). 
2 


This Abdominal Supporter is 
adapted both for Ladies and 


both before and after confine- 
ment. 






cially indispensable for Ladies 
Gentlemen who are 
{ troubled with corpulency or 
/ weakness in tne abdominal 
‘regions will a'so derive much 
benefit from their use. Phy- 
sicians and all who have worn 
this Supporter speak of it in 
the highest terms of praise. 
The Hose Supporter may be 
worn or dispensed with en- 
tirely, as suits the pleasure of 
wearer. Price of Hose Sup- 
Price of 
ao = 2 oF Capqertes, ry 
(Made in sizes 22, 24, etc., to 42, 
Patented Dec. 18, 1878. troiysive, on even numbers, 
Above No. 42 we will make them to order at a rise of 
25 cts. per size extra.) In stating size, give us a snug 
measure taken under clothing, around the full part 
ofabdomen. Orders sent by mail, pastes prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on rece e of price. 
Liberal discount to the ‘rade and Physicians. 
Send for Circulars. Please state where you saw 
this advertisement. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire S.reet, Boston, Mass. 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN REALITY.” 


i | . CHAMPION 


(Spouting) 
SPRING 
BWATER. 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 
For sale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 


ers in Mineral Waters, on 
Draught and in Bottles. 


- THE CHAMPION 
2 SPOUTING SPRING 






= contains a very large 
preponderance of the elements which render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various schools; 
and the remarkable cure of some of the prevailing 
diseases has yiven the water of this spring great 
favor among professional men. 

For Headache or Gisurdered state of the Stum- 
ach, arising from the use of wines or hearty eating. 
it is a fine corrective, giving immediate relief. It is 
invaluable for the treatment of Biliousness, Dys- 
pepsia Constipation, Piles, Kheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Cutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, etc., and, owing to the 
»yresence of Lithia, Magnesia, and Bi-Carbovate of 
Time, is recommended by Physicians for Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases of the Bladder, 

The constant and increasing success of the CHAM- 
PiON WATER is due to its hygien c properties. It 
is refreshing and healthfal and should be found in 
every home. 

Oroers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to the Company’s office, 206 st 
pe me Street, New York, will receive prompt atten- 
tion, 


FRANK W. WHITE, | 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 
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WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 


each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED ‘ 
; MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 
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ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronoay,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monda Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, neto or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tuk INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 
Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 570 pages. 











ll. Oiiver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc, 
560 pages. 
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Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 
WE 
WILL 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS yes DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 

greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 

(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 

extra quate. and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 

and gold. Each volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 

the celebrated American Artist, Sov. Eyrtinar, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The “—- oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘“‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 
24x381¢. By Ritchie. 
United States. 


‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” « Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex-Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel En — By Ritchie. 
‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNBR LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and se Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Ivcidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr, Frank B. Carpenter, in the — says that, while it was 
“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization. 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives « better insight into his ‘“‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of wich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY 8 SCRIB tR, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.U0 for one sapere subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given Pane stage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
oe THE INDEPENDENT, 


j Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
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arm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
specially interested, 


TREE-PLANTING FOR GROVES, 
WIND-BREAKS, AND FOR ORNA- 
MENT. 


BY SUEL FOSTER. 


Otr National Government passed a law for 
the epcouragement of timber-planting by 
granting a pre-emption toa quarter section, 
160 acres of land, to any person who would 
plant and raise fora few years 40 acres of ttm- 
ber on the same, Several of the states have 
passed laws to encourage timber and toadside 
tree-planting. Iowa exempts lands from taxes, 
to encourage it, The Iowa State Agricultural 
Society has offered a premium of $1,000 for the 
best timber plantation inthe state. Also the 
State Horticultural Society has offered and 
paid for a few years past from $100 to $300 in 
various premiums for timber, wind-breaks, and 
ornaments! tree-planting. What bounties 
other states are paying for timber-planting I do 
not know; but I understand that Kansas and 
Nebraska are paying bounties. 

We find in the United States Agricultural 
Report for 1875 interesting statistics of for- 
estry. The report is very encouraging for the 
profit to the individual who plants land for 
timber. So much larger quantity to the acre 
ean be raised by being regularly and thickly 
planted. Besides the quality will be of the best, 
such as we wish for special uses. Some of the 
extensive railroad companies in Kaneas and 
Nebraska have employed forest commissioner, 
to plant, not only for their railroad uses, but 
to supply their wild prairie lands with timber 
for the use of the settlers whom they may in- 
duce to buy their lands ; and there is no doubt 
that the money thus expended will prove 
profitable. One of those commissioners recom- 
mends to plant in rows twelve feet apart, and 
put in two rows of corn between. Far better 
to plant the trees not over four feet apart, that 
they may grew up tall and straight. Thin out 
as the trees grow. The poles will be valuable 
on a prairie farm. 

This United States Report recommends that 
a portion of the rough land of the Eastern 
Btates should be planted in timber. The 
maoufacturing towns of the East are usiug 
wood and timber for such a great variety of 
purposes that it is diminishing faster than the 
natural growth produces it. I was in hopes to 
find in this report some reliable statement of 
the cost of planting an acre of trees; but 
these statements and estimates vary so much 
that they are of little value. Mr. Hedges, of 
Minnesota, estimates the cost of planting 40 
acres at $300, and cultivating for elght years 
at $200. My own experience would put the 
cost at $25 per acre, instead of $7.50 as above; 
but the cultivation need not be more than three 
years, except with small Evergreens and 
European Larch, which should be continued 
until they shade the ground. The Blaek Wal- 
nut and Catalpa, which are among the short- 
est and best lists of trees to plant, should be 
trimmed the first and second years. 

Value of Wood-land.—In the Eastern States 
it is worth $25 to $100 per acre, as to quality 
and location. In Vermont Sugar Maple wood- 
land is valued at $100 to $200. The United 
States Report says of New Hampshire: 
‘* Many acres of Spruce forests in Grafton Co. 
are valued at $1,000 per acre, and many Hem- 
lock at $500.” I am confident that a regular 
and close plantation of Catalpa, European 
Larch, Black Walnut, White Willow, White 
Ash will in 30 to 50 years be worth more per 
acre than any netural growth of Spruce to be 
found in New Hampshire. I have planted all 
the trees of the above list, and know them to 
be easy to plant and of rapid growth. Io 
eight years my Larch has averaged 16 feet ; 
some 20 feet in hight. Catalpa in four years, 12 
feet. The Ash and Walnut will grow about as 
fastas Larch. White Willow will excel them all 
in quick growth and is easiest planted. When 
cut in summer, it is valuable for fence-poles. 
May be nailed on posts in place of boards. It 
is the same that was sold in all the Western 
states some years ago to make hedge fence, 
and is now being used extensively for a tree 
fence, planted so close as to form a tree bar- 
rier against stock. And this also makes a wind- 
break, for the protection of field crops, 
orchards, gardens, and buildings. 

Evergreens should also be planted. They are 
better wind-breaks. They modify the temper- 
ature both summer and winter. They cost 
more to procure and set out with special care 
and require more protection from cattle for 
several years. When once established, they 
grow nearly as fast as those deciduous trees 
above mentioned. The best of the Evergreens 
are Norway Spruce, White Pine, Austrian Pine, 
Scotch Pine. Hemlock and White Cédar 

(Arbor vite) make « beautiful ornamental 
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yard, and garden ; but they must receive their 
annual pruning by shortening both branches 
and top. 

Robert Douglas & Sons, of Waukegan, IIl., 
are the sutcessfal men n propagating Ever- 
greens and Larch, and have sold many millions 
of them, to go out in nearly every state. 

I am informed that there is now before Con- 
gress a bill to appoint a commissioner to visit 
the yarious countries of Europe, to learn 
something of timber culture. Such informa- 
tion will be valuable—supply and consump- 
tion, varieties, cost per acre, time of growth, 
quantity, value. But the best information of 
how and what to plant can be obtained here in 
ourown country. There has been some tim- 
ber planting done in the Eastern States. Iam 
informed that Mr. Fay has a considerable 
planted forest cf Catalpa near Cape Cod, Mass, 
The United States Report, in referring to 
Massachusetts, says: ‘In some instances old 
fields have been set out with White Pine of 
two or three years’ growth, some of which have 
now attained a growth of 30 to 40 feet. Thus 
far the results bave proved the investmevt 
judicious.’’ In the West more timber planting 
has been done, and with success and profit. If 
a commissioner is sent to Europe, I hope and 
trust that he will not finish his report until he 
has examined the plantations at home. 

MUSCATINE, Ia. 
ION 


BUTTER MAKING. 


‘ 

IN giving my views as to the best manner of 
conducting or mataging a ‘‘buiter dafry,”’ 
I would say that I shall confine myself mostly 
to practical and experimental knowledge as to 
har dting and of manufacturing of milk into 
butter. Perhaps at no period has the subject 
of manufacturing of milk into proper food 
been so much agitated and discussed as at this 
time. Science and practical knowledge seem 
to be combining and working together to this 
end. 

The manufacturing of milk into cheese and 
butter are two distinct trades. I have often 
heard {t asserted by cheese-makers that it re- 
quired no skill to manufacture butter. If they 
had sald that it required no skill to manufac- 
ture poor butter, [should have agreed with 
them. It requires a knowledge of the busi- 
ness and good sound judgment to make a 
keeping article of gilt-edge butter. I mean 
butter that will stand the atmospheric changes 
and retain its flavor. The best skilled butter- 
maker cannot make a fine article of butter ut- 
less he has nice-flavored milk to make it from. 
Hence, you see the necess'ty of having proper 
food for the cows. For it has been well sald 
that the value of milk for butter-making de- 
pends greatly upon the quality and supply of 
food that the cow has, If the cow is forced to 
drink impure, stagnant water, this also will 
affect the purity and flavor of the butter. I 
have seen milk tainted, where the cows had 
proper food, by uncleanness in milking. And 
Iam convinced that the quality of the salt 
used has a good deal to do with the flavor of 
the butter. The butter-maker must give his 
attention to all of these things, if he wishes to 
make a fine article of butter. 

Milk-rooms should be so constructed that 
they can be well yentilated, so that all vapors 
that arise from the milk while cooling can pass 
off. Strictly fine butter cannot be made from 
milk kept or set in a damp, unventilated room. 

The heating of milk before setting, so far as 
my experimenting has gone, does not facilitate 
the rising of the cream, whether the milk be 
set In water or out of water. I am satisfied 
that tsinted milk can be improved by heating. 
Butter made from heated milk frequently has 
the heated flavor. 

The question of deep or shallow setting of 
milk—es to which will produce the most but- 
ter from a given quantity of milk—is being 
much agitated at the present time. Some five 
years ago I spent a whole season in making 
experiments and observing the rising of cream 
upon milk. My attention was called to it, 
when working in a creamery, by the increase 
and decrease of the quantity of butter from 
about the same quantity of milk on different 
days. There was a difference of from two to 
four pounds to every hundred pounds of butter. 
I followed up my investigations, until I found 
that the difference was caused by the differ- 
ent conditions of the atmosphere. I found 
that in a dry atmosphere, wind a little to the 
northwest, with a rising barometer, the 
cream would rise clean in the milk, without 
regard to its depth. But in an unfavorable 
condition of the atmosphere, wind south, 
blowing up astorm, with a falling barometer— 
that condition of the atmosphere that usually 
sours up the milk—the cream did not rise 
clean in the milk, and that in this condition of 
the atmosphere it requireda much longer time 
for the cream to rise. From this you will 
readily perceive that in milk not protected 
from the acid or from souring, in this unfav- 
orable condition of the atmosphere, a 
percentage of the cfeam is lost in the sour 








acid will commence developing itself in the 
milk before the animal heat leaves it. In this 
condition of the milk, which is usually termed 
“ wheying off,” you get but little cream, and 
what you do get makes an inferior quality of 
butter. 

By what is termed setting milk in water not 
only is the miJk protected from the acld or 
souring for a much longer time, but it greatly 
facilitates the rising of the cream. Milk set 
from eight to twenty inches deep in cold 
water, when the atmosphere is warmer than 
the water, will rise as much cream in two 
hours as milk of the same depth not set in 
water will in twenty-four hours or even 
thirty-six hours. I would recommend the use 
of the large pans, with cold water about them, 
and set the milk from six to ten inches deep. 

In skimming the cream off from the milk, 
there should always be milk enough skimmed 
in with the cream to give the butter, when 
churned, a bright, clean look. Butter churned 
from clear cream, with little or no milk in it, 
will usually have an oily or shiny look. This 
shows that the grain of the butter is injured, 
which affects the keeping qualities of the 
butter. 

Cream should be churned in its first acid to 
make strictly fine butter. Cream should not 
be allowed to pass into what is called the sec- 


ond acid and whey, as is frequently the case. 


Cream skimmed from different or several 
milkings should never be mixed at once and 
churned in the same churn; but should be 
allowed to stand mixed from eight to ten 
hours before being churned. Then the cream 
will be as one cream, of the same chemical 
condition, and the butter will all come at the 
same time, clean from the buttermilk. If not 
allowed to stand after being mixed before be- 
ing churned, the butter will not all come at 
one time in the cream. Henee aloes of a per 
cent. of butter in the buttermilk. Cream 
should not be put to churning at so high a 
temperature that the butter will be white and 
soft; nor atso low atemperature that it will 
have to churn half a day to come. Cream 
should be put to churning at a temperature 
from fifty-eight to sixty-two, varying accord- 
ing to conditions of the cream and atmos- 
phere. 

Butter should not be overworked, so as to 
destroy the grain ; neither should there be any 
buttermilk left in it. I never allow my butter 
to be churned until itis gathered compact in 
the buttermilk. Stop churning when the but- 
ter is in a granulated state; then turnthe but- 
termilk out of the churn througha sieve. A 
hair-sieve is the best adapted for this purpose. 
This leaves no waste of butterin the butter- 
milk, letting the butter remain in the churn. 
Then wash it by turning the water upon the 
butter. The force of the water upon the but- 
ter will separate the butterin its granulated 
state, Fill the churn half full or more with 
water, then stir up a little in the water, and 
you have riosed the buttermilk out of the but- 
ter, without asy working or washing of the 
butter. Take the butter from off of the water, 
using the ladle and sieve. Put the butter upon 
the worker, and, as you are putting on and 
working in the salt, you gather the butter com- 
pact for the first time. 

This, you will perceive, is a saving of time 
and of handling of the butter up to this point. 
There is a difference of opinfon as to the num- 
ber of times that butter should be worked after 
salting before packing for market. I always 
work my butter twice after salting, even when 
it comes in the best possible condition. I work 
light, using care that my ladle or lever does 
not slip or slide on the butter, It wauts time 
for the salt to dissolve and expel any and all 
foreign matter, and the salt will not properly 
dissolve unless the butter is worked a little. 

When there is buttermilk left in the butter 
when worked, or when the butter comes at too 
high a temperatare, being white and soft, it is 
a great mistake to try to force the buttermilk 
out by much working. In this case work light, 
at intervals of from twelve to twenty-four 
hours and as many times as is necessary, until 
the salt has done its work and your butter is 
in a nice condition for the market. 


I cannot give any correct rule for the amount 
of salt to a pound of butter; for, as some 
churnings will retain more buttermilk or wa- 
ter than others, this, of course, will dissolve 
and work out much more salt, so that it would 
require an additional quantity. Good judg- 
ment is the only safe guide in salting butter 
properly. In conclusion, I would say to those 
making experiments with milk that, to arrive 
at apy correct or definite results, such experi- 
ments must be made in the same conditions of 
the atmosphere and in the same surroundings. 
—Mkr. 8, E. Lewis, in “ Utica Herald.” 
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Tus Source or HEAt.—The heat produced 
by burning wood, according to the well-ex- 
pressed paragraph of Max von Pettenkofed, is 
derived from the sun. Itis but the captured 
rays of the sun again set free by combustion, 
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In response to several inquiries concerning 
the details of Mr. Greenman’s method of treat- 
ing the codling motb, a brief notice of which 
we gave in our report of the proceedings of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society, at 
their meeting held in Rochester, last January, 
we submit his acccount in full. Mr, Green- 
Man gave an interesting account of his obser- 
vations on the habits of the codling moth, and 
his invention for preventing its ravages. He 
found that the Jarvz of the codling moth liked 
cotton batting better than any other material 
for nesting. He found that they moved only 
at night. Removing all the worms from the 
bands at night, they were filled again in the 
morning. But if they were all clear in the 
morning they were all clear at vight. The ap- 
ple containing the worm falls to the ground, 
and if the insect is sufficiently matured it will 
crawl up the tree the first night. He placed 
paper bands around his treee, and when pro- 
tected in that way about one apple in four was 
infested with worms. On trees unprotected 
but one apple in six escaped. He found it to 
be a universal rule that the worm would seek 
a place to build its cocoon. If removed from 
the cocoon, they will spin a second very light, 
as the first seems nearly to exhaust them. 

The first brood, which is produced from the 
worms of the preceding year, inflicts little 
damaye ; but the second, which comes from the 
worms of the same year, prove disastrous. He 
had exposed the larve to a temperature of ten 
degrees below zero, and in half an hour it was 
as lively as ever. He clears the bands of 
worms once a week until the end of the season, 
He found that troughs filled with crude oil, 
which he had placed around the tree, proved 
instantly fatal to every worm which touched 
it. He had prepared a band consisting of cot- 
ton-hatting, covered with water-proof paper, 
which he had made at a price of $3.50 per hun- 
dred unlined and 85 lined, which would last 
four years, The moth and Jarve move exclu- 
sively in the night ; hence the fatility of trying 
to keep it under by the use of poultry, though 
hogs can catch some of them. They seldom 
migrate from one tree to another, unless from 
want of material. They always seek a dry, 
sheltered refuge in which to spin up. He had 
once removed an old picket-fence in his or- 
chard. It was a well-built fence, with tight 
joints; yet he found every joint completely 
filled with worms, which had pressed them- 
selves in.—American Cultivator. 
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COAL-ASHES AND CURCULIO. 


I HAVE for several years saved my plums 
from the ravages of the curculfo by the use of 
coal-ashes. They become eo completely dicr- 
gueted with it that they leave for other parte, 
Just s0 soon as the blossoms fall I commence 
with my ashes, I take a bucketful of the 
ashes under my arm, and with the other hand 
I dash the ashes all over and through the 
trees, covering the plums completely with 
ashes ; and go round every few days and give 
them another dose. If the rain washes it off, 
1 renew the dose, and keep at it until my plums 
are ripe, when I am well paid for my trouble. 
[bad last year eight bushels on seven small 
trees, which I sold for thirty-two dollars. [ 
have several trees of the Rheine Claude vartl- 
ety, upon which I did not use the ashes, be- 
cause the plums were so scattering I thought 
it would not pay; but there was one limb of 
one of those trees that was close to those I put 
the ashes on. It got its share of ashes, and 
that limb ripened up all of its plums ; but not 
a plum was there left on the other part of the 
tree or on any of the other trees of that vari- 
ety. This was conclusive evidence to me that 
it was the ashes that saved my plums. When I 
first commenced the ashes, my brother told 
me that I would not succeed. That he made 
sure of saving his plums by placing a sheet 
under bis trees and shaking the little lurks off 
of his trees and catching them on the sheet 
and killing them. But when plums were ripe 
I had plenty, and he had none.—WoORRALL, 
in “ Ohio Farmer.” 
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DESTRUCTION OF CURCULIOS. 


Many of our correspondents write ina dis- 
couraging manner concerning their success 
in cultivating the plum. ‘The crop frequently 
fails, either partly or wholly, on account of 
the attacks of the curculio, which punctures 
the young, newly-set fruit and lays its egg, 
which soon batches to a worm or larva, eats 
into the flesh, and, sooner or later, causes it 
to drop. An approved remedy is to insert 
short, thick iron rods into the trank or larger 
limbs, and by the sharp blow of an ax or 
hammer on tbe head of these irons the in- 
sects or beetles, at the time of laying eggs, 
are jarred off, and may be caught on cotton 
sheets spread under the trees, and quickly 
killed with thumb and finger. The sharp 
blow on the iron gives a sudden jar that few 
insects can withstand. The former remedy 
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of striking the bark with a padded maliet 
was not so effectual. The jarring, a8 above, 
must be continued at least once a day, with- 
out much intermission, as long as any curcu- 
lios are discovered. Where there are a num- 
ber of plum trees near together the expense 
will not be heavy; and, in fact, it is but little 
use to attempt to raise plums without first 
determining to devote the requisite time to 
dispose of these insect pests.—American Cul. 
tivator. 





BOARD-MULCH pal STRAWBERRY 





Tue following is a good and easy way to 
manage a bed of strawberries for family use. 
Lay a board, say twelve inches or more wide, 
on the edge of your bed, and set the plants 
along by the edge of the board ; then put down 
another board, so that its edge will be two 
inches from the plant row; now set another 
row along the opposite edge of the board. So 
continue until the bed is completed. The ad- 
vantages are: No hoeing; runners cannot 
catch between the rows ; berries slways clean 
from dirt; the earth under the boards gather- 
ing food to feed the plants; the roots always 
kept moist, ete. When you desire to renew 
the bed, instead of spading it up, after a crop 
has been harvested, remove the boards and al- 
low the vines to run over the space formerly 
occupied by the boards; and the next spring 
replace the boards by putting them directly on 
tne row of old vines, with space between as in 
first setting, and you will have an annual crop, 
with but little trouble.—A. H. H., in ‘ Week- 
ly Tribune.” 


TREES. 


Tr is a mistake to suppose that rapid-grow- 
ing timber is good for nothing. People having 
seen that the hickory and ok grow slow, and 
that the willow and poplur grow fast, con- 
cluded at once that only such trees a8 were 
many years in reaching maturity were really 
valuable, But now itis found that the ailan- 
thus, catalpa, osage orange, mulberry, and the 
faster-zrowing- kinds of oaks, the blue-gum 
and other fast-growing trees, are among the 
best timber trees in the world. 

rr 

ON WHAT PLANTS Live.—Plants live directly 
on the lifeless products of earth ; aud we live 
directly on the products of plants, or on ani- 
mals which live on them. The vegetable 
comes, as it were, between us and the earth. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


3,000 PLANTS OF THE 


NEW HANDSOME- LOWERED TUBER- 
OUN-ROOTED BEG ONIAS, 
ow ready for delivery. 

These seedlings are from best known varieties, 
carefully hybridwed by myself. Will quickly be- 
come large plants and be covered with flowers until 
autamn, when they may be lifted for the green- 
house without tnjury. 

Price, postpaid, #i Der dozen. $2 per half dozen. 

Address NIEL BARKER, Florist, 

Ag’t for Brambleton Nurseries, Norfolk, Va. 

G?" New and Fr rare e Plante a specialty. 


y THE PATENT 


Sell -Acting Cow-Milker. 


Patented May 28th, 1878. Every one 
who owns a cow should have one. Sent 
free to any part of the United States on 
receipt of $2. Send for our Descriptiv 
Catalogue, containing internal views o 
cows teats and bag, fie by Drs. 


White and Woon. 1M pate 
sheatieens 








SELF- “ACTING wa 
tints MOO Wai ° 


THE DINGEE & t CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


Fee iam minal a suitable oe eis 











Be iy "lagrowing and sa an 


est 
FERTI Fr ZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


-y <THE DY NG cia 
Grove,ChesterOu Pe 
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soe ARE OL 
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RUF FR, : Langsingbure, N. ¥ N. 7 a oe 


‘EB. EK. THOMPSON’s 


AROSMA 
S\ woerery 


AOE - ACHE 
Liver and Kidney Cure. 
A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AWD REGULATOR 
OF THE E LIVER AND KIDNEYS8. 
(Trade Mark Registered at Washington, D. C.) 
Prepared by E OM Wholesale 


st, 
For sale by Spencer 
Plimpton, Dt ymore, 8 oe Poss 
strong. oe 0. py oe Pelt wets pe 


ee 
ti wi. 


iam Street, venes 


slesnle Ane gent, 


PUMPING. 


Rider Compression 
ngine. 

No Steam, Noise, or 
Danger. 









wet 


ESPECIALLY FOR 
BUS. URBAN RESI- 
ENCES. 
pm 8,000 to R- 
ata Seont ot 10 o ft --4 
Can be etronded by a 


oman 
Sens Stamp for Illus- 
and 


- trated Catalogue, 
please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


CAMMEYER & SAYER, 
93 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


PATENT “ILION” WHEEL 
Horse-Rake. 


on from 











{ts superior exceltence and merit consists in; 


First.—Materia!, Workmansbip, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, Effective Work, and Ease of Management by 
Operator and Hors 


Second.—Is Selt- Discharging, Automatic, can be 


thrown in or out of gear at any hight, or 
worked by hand withoss any changes. 
Third.—Its simplici makes it very durable, being 
less number of ar ich all duplicate; ‘can be 
quicker put together than any rake Before the pub- 
lic; has a wider range of quick a ment for ac- 
commodating to uneven surfaces of ground; avoids 
scratching, and for heavy and light grasa, high and 
low stubb: e, gleaning grain, and bunching hay from 
windrow; no exposed gears, ratchew, etc., to wind. 


In brief: Farmers, before purchasing, vou 
are invited to give our Rake a close inapec- 
tion. 


can be 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


Celebrated Mohawk Valley Patent 
Clipper Steel Plow, 

Gray Irow Plows, Steel Shovels, 
Culttvators, Hoes, Forks, 
Rates, Mowers, etc. 

¢#” Send for Circulars. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 
ILION, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES; 


5% Reade St., New York; 237 State St., Chicago, Ill.; 
47 German &t., Baltrmore, Md.; 811 Main 8t., St. 
Louis, Mo.; 147 Seneca 8t., Cleveland, O. 


ONEER Mixed@ Ready for the 
Pheri RED Jon mere” | 


WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Washburn &'Moen Man''g Co. 


_ WORCESTER, mass. 
Sele Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 


PATENT STEEL BARB FENCING, 





We guarrantee 
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warps. Unaffected by fire, 

wanehe cteohs Im man beast TWO 

Wiet oe we ee 
sale at 

Seni, heréwere stores, with Stretchers and 








THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND 


WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, aad HAP- 
PINESS 
by Purchasing Land in 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 
This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 


sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 


PINE CLIMATEand SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOOD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. 


COME AND SEE. 
Low Rates of Tere ae from all Principal 


Cireufars, Guta, Papers, etc. sent FREE EVERY- 
WHERE. Addres 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


LAN M . . ° . 
D COM mmoure. X: P. R.R. CO., 
7 REFER TO THIS ADVERTISHMENT. 23 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


Cooley, Cepamer are introduced into 
7s They produce 
eButcer, and of finer quailty an any know 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, October Ist, 1877. 
ov is to certify that we have bought the Butter 
by L. L. Reed, Auburn, Ohio, manufactured 
om cream raised after the Cooley System, and that 
we paid four cents per pound above the highest quo- 








auirleg 
proce 


tions for the s and that ty of the 
utter was far mang or Cy S other dairy that came 
under oF ins rfully recommend 
Ooley Sys “ that we 


Bite examined. NO 
‘Treasurer Gilt- -Edge Butter Company. 
[From Massachusetts Agriculturat College Fi 
AMHERST, Mass., February Yth, wtf 
Mi ee FARM MACHINE COMPANY: 
@ are 80 well pleased with bag Cooley Creamer that 
I feat bound to say a word inite favor. It takes us 


tras ond 1. I nave cheerfully reco 
men ditto ‘the ‘apanese saver above all 


Other systems, Yours, very a pespoot ty a 
A. 80U' ICK, Farm Sup’t. 
Send stamp for circular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 





CORNELL’S 
A, B, C THRESHER AND CLEANER. 







Highver than any 
in the market, 


er, mee a 


ge fheny, N. Y. 


. P. CORNELL, Proprietor. 








Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


tew re ee +, 


men and Dealers are invited to send for 





OoTIs & GORSLINE, 


51 Powern’s Block. n. Y. 


every description of 
rire irgL =e 
Customers wh from 8 


e assorement of Stench 
mnections, and every article 
longing to the trade. 


Pronoun or 
ma. 











WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 


Large Reduction in Prices May lst, 1878. 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel 













Model "66. Model 73. Model '76. 


..$23 00 32760 985 00 
+"4:.* “2300 2700 3500 
“ Round “ 2200 2500 3200 

St he 2000 2400 2700 


Zz Rvery Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co,| = 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





MEDICAL 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


—a_ 

I, JOHN HANNAS, being s Blacksmith by trade 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 
Gould soften TRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to mare 
many experiments with different substances which 
Offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that 1 discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 


I had a defect in three of my fingers, which wefe 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut of, to get them out of my 
way. Ihad used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I sayl was wors- 
ing with Mlectro Silicon at the forge. and, of course, 
cet not prevent its coming fn contact with my 
hands. 





pes | Palieve 
owed my hand to my a and family 


uestion now was: “seodineed this 
bmg ul effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
and © Cy investigation, I at last made up 
tay gain fh AR! £904 fortune bad been caused by 
CON. My next step was to discover 
some means — which Lcould combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. 
made diligent search through every book that 1 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, a 
at last, ina very old mecica! book, | founda way by 
which 1 could do it. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the a 
the world has never seen before. I now 
look about me for cases to try the effect o 


it on 
others. 


Stectro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and welk to my 
ey appesentiy as wellas ever. It had worked just 
in my case, producing a perfect cure. | 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were suff from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, St? Joints, Burns, 
etc, all of which {t cured, without any trouble. 
Finding that the Biectro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any ovber 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap) Neations in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble animal. 
Prepared by the Electro Silicon - -igmeaes Com- 
pany, office 76 William St.. New Yo 
VAN SCMAACK, STEVENSON & Con “Chicago. 


Sola oy all Druguiste. 60 cents per bottle. 


GRACE’S 


CELEBRATED SALVE 














IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 


invented in the I?th century, by Dr. Wm, Grace, 8ur 
goon in aioe i sarmy. Itcures Wounds, Sore 

ta, ~" Ray sipelas, Kingworms, Burns, 
Piles See imples, Blisters, Corns, fel- 
ons, Uicers, Boils, ‘Tich, Stings, and ali skin diseases 
and eraptions, uf whatever nature. Price 2% cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrisen Aveuue, Besten, Mass. 





LIVER 

Arviconst0 A A 

{| { ¢ 

# | FOR DISEASES OF \\ 
LIVER STOMACH 


, BOWELS _ 


Cancer 


rea, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
+B in’ very extensive and 
ctice at Romg,N.Y.,for more thaa twen- 
red of this much- 


Coe 


« HEapace 
DIARRHEA 
B 











Doctors, ministers,and the poor cu 
4 for a circular, waiving full partic 


Ww. 3. P. KINGSLEY. @.D.. Rome, N. Y. 





FAILING AGUE 
HOMES. CEkE A AND TONIC BIT- 
$10,000 | reward if it failsto cure. Sold 

By Drvaiss, or 8 o. B. HOWE, M.D. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free, 


HENRY McSHAPE & CO., 
BALTIMOR °, Md. 


BUCKEYE 8&.L FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

















8u c Bells of 
with the best 2 
Se. y 


Catalogu 
axpuzen & Tur, 102 E. waste. Ciucinasa 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founde: 

Fifty Bo Pound iitien taneee » ae and 
Cuimns: ACADEMY, 2 scrony BELLS, ete. Improved 
Patent M free. No agencies. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


POUNDERS. TROY, a. ¥., 


BELL. your a 
attention given to vento CHU it BELLS. 
Tilastrated a sent 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO0.’S } 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
JUST ISSUED, 


RAND’S 
New York City 


Business Directory 
FOR 1878. 





j@” The only complete and reliable Business Di- 
rectory of New York City, containing a full and 
complete classified List of the IMPORTERS, JOB- 
BERS, and MANUFACTURERS doing business in 
the great metropulis, and so'd as follows: 

Cloth, fine bound, per copy 
Flexible cloth.............. as 
Paper covers.........+. 





ce This ecient will be sent to any address in 
the United States or Canada, postage, prepaid, upon 
receipt of the price. 

{2 Agents wante1 everywhere. Send for agents’ 
circular. Address 


THE RAND PUBLISHING CO., 


14 Barclay Street, New York. 
P.O. BOX 2880. 


TABLEWARE 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Com+ 
bination Breakfast, Dinner, and 
Tea Sets, from $14; Cnamber Sets, 
from $2 95; Fine Engraved Coblets, 
$1.26 doz.; Ivory-Handied Table 
Knives, from $6 doz.; Triple-plate 
Caster, 5 Cut Botties, $3; Silver- 
ware, Cutlery, China, and Class- 
ware; everything new and béau- 
tiful for your house and table; and 
REFRICERATORS (BEST MADE) at 
greatly reduced prices. Goods care- 
tully boxed free, and shipped daily 
to all parts. New SO-page Price- 
list age Refrigerator tist free by 
mail. 


E, D, BASSPORD, 


1, 2,3, 12, 13, 15, 16, and ft 
~> COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK OITY, 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHIN Eis the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
directcompetition 
the WHITE. 
Agente Wanted 
Apply for terms to 
peso gon Ma- 
goin — Ce., eves 





































The best, most common-sense , BABY CARRIAGE 
in the world. Get one, ey oy will never regret it. 


Address Enix CHAIR Co 
Special Terms. 


Imitation Gold aw atc SI 
$15, $20. und $25 cach, Chains Sere sis te 
Was PAN match. Jewelry of of the same. Sent C.0. 
4 D. by express. Send stamp for Iliustra- 


ie, Pa., for Circular and 





‘ved Circular. Collins Metal - 
tory, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Bon S00 S000.” 





| KINOSFORD’S ieesens STARCH. 






ECONOMICAL 


IN THE 


WORLD. 


UNIFORM, 
Always the Same. 











The Greatest Variety, the Lowest-Priced 


BUSINESS AND DRESS SUITS 


EVER OFFERED. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY, 


ONE-PRICE CLOTHIERS. 
NOS. 398, 400, and 402 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH gTREET. 


—- +e 


AVERILL PAINT, 


gD READY FOR Usk, 
Received the Highest Award from Ly enten = —— ‘or Beauty and Durability. Beware of 


CALCICAKE; 


or, C OMERESSED CALCIMIN 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, etc. aa: 4 use pes orn be pte bold by any one. Samp.e Cards sen 





y ap 
RILL Cc MICAL PAIN 2 feast 
pe nonmegts a AERe S fo “fbr tah Ses Boston fies" 


E. M. | BOYNTON, 80 Beekman n 8t., N. Y., 


Man ufac} 
turer of all 
kinds of first 
class Saws, 
Saw Frames, 
Cross-Cut 

























rT <r " o" cee | my, Took. Files 
= ANH NY WE o ty R 
eon ENA AME UH tM AY — } 
} en lll ea (tas 
le ‘i ia Oe io aa 7 . 
r) AL eon. v, CULAR MILL P ent Light- 





ning Saw 


THE we WORLD. 
READY for USE. 


FACTORIES; 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST, LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 
DESIRED. 
DUNDEE, N. Y. 











“BEST INTHE WORLD.” 
For HARNESS, ‘CARRIAGE - TOPS, 





3 Rubber Paint Co, 

; nad Gentlemen : hit of our customers who have used 
Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc. your Paint speak in the y highest terms = its covering 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 


Cleveland, Rew York. © = rng &t. Louis. | 16 three couts o ts of the Hu 4 


capacity, cheapness, and beowet a Gane finish. We 
consider twy co v aint fully equal 





‘ae 1. 
ours truly gangs O4 ENNETT & CO. 
we SEND FOR CIRCULATE ETC. #3 


ta" Send for Cis vulany, et 
om NAL DOLL At ASD BLK 'G CO. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1856. 


THE UNITE STATES: ORGAN, 


Sutera 
t* — 


. WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio, 
THE ‘OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful year has rolled around, and it comes before the public in another new gown, cut to 
order, in the hight of fashion. 

Nothwitetanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have maintained our standard 
of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORK MEN, and represent everything just as 
itis. Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc,,in order to make them 
as attractive as possible; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 
market. While we take advantage of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr. Whitney, with 
his 22 years of experience, is constantly studying out new designs and improvements. 


MANUFACTURED by 


We invite correspondence. Dealers who have not tried us will find ourOrgan will fill a place no other 
organ will, as itis entirely different in style and finish to any other. q | 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 
120 and 122 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BLAKE’S STONE AND ORE. BREAKER AND CRUSHER. 
/ for breaking hard and brittle substances to auy size. by the leading Mining, 
Manufacturiog, and Railroad COFpOrasIOnS inthe Usited Countries. 


SPECTING see L iL) 

ALL STONE SaUsEaRs not made or licensed by — | 
jaws actuated by a ete | shaft and ase. | are » infringements on our an 
makers and users of ae e held accountable. 


' 
KE CRUSHER ‘Co. "New Haven Oa. | 


MAPLH SYRUP.| COMPASSES. 















? 

The genuine, i ke any facturing Opticians, 
length of time without ie Puc up onbies he BESS. invitee 8 your special atte clans, 1 

One-Gallon Cans and sent anywhere, by express, | their yo stock of Microscopes, Telesco 
upon receipt of LIS per gallon, fers to - | Opera. Glasses, Spee es ani al r- 
DEPENDENT. , and Instru at 
Cc. F. SWETT, reduced prices. | led 

MANCHESTER, VT. any address. 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company 


No. 46 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


First Premiums awarded at al! fairs where exhib- 
ited, from Worid’s Fair, 1853, to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and at Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exhibition, 1876 


FIRE WORKS, 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite in 
that line for out-door gath- 
erings, evening processions, 
the decoration of public and 
private buildings, and also 
for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibi- 
tion, at the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 

Printed Price-Lists, con- 
taining full information in 
regard toevery kind of Fire- 
Works, Flags, etc., sent by 
Mail, free to all applicants. 

Goods will be safely and 
carefully packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 
Country. 


In all-cases full particulars must 
accompany each Order, and the money, 
by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher 
of “The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to 
write us that we will do exactly as 
we agree. Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


¢ PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


UNION ADAMS, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


1127 Broadway, 


BETWEEN 95th AND 6: STREETS, 








‘ 5 POR: 
w. & B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 








Branco Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Bagines, P Rams, Garden 

no. Tt 


tures, lron 
iyarants, Street Washers, 
ete. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 183? 


Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Kx- 








bengee with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- 
tory, will be Repainted at our Hepense, 
207 PEARL STREET, N. Y 
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